











SIX GREAT 
ENGLISHWOMEN 

r.lJZAULTH I FLORENCi: NIGHTINGALE 

MRS. SIDDONS QUEEN VICTORIA 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE GERTRUDE BELL 


Tiiouoir this book is primarily iolondcd for younger 
rciulei-s, Yvonne ifrcnch htus carefully avoided “ writing 
down ’■ to the young, or treating her subjects as standard 
heroines. Instead, while preserving much colourful 
detail, she has sought to show what clement in her 
subjects' lives and characters justifies the application of 
the word " great." By it.s concentration upon the 
e.ssontial greatness of each career, this book will also 
prove extremely useful to any adult who has neither 
the time nor the money to spend on long and expensive 
studies of our illustrious national iigiires. 

All six of the great Enghshwomen here portrayed 
played some part in public life. But their greatness is 
shown in various aspects rather than in degrees. 

It is clearly to be seen in the forceful independence 
of Eli/abelh I, that Renaissance autocrat whose 
triumphant identiiication of self with nationhood has 
earned her greater glory than admiration. In the 
august and virtuous figure of Queen Victoria, whose 
long and notable reign became the symbol of material 
power and prosperity in the nineteenth century, and in 
the statuesque, queenly yet supremely maternal Mrs. 
Siddons, who has been atllccl " the stateliest ornament 
of the public mind." Greatness, too, unites the shrinking 
yet dauntless spirit of Charlotte Brontd, the lonely 
volcanic genius of Florence Nightingale and the as yet 
unrecognised type of the twentieth-century woman, dial 
courageous traveller uia^public servant, Gertrude J|eli,_ 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is a book with six heroines. They have two things in 
common: great reputation and English birth. Beyond this 
their careers are unconnected, so that a few words to 
present them may not seem entirely out of place. 

It will be seen that two of these heroines were ruling 
Queens of England; that one was an actress, one a writer, 
one a reformer, and one a traveller. It will also be noticed 
that they all flourished at some time between the sixteenth 
century and our own. While this, of course, docs not rule 
out the claims of other women before or since to a place 
of equal honour, the present selection seems fairly repre¬ 
sentative of different types of women who have made their 
mark on our national life. 

From among these chosen six four were born during the 
eighteen-hundreds, and though this fact is partly acci¬ 
dental it is also characteristic of the prominent part that 
women were beginning to play in nineteenth-century 
England. This, however, has nothing to do with the fact 
that they all shared an essential quality; something we try 
to express by the elastic term, ‘great*. 

What, in fact, is greatness? 

It is hard to define, and even harder to determine. It 
implies largeness of spirit, and ideally it should be reserved 
for idealists. But there is more than one form of greatness. 
Shakespeare, who always has the last word, distinguished 
between those who are born great, those who achieve 
greatness, and those who have greatness thrust upon them. 

9 
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Introduction 


People sometimes talk of this or that person as a great man 
when what they really mean is that they are impressed by 
a successful show of strength either in character or public 
life. It is a quality which somehow appeals to the ordinary 
human being. Into this category falls Elizabeth I, born, 
in spite of early vicissitudes, to a great position and win¬ 
ning material greatness for herself and her people. At the 
other end of the scale comes the practical visionary com¬ 
bined with genius: Florence Nightingale, dedicated, in¬ 
spired, living by dint of ruthless self-discipline for the cause 
of humanity. Gan there be any doubt which is the greater 
of the two? 

Between these extremes we must place Mrs. Siddons, as 
great a social and domesdc figure as in the profession in 
which she reigned supreme; Charlotte Bronte, fighting in 
the teeth of physical handicaps her determined battle to 
establish literary fame; Queen Victoria, equally great as 
a m 3 .}esdc figure and a maternal symbol; and, finally, 
Gertrude Bell, spare, brilliant, and intrepid in her many- 
sided contribution to the public service. 

Here they are then, all six; human beings, proving that 
greatness is not necessarily goodness, and even in some 
cases inspiring terror, alarm, and dislike. One overriding 
quality unites them all; dauntless courage in the face of 
danger, and a high spirit to conquer difficulties. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH I 

1533—1603 

The Princess Elizabeth was bom in the river-side palace 
of Greenwich on 7 September 1533. When she was barely 
more than two years old her mother, Anne Boleyn, was dis¬ 
graced, divorced, and beheaded. Her father, Henry VIII, 
immediately married Jane Seymour and banished the little 
girl to Hunsdon in Hertfordshire. This banishment was 
shared by her half-sister. Princess Mary, Henry’s daughter 
by his marriage with Catherine of Aragon, divorced on a 
flimsy pretext and since dead. Both princesses had been 
declared illegitimate by Parliament; each had shared in 
her mother’s degradation; each was excluded from the 
succession. 

In due course they were joined at Hunsdon by Prince 
Edward, Henry’s son by Jane Seymour, the heir to the 
Throne, delicate, pale, and precocious. Together these 
Tudors made their home and shared their education. 

For the next eleven years they caught distant echoes of 
the strange behaviour of thdr royal parent, as news occa¬ 
sionally reached Hunsdon of the disgrace or death of one 
or other of the ladies who had been led by that jovial 
monarch to the altar, so it is not surprising that the climate 
in which these two princesses lived was one of premature 
anxiety, suspicion, and distmst. Yet sixteenth-century chil¬ 
dren of roy^ birth were used to strange and violent events 
and these were fortunately occupied with a concentrated 

II 
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scheme of studies which brought them forward in accom¬ 
plishments and culture, and left them little time for 
marvelling at their swiftly changing stepmothers. 

Mary was sixteen at the time of Elizabeth’s birth. 
Royal, devout, half-Spanish, resentful of her mother’s ill- 
treatment, and old enough to have fully realized the 
drama of Henry’s repudiation of the ancient, traditional 
Faith, she was to withdraw gradually into the seclusion of 
her haughty reserve and turn for consolation to her reli¬ 
gion. The years which divided her from Elizabeth and 
their half-brother divided them also in outlook. Mary 
represented the old conservative Catholic Europe; she was 
intellectually the product of the Oxford humanists, men 
like Sir Thomas More and Erasmus; whereas Elizabeth 
and Edward were the products of the New Learning, as it 
was called, taught by the younger generation of teachers, 
the Cambridge intellectuals of the Renaissance with 
reformed views in religion and a speculative attitude 
towards secular matters. But with all the changes of the 
day their scholarship was profound. Round the royal chil¬ 
dren clustered the great lights of learned England: grave 
men in fur-bordered gowns, with piercing eyes and lean 
faces. These were their instructors in theology, Latin, 
French, and Italian; the liberal sciences and moral philo¬ 
sophy; the lute and the viol and other accomplishments. 
The Tudors were rewarding pupils. Highly intelligent, 
they excelled in most of their studies. Roger Ascham, the 
pedagogue, was twice tutor to Elizabeth, and it was from 
him that she learnt to write in that famous calligraphy 
that was so clear, graceful, and scholarly. But in 154.7 the 
ruthless life of Henry VIII came to an end. He died sur¬ 
vived by Catherine Parr, the Queen-Dowager, and 
succeeded by his son. 

The years passed, so did the brief, ill-fated reigns. That 
of Edward VI left Elizabeth at Enfield, isolated from her 
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brother, a pale profile of a boy often surrounded by a 
council of religious extremists, and fated to an early death. 
This council had been appointed under the will of Henry. 
At its head was the boy King’s maternal uncle, Edward 
Seymour, who soon brushed aside the entire council itself 
and styled himself Lord Protector. It was during this timp 
that an event took place which altered the whole of 
Elizabeth’s future life, and left its mark on her curious 
character. 

Her life had not begun easily. Neglected by her father, 
who did not even provide for her material comforts when 
she was banished from Court, she had depended first on 
the care of Mary, and later on the kindness and affection 
of Catherine Parr, a cultured woman with literary tastes. 
But when Elizabeth was about fourteen she came under 
the influence of Sir Thomas Seymour, the Lord High- 
Admiral who, devoured by ambition, would, had she been 
willing, gladly have married her. Yet though she refused 
him she fell deeply under the spell of this unscrupulous 
yet attractive opportunist—^who ended by marrying her 
stepmother and became instead her guardian. 

One of the first things to be done was to hush the 
matter up. But when, not long after, Catherine herself 
died, Seymour returned to his old designs. This time they 
were crushed at once. Somerset stepped in, arrested his 
brother, and committed him to the Tower on a charge 
of high treason, Elizabeth was sent to Hatfield, and kept 
there under restraint, and in the following year Thomas 
Seymour paid for his ambition on the block. 

All eyes were on Elizabeth’s bearing: she was believed 
to care for the man. Besides this, members of her house¬ 
hold had talked indiscreetly. Yet she appeared unmoved. 
Under cross-examination she stood up well, bore herself 
nobly, and gave nothing away. 

This episode was a turning point in the girl’s life. It 
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crushed her softer feelings, and she had a natural hard¬ 
ness inherited from her mother. It made her less human, 
but it reinforced her character, taught her to trust no one, 
to learn self-reliance, and gain an inward strength. It also 
developed the tendency to dissimulate which was to be¬ 
come her chief characteristic in her dealings with others, 
as well as in her method of government. 

Gossip died with time and the Lady Elizabeth’s adroit 
bandlin g of the situation. She remained quietly at Hatfield 
working at her studies, developed her talents for music 
and her taste for literature in which she became a fasti¬ 
dious critic of style; and administered the economy of her 
splendid household on lines that aimed at such thrift in 
details as amounted to parsimony. She dressed herself 
plainly without any ornament, as though expressing her 
chastened spirit after the recent scandal. And though this 
was a deliberate pose it repaid her in the end. Soon after¬ 
wards Somerset fell from power and was replaced by the 
Duke of Northumberland. 

Twenty years of religious upheaval had resulted in the 
division of England into Catholic and Protestant groups. 
Religious beliefs and the way in which they were prac¬ 
tised were the great issue of the century, and in England, 
as in parts of Europe, the Reformation had ploughed up 
the roots of an old established FaiUi, and overthrown the 
authority of the Pope without being able to establish 
itself with an equal strength. The Council which sur¬ 
rounded the young King was composed of stern Puritans, 
intolerant of anything that savoured of the so-called 
‘idolatry’ of the past. Among these men Elizabeth looked 
for allies; to impress them she had dressed with this nun¬ 
like sobriety, had lived retired from the world, and only 
occasionally appeared in. public when necessity brought 
her to London. She now returned, ready to play her part 
beade the reformers, foreseeing Aat she might one day 
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need support. Her sister was different. Mary strongly 
resisted all attempts to influence her against her Faith. 
Grim, obstinate, generous, she remained aloof, unpre¬ 
pared to accept a reform which she believed to be wrong, 
and with which she could have neither sympathy nor 
conviction. 

When he was sixteen Edward VI died of consumption, 
and the half-sisters found themselves automatically 
deprived of the right of succession. Mary, suspecting 
Northumberland, fled to her Catholic adherents; Eliza¬ 
beth, pleading illness, refused his summons to Court. On 
10 July 1553, he proclaimed his daughter-in-law. Lady 
Jane Grey, Queen of England on the strength of her 
Tudor descent, but ten days later the whole picture had 
changed. Mary’s adherents had flocked to her standard 
acknowledging her as their lawful sovereign, the shadow- 
queen was stripped of her royalty, Northumberland flung 
into the Tower of London, and afterwards beheaded. 

On July 29th Princess Elizabeth entered London with 
a magnificent retinue and a few days later the sisters rode 
side by side into the City to the cheers of the people. The 
old ritual was restored; the Mass returned to St. Paul’s; 
Elizabeth publicly attended the Catholic ceremonies, and 
was placed second in the realm, after Mary, 

At the same time she was careful not to ofiend the feel¬ 
ings of the Reformers. She was making her own plans for 
the day when she, too, might become Queen. She deter¬ 
mined not to compromise her prospects by annoying 
either of the religious parties. She would be neither for 
Catholic nor Calvinist, she would steer a course of her 
own, somewhere between the two. 

For a time she became the centre of intrigues and dan¬ 
gerous political scheming. Rebellion broke out, aimed at 
deposing Mary, and Elizabeth’s name was involved in the 
plot. Sir Thomas Wyatt, the leader, marched on London, 
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and by February 1554 found himself in the Tower, 
defeated by Mary’s courage and cool handling of the 
crisis. He was condemned to death, and, on dying, 
absolved Elizabeth of all complicity in his plot. 

The rising had failed and the tlirone was secure, but 
she was nevertheless compromised. On Palm Sunday she, 
too, was taken by Traitor’s Gate to the Tower. There for 
two months she was detained while the authorities racked 
their brains to know what should be done next. Nothing 
could be proved against her, and Mary, uneasily looked 
about to see how her own position might be strengthened. 

She sent Elizabeth off to Woodstock under guard, 
where, a romantic prisoner, cut off from life, and despair¬ 
ing of freedom, she listened to the milkmaids singing from 
across the fields and envied them their happy lot. When 
eventually she was released she scratched these cryptic 
lines on a window-pane with a diamond: 

Much suspected by me; 

Nothing proved can be, 

Qpoth Elizabeth, prisoner. 

Meanwhile, events in the outer world had been taking 
their course. Mary had married her cousin Philip of Spain, 
to gain support from the strongest sea-power in Europe, 
and by his wish Elizabeth was freed and taken to London. 
She was brought to Hampton Court and there she was 
left to consider her misdeeds. Of her complicity in the 
Wyatt rebellion Mary may have had doubts; of her dis¬ 
loyalty she was certain. But Elizabeth would still admit 
nothing. She would only maintain her innocence and 
demand a trial. The situation was unsatisfactory. It 
puzzled the Chancellor, Stephen Gardiner; it ba/llcd 
Mary. If a trial should be made and found to prove 
nothing, then Elizabeth’s imprisonment would seem 
wrong and unjust. 
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Late "bne night Mary sent for her half-sister, and 
received her in her private apartment, seated, and alone. 
The sisters were face to face. Elizabeth kept her head, 
showing neither a bad conscience nor self pity. She simply 
behaved naturally; she had, too, her own unfailing charm. 
She fell on her knees, implored Mary‘s good opinion, 
begged in future to be trusted, and asked for the h2ind of 
friendship. 

It was a spontaneous gesture and it went straight to 
Mary’s neglected heart. She gave in, touched at the show 
of sorrow and repentance. ‘Dio Sabe?’ she questioned. 
The opinion of her Spanish husband carried great weight 
with Mary Tudor. Elizabeth was given the benefit of the 
doubt. She was free. 

Mary had no child, and the likelihood of such an event 
was becoming remote. It was the conviction of Philip that 
Elizabeth should be recognized as the successor to the 
throne of England, for he, as the most powerful sovereign 
in Europe had one dread, fear, lest changing events might 
eventually tip the scales away from Spain and in favour 
of some other country. For although his sister-in-law 
Elizabeth seemed the obvious heir, there was in fact 
someone else whose claim to the succession was not alto¬ 
gether to be ruled out, and whose adoption by the 
country would result in a situation of the utmost peril to 
Spain. 

He was thinking of the young Queen of Scots, Mary 
Stuart, the wife of the Dauphin Francis, and the prospec¬ 
tive Queen of France. Should she, a great-grand¬ 
daughter of Henry VII ever become Queen of England 
the prospect of this solid block leagued against Spain and 
in a position to cut her off from her conquered provinces 
in the Netherlands would be far from reassuring. There¬ 
fore, on Philip’s advice, Queen Mary forgave her sister 
and recognized her as her successor. 
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The day came when the Church tapers flickered for the 
last time on the sombre features of Mary Tudor, and 
Elizabeth I was called to the throne. 

This was in 1558 when she was twenty-five years old. 
By all accounts her appearance was striking; her persona¬ 
lity spectacular. She was noble in her carriage, of average 
height, and of unusual colouring. Her reddish hair glowed 
naturally above an oval, though olive-sldnned face. Her 
skin was fine, her nose high-bridged and aquiline, her 
eyes dark and piercing, and her hands long, narrow, and 
finely moulded. 

She had been proclaimed Queen of England, ‘the only 
right heir in blood’. For, under the Act of Parliament 
which had disqualified the sisters from the succession, she 
was still illegitimate. Mary had on her own account 
removed this stain at the time of her accession; Elizabeth 
did nothing of the kind. The matter was awkward and 
involved, and it was judged best to leave it alone. For 
if it came to a question of legitimacy there seemed to 
be someone else with an even stronger claim: Mary 
Stuart. 

From the very beginning the spirit of rivalry existed. 

One of Queen Elizabeth’s first acts was to choose her 
Ministers. She appointed as Secretary Sir William Cecil, 
and on his advice she formed a Council which, to the 
country, appeared to be the Government. But in reality 
control of the kingdom remained completely in the hands 
of the Secretary and his own close group of friends. 

William Cecil, a strong Protestant, had served 
Edward VI, somehow remained in ofiice under Mary, 
and on her death had come forward to place himself and 
his experience at the disposal of Elizabeth. She was glad 
of the offer. For forty years she was to work him hard, 
reward him little, show even less gratitude, but give him 
her complete confidence. Together they combined in a 
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system of governmentj skilfiil, tortuous, perfidious, and 
remarkably susccessful: that of keeping her right hand in 
ignorance of the actions of his left. Such a policy was 
second nature in Elizabeth. Her aptitude for pretending 
with great show of seriousness a particular intention, 
while doing the exact opposite was one of those peculiari¬ 
ties which puzzled the rest of the world for so long. With 
her Tudor prudence she showed the charm, dignity, and 
imperiousness of her father’s family. But she calculated 
inwardly with her mother’s unscrupulous, overbearing, 
and toughened nature. 

So Elizabeth ruled and Cecil governed. English policy 
now became Cecil’s policy, though its interpretation was 
the Queen’s. 

One of the first things Cecil wished to do was to detach 
Scotland from the grip of France. Scotland was almost a 
French province; ruled by the Regent, Mary of Guise, 
for her absent daughter the Queen of Scots, and French 
troops were on Scottish soil. Cecil meant to break French 
influence for good by supporting the Reformers—the 
Protestant party—obtaining in return Mary’s renounce¬ 
ment of her claim to the throne of England, the extension 
of Protestantism in Scotland and, eventually, the Union 
of Scotland with England. He placed his scheme before 
Elizabetli and she, averse though she was to fighting, 
agreed. She went to war. But she disliked the experience 
and hated the expense, and after her forces were success¬ 
ful she came to terms. When things went well she took the 
credit; when they went badly she refused responsibility. 
At the siege of Leith where she lost over one thousand men 
she turned on Cecil in a rage and blamed him for the 
whole Scottish adventure. ‘ I have had such a torment with 
the Queen’s Majesty as an ague hath not in five fits so 
much abated’, he wrote drUy after the interview. 

But his end was obtained; a treaty was signed, Mary 
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Stuart renounced all claims to the Grown of England, and 
Scotland was evacuated by the French. 


The England to which Queen Elizabeth had succeeded 
was weakened by twenty years of strife and struggle. Her 
three million subjects had been swayed this way and that 
in the fearful clash of the Reformation, for in England as 
in the rest of Europe religious views dominated the cen¬ 
tury. Henry VIII had broken away from Rome, sup¬ 
pressed the monasteries, and distributed the Church’s 
property among his own supporters. Traffic in this had 
been colossal, land had changed hands repeatedly, and a 
new society of profiteers had fattened on the proceeds of 
this dishonest business; powerful, vulgar, and unscrupu¬ 
lous men. But though coarse pnd self-indulgent to excess 
like the men of his time, Henry had never lost his life-long 
interest in theology nor his love of the ancient Catholic 
Liturgy. 

Under Edward VI and his Puritan Council repressive 
measures had been introduced; the Catholics fled abroad 
to escape the persecutions of his reign. 

Mary had been reconciled with Rome, had restored its 
Faith, but committed the cruel error of victimizing the 
heretics of the previous reign. All these changes had taken 
place within a single generation: what was Elizabeth 
going to do? 

The bewildered nation wondered and waited. Politi¬ 
cally she had played her cards astutely. She had so far 
kept in with both irreconcilable extremes. During 
Edward’s reign she had courted the Reformers; she had 
posed as a Catholic under Mary. Now, apparently quite 
indifferent to spiritual matters she determined to avoid 
both the one and the other. She could hardly favour the 
Catholic group, stoutly Conservative and legitimist and 
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averse to accepting Ann Boleyn’s daughter as their right¬ 
ful sovereign. In fact she had difficulty in finding a bishop 
willing to crown her, since most of them refused to 
recognize her as Head of the Church. 

At the same time her dislike of Protestantism in its 
harshest form was equally strong. She therefore set to 
work on a line of her own, and a compromise Church 
came into existence. Mary’s statutes were repealed. Those 
of Henry VIII and Edward VI respecting Papal authority 
and the New Prayer Book revived. The opponents of her 
measures were silenced, the Catholic bishops removed and 
replaced by reformed Churchmen, and where their pro¬ 
tests were determined she sent them to the Tower. 

Under King Henry the Act of Supremacy had become 
law. It stated that in future the Kings of England were to 
be ‘taken, accepted, and reputed the only Supreme 
“Head” of the Church of England’. But Elizabeth 
dropped this title and substituted the vaguer definition of 
‘Governor’. She threw more responsibility upon her 
bishops, intending the Church she built up to be inde¬ 
pendent within its framework, while respecting its alle¬ 
giance to the State. 

And so, shedding whatever appeared inconvenient in 
the matter of national worship, Elizabeth created the 
Church of England. Her people were conditioned to fear 
Rome and detest the Pope, and for most of them it was 
easier to accept the decision of their ruler than to oppose so 
serious a matter. 

Almost all the clergy gave in. Out of more than 9,000 
only 19a stood up for their convictions. Some went to 
the Tower, some fled abroad, others disappeared into 
hiding. 

Elizabeth’s independence of action had been closely 
watched. At home, and even more, abroad, she was an 
unknown quantity, and the Spanish Ambassador soon 
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after Mary’s death had sent a detailed dispatch to his 
sovereign in Madrid, reporting his audience with the 
young Queen. If Philip expected gratitude from the sister- 
in-law he had diplomatically rescued he was to be disap¬ 
pointed. Elizabeth showed most clearly that she knew 
what she was about, that she intended to be beholden to 
no one, and to be both master and mistress in her own 
land. The envoy found her very subtle, very vain, and 
intent on following in the footsteps of her father. 

All this was of interest to King Philip, foremost in 
whose mind was the hope that Elizabeth might consent to 
marry him. He knew that abroad England had few com¬ 
mitments. Her main ally was Spain. And since, as head 
of a Catholic power he might not otherwise be England’s 
ally, Philip proposed marriage to Queen Elizabeth. She 
took a month to think over the matter, by the end of 
which time she had decided that she could afford to dis¬ 
pense with outside help. She believed, too, tliat come what 
might he could never afford to let her down for fear of his 
neighbour, France. For he, as she well knew, would be 
deeply disturbed, should the Queen of Scots ever succeed 
to the throne of England, since she, in the meantime, had 
become Queen of France. 

Great was Philip’s aversion to heresy; but greater still 
his concern at the prospects of his neighbours. 

With these conclusions uppermost in her mind Eliza¬ 
beth refused his proposal, diplomatically explaining that 
the Pope would never allow her to marry her brother-in- 
law. The clever, scheming mind was already at work. 

But although she had refused King Philip a question 
still remained unanswered: it was a question of public 
concern. Whom was she to marry? Parliament’s interest 
in this subject was lively, and there was general satisfac¬ 
tion when the Queen graciously consented to receive the 
addresses of eligible suitors. These were not long in appear- 
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ing, and Philip was soon followed by the Archduke Charles 
of Austria, also a Catholic, and on this ground unaccept¬ 
able to Cecil. Even so he was encouraged by Elizabeth for 
a little while, though the affair was mismanaged on both 
sides. Mistakes were made, offence taken, the Prince put 
off and finally told by Elizabeth that, alter all, she did not 
want to marry. There the matter ended. Yet when she said 
tliis she spoke truly; she had, in fact, no desire for mar¬ 
riage, for she cared too much for power to share it or risk 
losing it altogether. Still, to quieten Parliament, content 
her people, and keep other countries guessing her inten¬ 
tions, she devised the method natural to herself of agreeing 
to one thing and doing the opposite, and so evolved the 
fantastic succession of serio-comic courtships which 
astonished and amused Europe for the next twenty-five 
years, and initiated a secret weapon of delaying tactics, 
by which she intended to gain time and her ends without 
committing herself to direct action. This shifting approach, 
this instinctive self-protection, was possibly the result of 
uncertainties and trials in her early life. But the Tudor 
inheritance with its unquestioned sense of authority and 
capacity for state-craft was linked to another less dis¬ 
tinguished ‘ descent. She was also the daughter of Anne 
Boleyn, and had inherited all the vanity of her blatant 
and pretentious mother, and in Elizabeth’s case the vanity 
was preposterous. Therefore she toyed with the notion of 
marriage, dressed herself up magnificently to impress her 
suitors, talked to them in riddles, but had no intention 
whatever of allowing herself to be trapped. 

The Archduke Charles was succeeded by King Eric of 
Sweden who, in turn, was followed by the Duke of 
Holstein, an unexceptionable young man in every way. 
On him, in desperation, Elizabeth bestowed the Order of 
the Garter and a life pension to console him for her 
change of mind, perhaps also, in uneasy memory of 
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ancient Danegeld. But she retained her freedom and was 
satisfied. 

These were the overtures of foreign Princes. At home 
there were attempts by ambitious men to win the Queen 
for themselves and seize her power. Of these the most 
notorious was Lord Robert Dudley who had become her 
inseparable companion, and was believed by everyone to 
be the man she loved. His influence over her was enor¬ 
mous; she treated him with the utmost familiarity and 
affection. All his gifts were those most likely to appeal to 
her: looks, dash and glamour combined with the qualities 
of a courtier to keep her interested and amused. But there 
his virtues ended. Immensely opportunist, he kept his 
wife, Amy Robsart, hidden away at Gumnor in Oxford¬ 
shire. And when her sudden and unaccountable death 
gave rise to ugly tales foul play was suspected and Dudley 
accused. The Queen crushed unpleasant rumours by 
strongly affirming her belief in his innocence, but the 
mystery was never solved. Still, Dudley’s reputation was 
sufficiently cleared for him now to concentrate his atten¬ 
tion on a single object: marriage with the Queen. He 
believed that she cared for liim, was certain of his own 
power over her, and convinced that it was strong enough 
to gain his end. He tried through the Spanish Ambassa¬ 
dor to enlist the support of Philip, with assurances that he 
would do his utmost to help the oppressed Catholics, but 
de Quadra hesitated to advise his master. He found 
Dudley ‘heartless, spiritless, treacherous, and false’. 

However much Dudley fancied bis chances, the Queen 
was never in danger of allowing her heart to outplay her 
head. She was prepared to enjoy the society of her hand¬ 
some, clever, and fascinating courtiers; she was ready to 
reward them with the toys of honour, and to give them 
every reasonable opportunity for enriching themselves— 
at their own risk and expense. But she had no intention of 
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allowing anybody to marry her, be he foreign or F.nglisjTij 
royal or commoner. 

With Dudley she was arch and capricious. At one 
moment ready to give him a peerage, the next .slashin g 
the patent to pieces instead of signing it; in the words of 
an eye-witness she would ‘pup with her lips and say she 
would not marry a subject’. However, she eventually 
created him Earl of Leicester. 

The disquieting matter of the succession was still un¬ 
decided, and developments abroad had increased its im¬ 
portance. The young King of France had died in 1560, 
and his widow the Queen of Scots, free to return home, 
had taken possession of her own inheritance and entered 
Edinburgh among the acclamations of her people. 

At once Elizabeth’s suspicion had awoken. The nearness 
to England of the eighteen-year-old Qjieen, her links with 
France, her youth, her grace, her charm, and her beauty 
—added to her Catholic* upbringing—all oombined to 
make her an embarrassing neighbour. Ste might re¬ 
marry, she might not. In either case she stood next in 
succession to the English Crown, and Elizabeth’s intellec¬ 
tual reasoning convinced her that this very position was 
fraught with danger to herself. The cousins had stood on 
guard, therefore, each keenly conscious of the other’s 
existence, nearness, and rivalry. On Mary’s impulsive side 
a sincere attempt was made to win over the friendship of 
Elizabeth to whom Cecil had suggested her as the la^ul 
heir, to be acknowledged openly, failing any children of 
her own. But Elizabeth objected on various grounds, for 
her reason persuaded her of the danger of acknowledging 
an heir to the throne whose yearly, daily, hourly interest 
it would surely be to wish herself out of the way. 

Progress at this rate was lingering. To come to a better 
and speedier understanding a meeting was arranged be¬ 
tween the cousins. It was thought by the Ministers on 
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both sides that personal contact might smooth the way to 
a better understanding, and it was hoped to persuade 
Mary to adopt the reformed religion. John Knox had done 
little but offend and anger her; Elizabeth might succeed 
where Knox had failed. But shortly before she was due to 
set out for England Mary was told that the meeting was 
postponed for a year. 

Whatever the reason, it was certainly not unconsidered. 
Queen Elizabeth, who took everything into calculation, had 
something to fear; the effect of Mary’s presence among her 
religious sympathizers in England. And in her unpredict¬ 
able way she slipped suddenly out of her commitment. 

That same autumn a flood of rumours and prophecies 
spread like wild-fire about the Queen who had fallen 
dangerously ill with smallpox. One of these was the predic¬ 
tion that she would not outlive the following March, and 
pardy on account of the alarm which these rumours 
spread, talks on the subject of the Queen of Scots’ mar¬ 
riage began again. Each side had its candidate, the most 
unexpected being Leicester whose name was suddenly 
suggested by the convalescent Elizabeth. The Scots 
countered with the Earl of Darnlcy, and though opposed 
unsuccessfully by Elizabeth, Mary and he were married 
secredy in 1565. The marriage was disastrous for the 
Queen of Scots whose long chain of misfortunes now 
began, and whose tragedy is so closely involved with the 
life of her English cousin. In and out of the Elizabethan 
pageant weaves the Scottish drama of violence, ruthless¬ 
ness and ferocity, scheming, hatred and revenge almost 
without relief. And in its centre stands the figure of the 
tall, solitary Queen with her too trustful nature, her 
French ways, and subde un-English mind. A figure bound 
to attract to her side the resdess, the chivalrous, the dis¬ 
contented, and the discredited. 

It had been Elizabeth’s aim to weaken die position of 
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Mary Stuart; her intention was to keep her dependent 
upon her own good will. She herself had re-opened matri¬ 
monial negotiations with the Archduke Charles, and after 
this with Leicester himself, empty projects which as usual 
came to nothing. Then, one summer evening in 1566 as 
the Queen was dancing at Greenwich, Cecil slipped 
through the dancers and whispered in her ear. She broke 
off at once, went to her chair and sat down, her head lean¬ 
ing on her hand. The news she had received was perplex¬ 
ing; a son had been bom to Mary. The succession was 
assured to the thrones of Scotland and England. 

The effects of this important event were seen at once. 
It was acclaimed by all loyal Scots everywhere and 
increased the number of Mary’s supporters. Elizabeth, 
childless, unmarried even, had no nearer heir than this 
son of her inspiring rival. Yet marry she would not. Her 
attitude led to a brush with Parliament which illustrates 
her methods of ruling. The House of Commons was in a 
nervous mood. It begged her to review the whole question 
of marriage, insisting that the nation was unquiet. Eliza¬ 
beth’s reply was to tell it to mind its own business. Parlia¬ 
ment unused to such treatment, was in an uproar, and 
urged the Queen to think again. But her way with 
Parliaments was individual and effective. She had per¬ 
fected a style of speech so obscure and roundabout that 
when her message was ended the Commons could make 
nothing out of it. They felt they had been made ridiculous, 
and protested. Once more she sent them about their 
business. They went. But they had one strong card left. 
They knew their Queen by now. She needed money, and 
this only Parliament could vote. A fortnight passed, then, 
as no grant was forthcoming, she yielded. Her subsidy was 
voted, and in the New Year, 1567, she haughtily dissolved 
Parliament, warning both Houses neVer again to try the 
patience of their Sovereign. 
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In the following month news reached her from Scotland 
that Darnley had been murdered and tliat suspicion had 
fallen on Mary. Elizabeth rose to the occasion, wrote to 
her affectionately, begging her to clear herself and bring 
the criminals to justice. But Mary, the victim of inex¬ 
perience and the tool of unscrupulous advisers, was be¬ 
trayed all round, and betrayed repeatedly. Her abduction 
by the Earl of Bothwcll and her marriage to him, forced 
though it was, seemed to lend support to the rumour. 
Scotland once more seethed with discontent, and Mary 
was seized and taken to Lochlevcn. 

These dramatic events were watched by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth with a clear and already experienced eye. Though on 
principle she hesitated to interfere, certain questions were 
now involved which she held to be sacred. And however 
her subsequent actions arc judged she had at that moment 
no hesitation in denouncing those who had laid violent 
hands on the anointed person of a sovereign. What could 
be done to Mary today she herself might suffer tomorrow. 
It could not be allowed. This was the result of Knox’s 
pernicious doctrine, a man whose principles she thoroughly 
detested. For she had been unable to forgive his notorious 
attack on women rulers, the ‘monstrous regiment’ which 
had struck her in her most vulnerable spot: her sense of 
Kingship. 

She now recommended severe punishment so as to 
teach subjects to respect their sovereigns, and did her 
utmost to protect Mary on whose escape from Lochleven 
into England there is no question that Elizabeth genviiucly 
intended to protect and support a fellow sovereign 
deprived of her rights. 

But Cecil and his friends saw the situation in a vastly 
different light from that in which it appeared to the 
Queen. The fly they had been hoping to ensnare had 
wandered right into their web. Nothing now could suit 
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them better than to keep it entangled aJive, yet helpless, 
ill its meshes, indefinitely. 

Mary was in a terrible position. Friendless, wronged, 
unwise, yet innocent of murder she was now denied all 
access to Elizabeth. The plan was simple enough; the two 
women were kept apart. Elizabeth was told deliberately 
that she might not decently receive a woman suspected of 
murdering her husband; on hearing which Mary asked 
permission to leave the country. But of this there was no 
question. She was taken to Tutbury, and placed under 
the protection of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Cecil had won the first round of his battle for the pos¬ 
session of Scotland, From now on, Mary was Elizabeth’s 
guest, then her prisoner, and finally her victim. 


In 1563 Elizabeth’s second Parliament had passed an 
Act under which heavy penalties, death included, had 
been imposed on all who would not take the Oath of 
Supremacy. To Catholics this meant abandoning their 
religion or the fatal alternative. And many Protestants, 
indignant at their treatment, supported them so strongly 
that the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Qjieen began to 
be questioned in Parliament. 

Elizabeth hesitated. By nature far from belligerent, she 
was now thoroughly alarmed at the prospect of national 
bloodshed which might result from the forcing of the Act. 
She advised her bishops to be extremely careful and to 
consider each case on its own merits, showing as much 
leniency as possible. To this prudence the Catholics owed 
their lives, but they were still dependent on the Queen’s 
moods, and were at the mercy of any unfriendly influence 
which she might undergo. She might in fact change at any 
time. 

The plight of the Qjieen of Scots had stirred feelings 
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deeply, and in the north of England the Catholics were 
rallying to the support of the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmorland, both of whom had declared for Mary 
and were prepared to liberate her. But in the meantime 
negotiations had been going on for her marriage with the 
Duke of Norfolk as part of a scheme to save her and the 
Catholic cause, for the older conservative group of nobles 
were still convinced that Elizabeth’s reign would not last 
long. Leicester, who had promised support, now fell ill 
and failed to influence her in this direction, so that by the 
time Elizabeth heard of the plan she interpreted it both 
as a plot against herself and as deliberate disloyalty. 
Behind the idea of the marriage was a party of nobles who 
believed that insistence, if strong enough, would shame 
the Queen into releasing her captive cousin. The Duke of 
Norfolk was arrested with others, including Ridolfi, an 
Italian merchant in London suspecting of acting for 
various foreign powers, but though a thorough cross- 
examination was made nothing was found to incriminate 
the Duke as having been disloyal or treacherous. 

The country was by this time unsettled: the north 
bristled with armed men. The two northern earls paused, 
uncertain whether or not to revolt. When news reached 
them of the Dtike of Norfolk’s arrest their doubts ceased: 
they raised the standard of rebellion, the bells of small 
country churches spread the news from dale to fell, and 
the border lords marched south to release the Queen of 
■Scots. Their attempt was foiled; she had meanwliile been 
transferred to Coventry. Their plans were wrecked, they 
withdrew to the dales, called in the Scottish Borderers, 
and waited for developments. 

Elizabeth, meanwhile, had sent her cousin Lord 
Hunsdon with a force from Hexham to crush the rising. 
Hunsdon marched his men through hostile country 
blazing with the beacons of his opponents, until both sides 
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faced each other beside the Gelt, a turbulent and impas¬ 
sable northern stream. The clash settled the day. The rebels, 
dispersed by Hunsdon’s cavalry, lost heart, scattered far 
across the wild dales and over the border into Scotland. 

The revolt was over. As its dust cleared. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, whose position had so far been believed insecure, 
was seen to have gained in strength and authority. But the 
symptoms of the rising had disturbed her. She at once took 
large-scale reprisals. The poor paid with their lives, swing¬ 
ing helplessly from hundreds of gibbets which rose starkly 
across the country from end to end. The landowners were 
spared for trial; their wealth was considered more useful 
t >i^Ti their persons. It might be, and was, forfeit to the 
Crown, and the Crown was hungry for treasure. 

After this vindictive action the Queen assured her people 
that she had no intention of persecuting them for their 
religious opinions so long as they conformed outwardly to 
the laws of the land. But the Catholics insisted that their 
loyalty to Elizabeth had never been in doubt. They had 
meant to liberate Mary Stuart whom they considered a 
victim, and had hoped by an'anging her marriage with 
the Duke of Norfolk to strengtlicn the cause of their own 
Faith. But that cause had collapsed. They now heard with 
dismay that the Pope conceived it his duty to excommuni¬ 
cate Queen Elizabeth and absolve her subjects from their 
allegiance. 

Their danger was now acute. 

Mary Stuart was in captivity. But she was alive. While 
she lived on she could not help being a political and inter¬ 
national problem. To put her to death would have 
shocked the world and created a new martyr; to order her 
release would give neither security to Elizabeth nor 
assurance to Cecil. Her abdication of the Scottish throne 
in favour of her three-year-old son had been forced from 
her, and he now reigned in her place. 
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Negotiations were meanwhile resumed with France in 
favour of a marriage between Queen Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Anjou, a brother of the King. They were con¬ 
ducted by Francis Walsingham, a man trained by Cecil 
in skilled diplomacy, and chief of his secret service. But 
neither side took the proposals very seriously; their chief 
use at the time seems to have been to attract the Duke 
away from any intention he might otherwise have had of 
marrying the Queen of Scots. For now she seemed fated 
to become unwittingly a storm-centre for every kind of 
intrigue which malcontents, fortune-hunters, or romantics 
might wish to begin. From castle to castle she was con¬ 
stantly moved, helpless and hopeless; pitiful to her friends, 
a problem to her enemies, and distressing to the chival¬ 
rous feelings of Lord Shrewsbury who found himself 
bound to his unhappy victim, yet unable to rid himself 
of the responsibility laid upon him by his Sovereign. 

From being a host he had become a gaoler. 

The Duke of Norfolk had been released from the Tower. 
He was still the principal representative of a conservative 
group who hoped that by his marriage with Mary Stuart 
the sinister influence of Cecil over Queen Elizabeth would 
be broken. In this scheme he was supported by Leicester, 
always jealous of that influence and burning to see it 
destroyed. But it presently appeared that Ridolfi was at 
the bottom of negotiations which involved aid from 
France, Spain, and Rome, and as the ‘Ridolfi Plot’ was 
unravelled, alarm spread at Court and arrests were made. 
At the Tower of London the rack was systematically and 
ruthlessly used. The Duke of Norfolk, in spite of persistent 
denials of the charge of high treason, was declared guilty 
and so condemned to death. 

Elizabeth was nervous. Averse to bloodshed and bent 
on an attitude of clemency, she twice signed his death 
warrant, twice revoked it, then, urged by a Parliament 
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under pressure from Cecil, who had now become Lord 
Burghley, she finally gave way. In her view it was 
Norfolk’s life or Mary’s. She signed the death warrant; 
and in doing so bought a few more years of reprieve to 
the miserable existence of the Queen of Scots. 
Parliament was satisfied. 


Walsingham’s plans for the marriage of Elizabeth with 
the Duke of Anjou had been still-born; nothing had come 
of the proposals, and when the Duke was unexpectedly 
elected to the throne of Poland the matter was dropped 
altogether. But there was still the Duke of Alengon, a 
young man in his early twenties; he now assumed his 
brother’s titles, and, becoming in turn Duke of Anjou was 
put forward as a substitute suitor for the hand of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The courtship was as extraordinary as anything in fact 
or fiction. The Duke was far from handsome; he was 
small and grotesque in appearance. He was beside this a 
social misfit, a soldier of fortune on the look-out for the 
most promising career that should come his way; marriage 
with the Qjieen of England, or promotion in the Low 
Countries. To attain either of these he was ready to throw 
in his lot with the Huguenots. 

The preliminaries took place in secret. A correspon¬ 
dence was begun between a mysterious ‘Madame de 
Lisle’ and a ‘Don Lucidor’, the go-between being a 
Huguenot gentleman, Maisonfleur. In high-flown lan¬ 
guage embroidered with compliments, a game of bargain¬ 
ing began between the elderly spinster and the youthful, 
undersized gnome. But for the time being they did not meet. 

It can hardly be supposed in spite of the languishing 
tone of her letters, that the Queen was pining for the sight 
of this unpleasing suitor—^she kept him waiting far too 
0 
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long for that; besides, in England the marriage was un¬ 
popular. Fear of foreign domination revived, and old 
prejudices flared up. A Puritan, Stubbs, distributed a 
pamphlet predicting the consequences of tlie proposed 
French alliance. This made a strong impression. Stronger 
still was Elizabeth’s answer. Stubbs and his printer were 
savagely sentenced to losing their right hands. Stubbs 
stoically endured the sentence, and at the scaffold before 
a shocked crowd waved his hat with his left hand crying, 
'God save the Queen’. The effect was deep and people 
were everywhere uneasy. 

Elizabeth was vexed. She faced criticism in many 
quarters. To her Gouncil she argued that all she wished in 
fact to do was to please her people, marry, and give them 
an heir. She raged, she wept, she stormed. She bullied 
her Ministers until at last they surrendered, humbly 
returning to assure her that they would die at her feet 
rather than displease her. No more was heard of objec¬ 
tions to the French marriage. SUll, say what she might, the 
Queen was in no particular haste to marry. Her Court 
was renowned for ils brilliance, and for the resplendent 
figures with which she pleased to surround herself, the 
favourites, men whom she picked for their looks, gifts, 
and social qualities. With these she was arch and playful, 
often boisterous; heaping upon them honours and 
rewards, and in return receiving an amount of flattery 
which made her reign a by-word for exaggerated compli¬ 
ments and extravagant comparisons. Handsome young 
men competed with one another for her approval or 
favour, but knew better than to presume on her smile. 
This was invariably the way to invite her dreadful dis¬ 
pleasure, for when it came it was accompanied by rages 
at which the whole Court trembled. It was a deliberate 
whim of her calculating nature to bind to her side the 
best and most shining spirits of the age by keeping them 
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dependent on her for every prize the world had to offer. 
An ardent, ambitious nature like that of Leicester, hi: 
nephew Essex, or Nottingham, would be perpetually 
stimulated yet irritated by rivalry, and as time went by 
the Queen was to find it increasingly difficult to play the 
part of a goddess to whom all knelt, yet, while kneeling, eyed 
each other distrustfully, suspicious of the least advantage. 

But in the midsummer of her reign Leicester’s influence 
outclassed all others, and though he more than once went 
too far in his insolent presumption, his splendid way of 
living, the magnificence of his hospitality, and his princely 
entertainments were proof to Elizabeth that his social 
genius justified his position as the foremost satellite 
revolving round the ‘bright particular star’ encrusted in 
its own magnificence, the glorious Eliza, herself. 

Prudence and thrift are commendable virtues. In Queen 
Elizabeth they were carried to excess. The prudence 
inherited from Henry VII had developed into cfissimula- 
tion, the thrift had become downright meanness. She 
grudged every penny spent on public undertakings, stinted 
her forces until tliey were sometimes almost starving, but 
spared nothing on the magnificent apparel that became 
her as the Queen of England. Still, much of her adorn¬ 
ment was supplied by her courtiers, who were encouraged 
to rival one another in presenting her with treasures, for 
she expected her nobles to provide her with entertain¬ 
ments becoming to so great a ruler—so long as she herself 
was put to no expense. Her habit of rewarding her 
favourites with monopolies was exasperating to the 
country, for in this way she enriched them at speed 
without cost to herself. 

Leicester had thus acquired great wealth with which to 
entertain his sovereign; he also had the gifts with which to 
put it to use. The historic visit which Elizabeth paid him 
was a spectacular example of what the English Renaissance 
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was able to stage in the heart of the Midlands in 1575. 

He met the Queen and her suite at the edge of his 
estates and hunted home with them tlirough the Warwick¬ 
shire woods reaching Kenilworth Castle as the sun dipped 
behind its rosy battlements into the distant landscape. 

At the gateway ten sibyls welcomed the Queen, and 
after a number of oudandish devices intended to astonish, 
amuse, and flatter her simultaneously, after a flourish of 
trumpets had been sounded on the battlements by six 
silken-clad stalwarts, and the Lady of the Lake had offered 
her watery kingdom to the earthly sovereign, after many 
such allegorical diversions Queen Elizabeth entered 
Kenilworth Castle by torchlight. 

Every day some new device was used to entertain her, 
and the visit continued for nearly three weeks with 
masques, madrigals, and revels for the Queen, while the 
people enjoyed rustic sports and junketings, bear-baiting, 
tumbling, dancing, and general merry-making. Wherever 
she went Elizabeth was the central figure, greeted by florid 
addresses and loyal demonstrations. It all delighted her, 
her vanity was enormous. Believing herself beyond com¬ 
pare in beauty, lemning, and accomplishments, she ex¬ 
pected to be constandy reminded of this gratifying 
conviction. As a young girl, and in the first flush of her 
reign, her looks had been striking and unquestionably 
admired. But we cannot be so convinced of her beauty, the 
myth she would have had her contemporaries believe. 
Like the incense of her courtiers almost all her portraits 
are examples of Elizabethan fervour rather than accuracy. 
But whatever the truth about her appearance she un¬ 
doubtedly possessed magnetism, and a Welsh fluency of 
speech that never failed her. She also had the capacity 
when the occasion suited her to deliver a string of high- 
sounding sentiments with ail the charm of which she was 
such a mistress, yet which ended in meaning next to nothing. 
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Popularity was one of her secrets. By this she governed, 
and kept her throne; by this, too, she managed to ride 
the storms that blew up as the result of her own tryannical 
behaviour. She understood the worth of popularity to her¬ 
self, and linked it instinctively to its agent, publicity. To 
be liked by her people she needed to be seen by them all; 
she also needed identifying with them as a personality 
directly touching the life of each one of them. Her under¬ 
standing of how to play on their feelings by stirring their 
loyalty and stimulating their dawning national pride, their 
instincts of self-protection and their confidence in her 
authority was one of the qualities that were to prove so 
valuable when war with Spain had begun and invasion 
seemed imminent. Later on aU her strength would be 
needed for the great effort to rally her dissatisfied captains 
in the abortive expeditions to Ireland and the Continent. 

To make herself better known to her people she intro¬ 
duced a great series of summer tours of the Midland and 
Home counties, her Progresses, fatiguing journeys which 
lasted for weeks, involved an amazing amount of trouble 
and expense to her hosts, but created much interest in the 
localities that were visited. As she stayed in the great 
mansions of her more important subjects a great deal of 
rivalry sprang up between her hosts, each of whom was 
expected to show his most lavish hospitality to his Queen. 
The burghers and peasants were given several days of 
unaccustomed gaiety, all the people had a chance of 
seeing their magnificent sovereign, and wherever she 
halted revels took place for days on end. 

On such occasions she was in her most radiant mood; 
good-humoured, amusing, and affable. At Oxford Eind 
Cambridge, where strenuous visits were intensified by 
having to listen for days on end to interminable harangues 
and orations in Greek and Latin, she was more than equal 
to the test, never looked bored or vague, but concentrated 
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intently on the business, laughed at the right moment, and 
instantly capped a boring compliment with a witty reply. 

Her speeches, indeed, were models of eloquence and 
she could express noble sentiments with exquisite grace 
and tact. What people at all susceptible to the spoken 
word could have resisted the appeal of this tribute to their 
loyal affection? 

There is no jewel, be it never so rich a price, which I 
prefer before this jewel, I mean your love. For I do more 
esteem it than either treasure or riches; for that we know 
how to prize, but love and thanks I count inestimable. And 
though God hath raised me high, yet this I count the glory 
of my crown, that I have reigned with your loves. This 
makes that I do not so much rejoice that God hath made me 
a Qjieen, as to be Queen over so thankful a people. 

She was interested in every side of life, and pleased 
where the activities of her subjects proved tlie wisdom of 
her peaceful policy. Trade flourished. In 1578 she was at 
Norwich seeing the satisfactory results of twenty years of 
steady development. Here die Flemish weavers had 
taught the local population their trade, and everywhere 
looms were humming. England had begun to manufac¬ 
ture her own woollens, where before she had sent the raw 
material to be woven and dyed in the Netherlands. Pros¬ 
perity had come to East AngUa, and as the Queen attended 
its demonstrations of loyalty, and saw the first harvest of 
the long peace come in, the children of Norwich gathered 
before her and declaimed the story in verse: 

We bought before the things which now we sell. 

These slender imps their works do pass the waves; 

God’s peace and thine we hold and prosper well; 

Of every month the hands the charges saves. 

Thus through thy help, and aid of power divine. 

Doth Norwich live, whose hearts and goods are thine. 
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Well might the mass of her subjects be grateful. She 
guarded their interests and cared for their success. And 
^though there was, indeed, another side to tiiis happy 
picture there was a very genuine turn for the better in the 
condition of the country as a whole. She liked children; 
she liked youth, surrounded by its adventurous spirit it 
was possible to forget the relentless passage of time. 

As she grew older the second generation of Elizabethans 
were beginning to make their mark. The long line of poets 
and dramatists, from Spenser to Shakespeare and on to 
Webster; the chain of imperialists and pioneers from 
Hawkins and Drake to Raleigh and Bacon would stretch 
out beyond her era and into the succeeding reign; typical 
products of the Renaissance with all its headlong joy and 
fury of living, its curiosity about the world, its longing for 
experience and enthusiasm for experiment. Vivid, vital, 
imaginative, and tempestuous, its most stimulating expres¬ 
sion would be found in its drama, and its most practical 
outlet its spirit of independence, conflict, and adventure, 
bringing a stimulus to ^e national pride wliich now began 
to assert itself. 


Time was passing. With it had evaporated the court¬ 
ship of the Duke of Anjou. Elizabeth had been nearly forty 
when the idyll began; when it ended she was close on fifty 
years old. Not before 1579 did the impatient lover set foot 
in England and then only for three days. There had been 
endless bargainings, delays, and tricks to gain time. But 
the game of cat and mouse was up. When the King of 
France gave in to every concision Elizabeth had required 
she was forced to face facts. 

Anjou came once again, in 1583, received a final dis- 
missad, and still protesting his undying love departed in 
tears which the Queen graciously dried with her own 
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pocket handkerchief. The great farce was over. Having 
fdled to wed Europe’s most unaccountable ruler he had 
accepted his fate, weeping yet resigned. But the French 
had one more card to play. In eflFect they threatened 
Elizabeth with breach of promise. They had expected the 
alliance to take place; now they demanded 200,000 crowns 
if England was to keep their friendship. Elizabeth was 
shocked at the price. 

The Duke of Anjou had left to take up an appointment 
in the Netherlands. Three years later he was dead, 
mourned by his elderly bride who gamely played her part 
to the end, declared herself a widow, and made a great 
show of her lost and blighted love. 

The Netherlands were in active revolt against the 
Spanish occupation. They needed help from England. 
Elizabeth, realist in all her dealings, sent plenty of sym¬ 
pathy, but little aid. For although she had no wish to see 
Philip’s naval power so near her own door, neither did she 
fancy the alternative, French control, which might at any 
moment be used against her. So she cheered on the Dutch¬ 
men with moral support and promises of help, and by 
detaining Anjou for years with matrimonial projects had 
fought a very useful rearguard action. Besides, for her the 
triumph was personal; it was a vindication of her own 
method of governing, for by making her political business 
depend upon her personal affairs she had managed to keep 
foreign policy in her own hands, not in those of her 
advisers. She was bold, dexterous, and skilful. She knew 
when to bluff; better still, she knew when her opponent 
was bluffing. But very occasionally she was outmanoeuvred. 
In 1585 when civil war broke out once more in France, 
Spain had a free hand in the Netherlands whose conquered 
people asked Elizabeth to take tliem under her own 
dominion. But though Burghley begged her to accept, she 
was consistent with her life-long rule not to poach on the 
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preserves of another sovereign; she believed that monarchs 
should uphold each other, and, once again, was not pre¬ 
pared to admit the right of subjects to pick and choose 
their rulers. Feeling that such an action would disgrace 
her for all time, she refused the offer. But by a treaty of 
alliance which she signed she eventually sent a small force 
under Leicester to the Netherlanders’ aid, though he had, 
in fact, orders to do nothing likely to insult the King of 
Spain’s sovereignty. This treaty became a millstone round 
the neck of Elizabeth; she came to detest it, and still more 
to despise herself for her ignoble part in assisting rebels. 

Leicester’s beliaviour made matters worse. He accepted 
the highest honours from the grovelling Netherlanders, 
gave himself the utmost importance, and, as news of his 
magnificent state reached the outraged Qpeen her anger 
was terrible. She wrote to him daily; peremptory letters 
threatening his recall, abusive and reproachful letters. But 
Leicester was sure of himself and of his own power. He did 
nothing. By the spring of 1586 she had given in. She was 
meekly reinforcing him with men and, actually, with 
money. 


Since 1577 the Catholics had been drifting back to 
England. Earlier in the reign when the priests had been 
almost exterminated many had fled abroad. Now they 
returned as missionaries, risking the fearful penalties of 
discovery. These ‘recusants’, as they were called, were 
now hunted up and down the land, thrown into gaols, 
many were racked in the Tower and hanged, drawn, and 
quartered at Tyburn. An Act declared every priest in 
England guilty of high treason, and from now until the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign the savage persecutions con¬ 
tinued. In farmhouses, manors, in unsuspected buildings 
everywhere hiding holes were constructed: attics, closets, 
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and secret stairways were converted to shelter the fugitives 
who had returned to stand by their own people. This was 
the terrible reverse side of the glorious Elizabethan pic¬ 
ture. It stains that golden age in blood, and the central 
figure is always the unhappy and victimized Queen of 
Scots. 

For some years past her plight had grown steadily worse 
until by 1579 the conditions in which she lived had so 
deteriorated that she now mostly stayed in bed from 
weakness and exhaustion. 

Queen Elizabeth, whose conscienec still battered against 
her hardened heart, now trusted nobody. She distrusted 
Lord Shrewsbury, suspected all Catholics, and even went 
so far as to doubt the loyalty of Burghley, whom she 
began to imagine was intriguing with Mary in some way 
against her. But Mary had no influential friends. Those 
she had were either helpless or treacherous. Her son. King 
James of Scotland, her last hope, was playing a purely 
mercenary game; at one moment supporting his mother, 
the next negotiating secretly with Elizabeth who eventually 
signed a treaty recognizing him as her rightful successor 
to the throne of England. Elizabeth had now isolated her 
cousin again in Tutbury, a ruined castle where, under the 
charge of Sir Amyas Paulet she was in far sterner hands 
than those of the chivalrous Earl of Shrewsbury, but in 
the winter of 1585 she suddenly removed her to Chartley 
in Staffordshire, and with each downward step in her 
captivity the net closed round her more tightly. A former 
page of Lord Shrewsbury’s called Babington had pitied 
the plight of Mary Stuart and admired her endurance. As 
time went on he had begun to interest himself romantically 
in her cause and devote himself to her interests. He became 
the dupe of one of the most complicated plots of the time, 
furthered by Walsingham’s agents to ruin the unfortunate 
Qpeen altogether. 
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During the summer of 1586 when Mary seemed to have 
little to live for, she received a letter in cipher. It proposed 
a plan to save her, and in her desperation she wrote back 
accepting it. It came from Babington, But before reach¬ 
ing her it had passed through an intricate network of 
agents, traitors, and conspirators whose work was to 
intercept it, betray, decipher, and falsify it. It was 
tampered with in Walsingham’s office and an inserted 
message suggested the assassination of Elizabeth. 

The pre-arranged ‘plot’ was then ‘discovered’ and 
made public. Wild rumours at once spread that the Queen 
was to be murdered, the City destroyed by fire, that the 
Catholics had risen in support of the conspiracy, and that 
an invasion was imminent on the south coast. Popular 
excitement was at its height when the conspirators were 
arrested by Walsingham. There was now little more to be 
done. The last act of the drama was played out at 
Fotheringay to which the Queen of Scots had now been 
transferred. Here the trial took place, and although Eliza¬ 
beth had strictly enjoined that no sentence should be 
passed the court met later at Westminster and laid its 
proceedings before Parliament. Headed by Burghley and 
the Council, both Houses pressed for execution. Elizabeth 
stood alone under pressure; Parliament, the Council, 
Burghley, and Leicester all urging her to agree. Yet, 
much as she wished Mary out of the way she dreaded the 
responsibility before history of removing her. She made a 
last desperate effort to escape the issue by suggesting that 
Paulet might relieve her firom it himself. ‘God forbid,’ he 
replied, ‘ that I should make so foul a shipwreck of my 
conscience or leave so great a blot to my poor posterity, to 
shed blood without law or warrant.’ 

There was no way out. She signed the death warrant. 
Mary received news of the sentence only the day before 
it was carried out, and bore herself with matchless 
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courage. Triumphing at last over her queenly cousin and 
life-long rival, she was aware of the light in which she 
would appear to history, and she made certain that 
nothing of its effect should be lost. She pronounced her¬ 
self grateful for God’s grace to die ‘for the honour of His 
name and of His Church, Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman’. The execution took place in the great hall at 
Fotheringay on 8 February 1587, and after nineteen years 
of adversity the Queen of Scots was able at last to rest. 

When the news reached Elizabeth that sentence of 
death had been carried out, she flew into an ungovernable 
rage, repudiated all share in the responsibility for what 
had happened, accused her secretary, Davison, of having 
misinterpreted her instructions, disgraced him, and made 
him her scapegoat. 

It was as though she could hear the prolonged gasp that 
arose all over horrified Europe. 


Philip had won victories in the Netherlands, but in 
spite of these he had reason to be disturbed. He com¬ 
plained repeatedly of piratical attacks upon his shipping 
as it passed up and down the English Channel on its law¬ 
ful business. His sea commxmications were under constant 
threat, his navy not even safe in its own waters. England 
was still too poor a country to own a navy, but the priva¬ 
teering which took its place had proved most rewarding. 
Elizabeth’s sea-captains were full of energy, sailing from 
time to time to the Spanish Main to fight, plunder, and 
return full of treasure so that the Spaniards had no peace. 
Gradually these illegal raids came to be winked at by the 
Government, for they were becoming a source of much 
profit, and even the Queen and Leicester held shares in 
the outlay. Sir John Hawkins, one of her bluffest and 
toughest admirals had lost a large number of men on one 
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occasion when they had been smuggling and trading 
illicitly in slaves and gold. Now her other great sea-captain, 
Sir Francis Drake, who a few years earlier had sailed 
round the world in The Golden Hind, had, by destroying a 
Spanish squadron off Cadiz, in 1587, forced a situation in 
which war seemed unavoidable. He had returned with 
the news that Philip was building an exceptionally large 
fleet with which he intended to attack England. 

Either Elizabeth genuinely disbelieved this intelligence 
or else pretended to do so. In spite of general alarm, the 
prayers of the Council, and the anxiety of the commanders 
she persistently refused to think invasion a possibility, and 
deliberately obstructed preparations for the expected 
struggle. England had then no standing army; only a 
militia existed, and a fleet raised at the expense of the 
country equipped chiefly by London merchants and the 
seaports. The Qjieen’s ships, a poor collection, were ill 
provided with stores and victuals, the muddle over 
supplies was fearful, commissariat in the hands of un¬ 
scrupulous contractors was a scandal, and the English 
forces were in no condition to fight. 

After a false start, the Armada, a huge fleet of 130 
vessels, sailed on July 12th and seven days later was 
reported oflF the Lizard. They sailed up the Channel, 
majestic, top-heavy, old-fashioned galleons, harried by 
nimble English ships of newer and lighter design which 
dogged them all the way to Calais. On the agth, off 
Gravclines, haJf-destoyed by the blazing fire-ships sent 
among them by Drake, they fled northward in panic, 
fearfully mutilated, ran into severe storms, and rounding 
the British Isles on their way home, the remainder of the 
invincible Armada was scattered, sunk, or foundered off 
the wild coasts of Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. 

It was some time before the octent of the Spanish defeat 
was fully realized, and the danger was already over when, 
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at Tilbury on August 8th, Elizabeth, attired in a helmet 
and cuirass rode through the ranks of her underfed troops, 
heartening them with her warm, heroic words. 

Still, the Armada was scattered; England felt safe, and 
though her inefficiency had cost a scandalous loss of life, 
the Queen went in state to give thanks for her deliverance. 

The war with Spain was officially over, but she con¬ 
tinued to support piratical expeditions to inflict still 
further damage on the collapsing power of Spain. One of 
these adventures was officially ‘in aid* of the Portuguese 
Pretender; in fact it was nothing more than an excuse for 
more raiding, and the English loss of life was appalling. 
Six years later came the last expedition to the Spanish 
Main. From this Drake and Hawkins never returned. 

But the Queen, against her will, now found herself 
embroiled in other directions. In France crisis had fol¬ 
lowed crisis. The House of Valois had come to an end, 
and Elizabeth, who had kept away from French domestic 
troubles, found herself forced to support Henry IV rather 
than Philip of Spain. Her aid, as always, was half-hearted. 
She contributed four thousand men under the command 
of her new favourite, the Earl of Essex, young, reckless, 
adventurous, and wilful, the darling of fortune and 
nephew to Leicester. For Leicester had died shortly after the 
defeat of the Armada, and Elizabeth had shown astonishing 
indifference to this event. Tender memories had been choked 
by greed; she had seized his estate and sold up his effects 
to discharge a debt which he owed the Exchequer. 

Her heart, if she had one, was absorbed by the exploits 
of the younger generation. But not even for her would 
time stand still. Her vanity remained as strong as ever; 
with it a fierce reluctance to admit the approach of old age. 

She grew more imperious and exacting as the years 
went by, and her humours increased in proportion. Her 
appearance, always inclined to the spectacular, was now 
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fantastic, and privileged spectators, Watching her pass 
through the tapestried presence chamber on her way to 
chapel at Greenwich, would notice the stateliness with 
which the bedizened figure would advance, preceded by 
her gentlemen and officers of state. They would notice 
the small, smiling black eyes, the wrinkled oval face, the 
hooked nose, and discoloured teeth showing between the 
tlitn lips. From both ears swung pear-shaped pearls, and 
on the piled red wig balanced a little jewelled crown. Her 
gems were magnificent. Large pearls edged her white silk 
dress covered with a black mantle shot with silver, and 
precious stones sparkled on the long, well-modelled 
fingers. As she passed along turning her face this way and 
that, the assembly would fall on its knees, and now and 
then the Queen would speak to one of the foreign envoys, 
raising him with her hand and addressing him in English, 
French, Italian, or Latin, which ever was most suitable. 

One pretence above aU was to be kept up. The pretence 
of youth; for virgin queens should seem for ever yoimg. 
Elizabeth was sharp with all those who forgot this maxim. 
Even bishops were not immune from her anger. One so 
far forgot himself as to preach on the text ‘Teach us to 
number our days’. He was sharply called to order. He 
was told that he might have kept his arithmetic to himself, 

‘ but I see that the greatest clerks are not the wisest men’. 

In 1598 Burghley died. That same year Philip died 
also. The friends and foes of her life-time and reign, her 
own contemporaries, were fast disappearing, and she was 
left curiously lonely. Old, xmcertain and distrustful, the 
Queen brooded on her fate as she watched the pack of 
eager courtiers, devoured by opportunism and intent on 
exploiting the new prestige of the nation, and at all costs 
to succeed. All she had done for them they accepted as 
their heritage. A new spirit was abroad in the land; bold, 
rich, and effervescent. It bore the sign of all revivals. It 
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was aggressively, offensively nationalistic; it was dedicated 
to adventure, to fame, to glory, and to material profit. 
Thus it was successful. 

The rebellion in Ireland was a test of the Qjieen’s 
waning authority, for Essex, to whom nothing was denied, 
claimed command of the expeditionary force sent to sup¬ 
press it. He failed through incompetence; sickness deci¬ 
mated his troops, and he returned suddenly and flung him¬ 
self unannounced at the Queen’s feet, travel-stained, sob¬ 
bing, and desperate. His charm this time did not work. 
In terrible wrath she dismissed him, charged him with 
disobedience under orders, and placed him under arrest. 
Although he wrote her dramatic appeals she ignored them. 
Then he saw that his hold over Elizabeth was lost. 

On her side she recognized that her authority was in 
danger. Essex had friends, men like Francis Bacon and 
Walter Raleigh, who stood to benefit by his influence and 
success. These would see who was the master, if only 
Essex were free. 

He made a single, planned attempt to win himself back 
into public favour, escaped from his guards, and attempted 
an insurrection. It was an utter failure and ended his 
spectacular career. He was tried, found guilty, and con¬ 
demned to death, and in February 1601 Elizabeth sent 
him to the block. Though still only thirty-four he was 
resigned to die, and bore himself wi& composure and an 
undoubted dignity, openly asking pardon for ‘this great, 
this bloody, this crying, this infectious sin, whereby so 
many for love of me have been drawn to offend God, to 
offend their sovereign, to offend the world’. Then, having 
said the Lord’s Prayer, and recommended himself to the 
Divine mercy, he laid his fair, handsome head on the 
block. There were three strokes, and aU was over. 

The Queen did not survive him long. Her authority was 
broken and nothing now seemed to go right. An expedi- 
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tion to the Spanish coast in 1602 came to nothing, and at 
last her health seemed to be breaking up. That winter was 
particularly bitter, and the Queen was exposed to severe 
north-easterly winds as she journeyed from house to house 
in a round of visits. Early in the New Year she caught a 
heavy cold and seemed unable to throw it off. Her 
strength seemed gone. By the end of February she was 
worse, and by March seriously ill. She fought death as 
she had fought old age, gallantly ignoring its approach. 
She refused to give in, took next to no nourishment, and 
declined to go to bed. 

For days and nights she lay on cushions piled upon the 
floor of a room at Nonsuch Palace. As she grew gradually 
weaker her chief advisers surrounded her, bending 
forward, tired from perpetual standing, yet hoping to 
gather her last instructions. Towards the end she lost her 
speech, but they understood from her faint gestures that 
she acknowledged James VI as her successor to the Grown 
of England. 

On March 24th she died, and as the deep bells tolled 
throughout London a messenger sped northward to an¬ 
nounce to the Scottish sovereign the news of his accession 
to the English throne. 

The Glorious Eliza was dead, but the Elizabethan spirit 
lived on. Turbulent and restless, it was impossible to 
quench at the mere change of a ruler, and the resplendent 
memory of the old Queen soon became a legend at the 
timid Court of King James. 

As the lusty navigators had enhanced her prestige, so 
the poets continued to magnify her name, though as well 
to overestimate her character. The powerful, successful 
sovereign was made to appear a super woman, which she 
assuredly was not. But the temptation was strong. Not 
even Shakespeare could resist embellishing the illustrious 
memory. At the close of King Henry VIJI Granmer is made 
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to predict the future of the baby he is christening, and does 
so in noble if thoroughly fulsome language: 

This royal infant. .. 

Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 

Which time shall bring to ripeness: she shall be . . , 

A pattern to all princes living with her. . . . 

In her days every man shall eat in safety. 

Under his own vine, what he plants; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. . . . 

Nor shall this peace sleep with her: but as when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix. 

Her ashes new create another heir. 

As great in admiration as herself. 

• • • 

She shall be, to the happiness of England 
An aged princess; many days shall see her. 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 

Would I had known no morel But she must die,— 

She must, the saints must have her,-—yet a virgin; 

A most unspotted lily shall she pass 

To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her. 

Her claim to greatness must in any case be judged 
against the standards of her time, there being no absolutes 
in such matters. Few characters have seemed at once 
more contradictory, more interesting, yet more repulsive 
than this compelling figure whose splendour has stamped 
itself so forcibly on an age. But it is most necessary to 
separate the woman, vain, heartless, self-assertive, and 
indelicate from the Qpeen, the authoritative and fearless 
leader of the people she united; and whose entire concern 
lay in the interests of her country. Her work in this respect 
was very thoroughly achieved. She was an immense figure, 
though lacking the highest form of greatness; and her 
qualities should not be confused with moral worth or 
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judged by ordinary standards of goodness. She was per¬ 
sonally responsible for ruthless and inhuman actions, but 
she understood the meaning of true kingship, inspired her 
people, united them by a shrewd personal policy, brought 
them prosperity through peace, and left them strong, 
sound, and in the eyes of the whole world not lightly to 
be treated. 




SARAH SIDDONS 


1755—1831 

To have seen Mrs. Siddons was an event in everyone’s 
life; and does she think we have forgot her?— 

William Hazlitt 

During most of the eighteenth century an evening at a 
play was a mixed enjoyment. In London and the larger 
provincial centres a few of the old period theatres may still 
be seen; dignified buildings with pillared porches to 
remind one of that graceful age. But inside they were any¬ 
thing but comfortable. On the one hand there were the 
performers, probably a stock company belonging to the 
theatre, doing their utmost to make themselves heard 
across a row of smoking oil lamps; on the other the 
audience, a mixed and imruly crowd who, since queues 
were unknown, had fought their way into the gallery and 
the pit with their fists, knocking off hats and wigs in the 
struggle to reach their places on hard wooden benches, 
and among whom glided nimble pickpockets slipping into 
their own coat-tails an assortment of watches, chains, fobs, 
and silk handkerchiefs. 

The grander patrons, the people of quality, occupied 
the boxes which often surrounded the circle on several 
tiers. But as likely as not they heard little of the piece 
owing to the constant hubbub that rose from the floor of 
the auditorium. Talking, shouting, quarrelling, and yelling 
went on uninterruptedly throughout the play; there was 
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no consideration for the enjoyment of others, no authority 
for keeping order. Self-consciousness was completely 
absent; people talked, laughed, cried, or went into 
hysterics—just as they felt inclined. 

If these were the conditions in the larger theatres, those 
in smaller places must be imagined. These had no stock 
players, but depended on travelling companies who 
toured the country in the humblest barnstorming capacity, 
usually bedraggled comedians trudging through mud and 
dust in every season; a raffish, drunken crew treated as 
mountebanks or performing animals by the authorities, 
who often arrested them under the Vagrancy Act. 

Such a company consisted of the manager who financed 
it, and his family who played in it, sharing the profits 
along with the other members of the troupe. They were 
usually an improvident, tipsy set of people, welcomed by 
crowds on arrival at a new town, and ingloriously driven 
out of it by angry tradesmen, leaving nothing behind them 
but bills and bad debts. 

Still, not all strolling companies were of this type; a few 
were esteemed and had high standards. That of Mr. Roger 
Kemble was well known throughout the West Country, 
and during the summer of 1755, on reaching the old hill- 
town of Brecon, his wife, a dark, handsome woman of 
character and business sense, gave birth to a daughter at 
the old Shoulder of Mutton inn. This was their first child, 
and they named her Sarah. Soon she became their 
prodigy. In due course more children made their appear¬ 
ance; among these John Phihp, Stephen, Frances, Anne, 
and Charles Kemble all played some part in the life of 
their eldest sister. 

Of Sarah’s childhood little is known. She was sent to 
good day-schools on the circuit as the stroller’s itinerary 
was called, and spent the rest of her time playing juvenile 
parts. At country performances she appeared as a child 
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wonder, but she helped in other ways as well, and in after 
years was remembered standing in the wings of a rustic 
playhouse, a tiny, solitary figure banging a pair of snuffers 
to produce the monotonous sound of a windmill off the stage. 

Time passed, and the Kembles followed their circuit 
summer and winter, trudging along Worcestershire lanes, 
through Herefordshire meadows, by Gloucester, Tewkes¬ 
bury, Leominster, and across the Severn to Monmouth 
and back to Brecon. And with every visit their slender 
dark-haired daughter excited admiration and aroused 
curiosity. Her beauty was already marked, so were her 
more than ordinary talents. 

By the time that she was sixteen her presence was out¬ 
standing. Her mother’s commanding appearance and her 
father’s air of breeding (he claimed descent from an old but 
impoverished family) harmonized with her own serenity 
and reposeful manner, and wherever the company 
stopped she became the centre of interest and the hope of 
admirers. With acting in her blood memorization was 
effortless. She learnt with ease, she read widely, particu¬ 
larly the poetry of Milton whose noble resonance helped 
her to form her remarkable taste in literature and style of 
elocution. The eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Kemble did them credit. They knew it; they were begin¬ 
ning to find her even a little embarrassing. 

Suitors were already hovering near her. One, a Welsh 
squire, had excellent local connections; others, less 
eligible, were full of serious intentions. Finally, there was 
a young Mr. Siddons, who had lately joined the company. 
Of all her suitors it was only William Siddons who touched 
the girl’s heart, and after a separation of two years insisted 
upon by her parents, her love for him was as strong as 
ever. The Kembles gave way in the end, and the mar¬ 
riage took place, at Govent^, in 1773. The bride was 
eighteen, the bridegroom twenty-nine. With hard work 
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and average luck they believed that they might make their 
way in the rough world of the theatre. Probably the height 
of their ambition was a part in one of the stock provincial 
companies. But, so far, they had no prospects whatever, 
and the Kembles had no illusions. To begin life, at any 
rate, they allowed the young couple to work on their own 
circuit until something suitable should turn up. 


Cheltenham in 1774 was only beginning its life as a 
resort, and the people who went there to drink its waters 
bestowed their patronage upon an almost unknown place. 
In that year Lord Bruce stayed there with his step¬ 
daughter, the Honourable Henrietta Boyle, and a party of 
friends. They were bored in the little country town where 
entertainments were so few, and were delighted one day 
to read outside the mean playhouse, frequented by disre¬ 
putable companies that, that very evening a performance 
would be given of Otway’s fine old tragedy, Venice Preserved. 

Miss Boyle and her friends were inclined to be ‘literary’, 
they were well read in poetry, and the prospect of an 
evening’s amusement at the expense of a troupe of red¬ 
nosed comedians who would hiccup their way through the 
rich imagery of Otway’s lines seemed the very thing to 
make the time pass pleasantly. 

They therefore took a box at the theatre for that same 
performance. 

Separated from the other players by a tattered blanket 
hung across the wretched dressing-room sat Sarah Siddons 
preparing to play Belvidera, She had been told that some 
people of quality were coming to make fun of her stage 
throes, and when the time came for her appearance she 
took her cue raging inwardly at the unkindness and in¬ 
justice of the world. The old tragedy, a favourite in the 
days of the Georges, gave a fine opportunity for the lead- 
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ing characters to display the emotions of horror, anger, 
passion, love, and sacrifice. Belvidera’s end is dramatic, 
for she stabs herself with a dagger and falls lifeless to the 
ground, an event which Miss Boyle and her party expected 
to find most amusing. Therefore, while the leading lady 
poured out all she knew of rage and violent feeling, while 
she stormed tempestuously through the play her indigna¬ 
tion increased as certain curious muffled noises were 
heard in one of the boxes. She went to bed that night 
indescribably distressed and wounded in her pride. How¬ 
ever, to this sad tale there is a pleasant ending. 

The next day William Siddons was seen in the street by 
Lord Bruce who congratulated him on his wife’s magnifi¬ 
cent talent, and confessed that the ladies in his party were 
still too overcome with weeping and headaches to leave 
their rooms. Eventually Miss Boyle recovered, called on 
Mrs. Siddons, helped her with dresses, advice and en¬ 
couragement, and became her friend for life. From this 
chance acquaintance came an introduction to the great 
Garrick, ageing, overworked, and with more to do single- 
handed at Drury Lane than he could manage. He seemed, 
to begin with, to take no notice, but he sent the actor 
King down to Cheltenham to report on the quality of 
Lord Bruce’s discovery. ‘Have you heard of a woman 
Siddons who is strolling about somewhere near you?’ he 
wrote some time later to a friend at Liverpool. 

It was a name he had not let slip from his mind. 


William and Sarah Siddons were stiB so poor that only 
the hardest work made life at all bearable. That she loved 
her profession was fortunate, for she soon had to support 
not only her husband but a baby as well. But with all her 
talent her work was so far completely immature. She still 
acted by intuition only, without any experience of the 
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great traditions in the art, or sign of any intellectual pro¬ 
cess in her work. She seemed a magnificent animal, brim¬ 
ming with health, vitality, confidence, and pride, was 
quite certain that little remained to be learnt, and that a 
glorious career lay just round the corner. She had still to 
discover the depths of a play by studying through the 
mind’s eye. This she learnt on first reading the part of 
Lady Macbeth—when she had done this she took a single 
great stride in the course of her greatness, and her mind 
for the first time considered the meaning and implication 
of the lines. In Macbeth she was one day to show the world 
that she was an artist of staggering intellectual power. But 
the day was stiE a long way off. 

David Garrick had his hands fuU at Drury Lane. Not 
only was he the finest actor in England, he was also the 
management, running his theatre and company single- 
handed since his partner had retired. Plays and authors 
as weU as performers were all handled by him personally, 
and this he found a tiring business. His three leading 
ladies, Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Yates, and Miss Younge had 
violent tempers, and their freaks were the talk of the town. 
Hoping for a little peace the old actor had been looking 
for a victim who might serve as a breakwater for the spite 
and jealousy of these three ladies. So it came about that he 
remembered hearing about ‘the woman Siddons’ who had 
been mentioned to himj he was hoping for a Ettle novelty 
to show his audiences during his last season in the theatre. 

Early in November 1775 a daughter was bom to Sarah 
Siddons, but as soon as she could travel she went with her 
husband to London where die two of them were engaged 
by Garrick at £5 a week to play at Drury Lane. She was 
still delicate from her confinement, and had now two infants 
to care for. It was an unfortunate introduction to a 
London career, but her self-confidence was high. She felt 
very sure she would succeed. 
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Garrick had watched her carefully; he knew what to 
expect: a young woman full of promise, but quite imma¬ 
ture and who had, as he saw, a great deal to learn. 

He started her off as Portia in The Merchant of Venice, on 
the whole an extraordinary test to apply. For though tragic 
acting was to be her inspiration, now, in these early days, it 
was in comedies that she was constantly to be cast. And she 
was about as suited to comedy as a bishop to an ice-rink. 

The role of Portia was one of exceptional difficulty, 
since being an intellectual part requiring sparkle and 
dexterity of wit, and considerable wisdom in its interpre¬ 
tation, it was not suited to a young woman barely twenty 
with no maturity of judgment whatever. 

The evening arrived, and it was a sad experience. Portia 
tottered on to the stage half dead with fright, timidly 
faltered out her inaudible lines, and dwindled to the size 
of a terrified schoolgirl. The audience was unkind, the 
critics cruel, and mortification drained away any self¬ 
esteem that remained at the end of that terrible evening. 
Yet though she was to some extent to pull herself together 
as time went on, her nerve was gone; she realized that 
Garrick was merely using her as a foil to the three other 
actresses in order to gain a little longed-for peace. 

Still, one event remained in that unfortunate season which 
turned to her advzintage. Shortly before his retirement from 
the stage Garrick chose her to play with him in Richard III. 
She was cast for Lady Anne. And though she did not 
exactly distinguish herself, her wonderful opportunities of 
studying under that great man were immensely rewarding. 
He gave her unlimited patience and valuable advice. 


London had been a failure. Mrs. Siddons, feeling resent¬ 
ful, accused Garrick of using her as a catspaw—which was 
true—and of jealousy, which was not. Without realizing 
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it at the time she had acquired unique experience, and 
though, as an artist, she freely admitted this in later years, 
she now only spoke of him in terms of strong resentment. 

Shortly after Garrick’s retirement the new manage¬ 
ment succeeded under the erratic control of the brilliant 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The Siddonses hoped for a 
recommendation from their former employer, and confi¬ 
dently went on tour. But the autumn came without a re¬ 
engagement. The new brooms at Drury Lane were 
sweeping clean; a polite letter was received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Siddons informing them that the management would 
have no more use for their services, news which came as a 
shock to them as it was totally unexpected. Sarah had 
counted on the security which she believed herself to have 
reached. She now had to begin all over again; once more 
she turned to the provinces to find a living for herself, her 
two babies, Henry and Sally, and her handsome,, pompous 
and untalented husband. 

For some time she almost fell into a decline from the 
shame of it all, for throughout her life she was inclined to 
be oversensitive and proud. Frail and shadowy though she 
now appeared, she worked on hard—sometimes at Bir¬ 
mingham, at others in good-class theatres in places like 
Liverpool and Manchester. At least it could now be said 
that she had acted in London with the great Garrick; 
that no one could take away from her; it was a testi¬ 
monial in itself. And when the autumn season opened that 
year at Drury Lane few people bothered to inquire what 
had become of young Mrs. Siddons, or why she had not 
been re-engaged. One voice alone was raised in protest at 
her absence; the voice of experience, the voice of difficult, 
headstrong Mrs. Abington. 

‘You are all fools,’ she said. 
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The chief provincial theatres were considered highly 
respectable, so that to appear on their stages was some¬ 
thing of a substitute for playing before London audiences. 
Officially recognized as theatres by the granting of patents, 
they were in quite a different class from those scores of 
humble playhouses up and down the country that were 
never safe from persecution by either the Mayor, the local 
big-wig, or anybody who chose to take legal action. And 
of the important provincial theatres Bath came directly 
after London. Bath, in the eighteenth century, the great 
resort of the fashionable, the dyspeptic, and the witty, 
provided its visitors and residents with first-class theatrical 
performances. 

In the autumn of 1778, John Palmer, the owner of the 
famous theatre in Orchard Street, the first provincial 
Theatre Royal, engaged Sarah Siddons for the winter 
season. She had spent two years in the provinces, and had 
acted at Birmingham, Liverpool, York, and Manchester. 
At Birmingham she had played with Henderson a 
fine actor, and he it was who had recommended her to 
Palmer. She arrived with her family right at the beginning 
of the season, with her salary fixed at three pounds a 
week. 

At first she was given unimportant parts to play. She 
wrote of this in her memoirs, rather bitterly: ‘I had the 
mortification of being obliged to personate many sub¬ 
ordinate characters in comedy, the first being, by contract, 
in the possession of another Lady.’ She played Lady 
Townley in The Provoked Husband, and Mrs. Candour in 
The School for Scandal, but she was usually asked to play 
on a Thursday when the most fashionable patrons of the 
stage were down at the Assembly Room balls. She at¬ 
tracted, therefore, little notice. 

On November 3rd she played Elwina in Percy, a tragedy 
by Hannah More. This shook a tremendous compliment 
E 
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out of the Bath Chronicle-, she was ‘the most capital actress 
that has performed here these many years’. After this her 
success was certain. Week after week on Thursday nights, 
the audiences at the Theatre Royal began to grow larger, 
and the attendances at the Assembly Rooms grew smaller. 
The most critical public in the kingdom opened its eyes 
wide, first in astonishment and then in delight. 

Tragedy had come back into its own. High Tragedy, 
long neglected, had returned to favour in the form of a 
dark young woman with classical proportions, an intermin¬ 
able nose, and volcanic powers of stirring the feelings. 

Palmer worked his players hard. He also ran a theatre 
at Bristol, twelve miles away, and on alternate evenings 
he hurried his company from the one to the other place 
in special stage-coaches which he later developed on a 
national scale when he became the first Comptroller- 
General of the Post Office. That season alone Mrs. Siddons 
played twenty-seven different parts, sometimes rehearsing 
in the morning at Bath, and playing the same evening at 
Bristol. It was exhausting work, but she was gaining ex¬ 
perience with every performance, making friends who 
would never desert her, and earning the first-fruits of 
a great reputation. William Siddons drilled her in her 
parts, and, though he was a very poor player himself, 
was considered an excellent coach and a good judge of 
acting. 

Her work at Bath made severe demands on her, but it 
had many rewards. To be recognized at last as an actress 
of outstanding merit was some compensation for the long, 
bitterly hard years of poverty, drudgery, humiliation, and 
failure. Not only to be recognized professionally, but also 
to be loved and honoured for herself was a richer return 
for her previous disheartening experiences than she had 
ever dared to expect. Bath held out its arms to Mrs. 
Siddons, and admitted her into its select society, The Bath 
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Set, whose most prominent members were Dr. Thomas 
Whalley, an affected literary clergyman; Mrs. Thrale, 
later Mrs. Piozzi, the lively friend of Dr. Johnson; a 
certain Sophia Weston, described as ‘ the leader of a knot 
of ingenious and charming females at Ludlow’; Anna 
Seward, ‘the Swan of Lichfield’, clever but over-full of 
sensibility and versification; and the interesting local 
celebrity and literary woman, Hannah More. All 
these people enthusiastically cultivated the arts, and all 
were at the feet of Mrs. Siddons. She loved the warmth 
of their affection; her heart was true and loyal. She felt 
so happy at Bath that she was ready to remain there for 
good. 

She acted there for four seasons, maturing her talent 
gradually. She had been gifted with an almost super¬ 
human power of concentration; this with her strong mind 
and tender feelings combined with her eKceptional his¬ 
trionic powers to produce an artist whose conception of 
acting was absolutely her own. She always claimed that 
her own art was derived ‘from nature’. Any character 
that seemed to her untrue to nature she therefore rejected 
as insincere. She now rejected the stilted mannerisms of 
the eighteenth-century stage and gave her admirers some¬ 
thing new. She was influenced by some of the performers 
she had seen in London; she reasoned with herself as to 
the true nature of a part and alone created her own 
interpretation. 

It was unceasing work. In 1779 another daughter, 
Maria, had been born. Three very young children needed 
attention. Work demanded it. She would spare herself 
nothing, but study continuously at home; sometimes until 
three o’clock in the morning. At the same lime she had her 
difficulties to contend with. She was subject to moods and 
depressions, imaginary slights, and nervous misgivings. 
These were faults over which she had no control. But 
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unlike her colleagues there was in her character a strength 
of will and honesty that made her a by-word for reliability. 
She was known never to let her management down. 

Then, quite suddenly, everything changed. During the 
winter of 1781, when to all appearances she was happily 
settled at Bath, she received an offer from Sheridan to re¬ 
visit Druiy Lane. It was typical of her that in that hour 
of triumph she put aside her bitter memories and thought 
only of her family and her future. She took the risk of 
leaving Bath where she was known for London where she 
was a stranger and would have to fieht her way forward 
all over again but she accepted the offer. Palmer had pro¬ 
posed to increase her salary, but he was too late. ‘Remem¬ 
ber me to your charming Mrs. Siddons’, wrote Miss 
Weston to Dr. Whalley. ‘I should imagine her loss and 
Lbrd North’s new tax, when they both fall, must inevitably 
ruin Palmer’s new Theatre,’ 

Mrs. Siddons said farewell to Bath in May, as Hermione 
in The Distressed Mother, a version of Andromaque, at the 
end of which, as the audience had read in the playbill, 

‘ Mrs. Siddons will deliver a Poetical Address (written by 
herself) in the course of which she wiU produce to the 
Audience three reasons for her quitting this Theatre’. 

The secret had been well kept; no one could guess what 
was about to happen. When Mrs. Siddons herself came to 
the front of the stage and began her recitation curiosity 
was wide awake. She took some time in coming to the 
point. She began in a roundabout way to excuse herself 
for leaving so many good patrons and friends, and at last 
announced . .. ‘ I keep my word—my reasons I produce’. 

Here she broke off, retired to the wings, and presently 
reappeared surrounded by her tlaree reasons of flesh and 
blood; Henry and SaUy clinging to the folds of her long, 
sweeping dress; Maria in her arms, a baby of two. ‘ These,’ 
she declaimed. 
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are the moles that bear me from your side; 

Where I was rooted—^where I could have died. 

Stand forth, yc elves, and plead your Mother’s cause; 

Ye little magnets, whose soft influence draws 
Me from a point where every gentle breeze 
Wafted my bark to happiness and ease- 

and after more polite compliments the address concluded. 

Throughout her whole career Mrs. Siddons had a weak¬ 
ness for expressing her feelings in verse; rather pompous, 
rather lengthy, rather heavy in its humour. This particu¬ 
lar example caused a sensation, however, among her 
admirers who thought it delightful, and her rivals who 
thought it ridiculous as well as unfair; for what with her 
husband and what with her children, they felt that this 
was really rather overworking the domestic side of life. 

September brought Sarah Siddons to London. During 
the fortnight before her debut at Drury Lane she lived 
through every agony that suspense could invent. She was 
to appear as Isabella in The Fatal Marriage, a part which 
had played havoc with the feelings of Bath audiences. 
However, during rehearsals she was now nervous and 
uneasy, for it was her dread that her voice might not be 
strong enough to fill the more distant parts of the house. 

The great night arrived. Alone in her dressing-room, as 
we know from her own words, she passed through a time 
of fearful strain. 

I, in one of what I call my. desperate tranquillities, which 
usually impress me under terrific circumstances, then com¬ 
pleted my dress, to the astonishment of my attendants, 
without uttering one word, though often sighing most pro- 
foimdly. 

A moment later she was on the stage facing 

The awful consciousness that one is the sole object of atten¬ 
tion to that immense space, lined as it were with human 
intellect from top to bottom, and all aroimd.. . . 

E 
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A few hours more passed, and the historic evening was 
over. It has been compared with the first appearances of 
Garrick and Kean. The hardened London audience, not 
easily affected by tragedy, surrendered completely to the 
enchantment of the part, and tears trickled down the 
cheeks of old theatre-goers at the heart-breaking scenes in 
which innocence and tenderness were betrayed so darkly 
into guUt, bigamy, and suicide. Before the play had come 
to an end thundering applause broke out through the 
house, and at least one woman unable to control her 
emotions went into convulsions, and according to a paper 
‘continued in that miserable state until the curtain dropt’. 

Even the critics were in ecstasies; the newspapers in 
raptures. The Morning Post, whose critic had always 
believed in Mrs. Siddons’s talent, considered that her con¬ 
trol over Isabella’s conflicting passions ‘absolutely beg¬ 
gared praise’ and concluded thus: 

A late hour prevents us from dwelling on the merits of 
this accomplished woman who beyond all comparison is the 
first tragic actress now on the English stage. 


London lost its head over its new heroine. Tears came 
back into fashion accompanied by the emotions she now 
let loose, and 1782 was described by Tate Wilkinson, the 
enterprising York theatre manager, as ‘the year Mrs. 
Siddons came to London and raised the price of salts and 
hartshorn’ necessary to restore the fainting fits, convul¬ 
sions, and hysterics which afflicted many of the theatre¬ 
goers. Men seem to have been affected in this way nearly 
as much as women, so that tight-lacing cannot altogether 
be blamed, for a few years later the diarist, Grabb 
Robinson, watching Mrs. Siddons in tlie part of an old 
woman plotting a particularly diabolical murder, was so 
overwrought that he broke into uncontrollable screams of 
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hysterical laughter and had almost to be ejected from the 
pit. George III, a connoisseur of acting, was moved to 
tears by the pathos of her art, and as for ^ueen Charlotte 
she found her realism so disagreeable that she was some¬ 
times obliged to turn her back to the stage. For royal 
interest had been almost immediate. Not only did the 
King and Qjieen come to the theatre on the nights of 
Sarah Siddons’s performance, they also repeatedly com¬ 
manded her to Buckingham House to read to them, and 
appointed her to the high-sounding post of Preceptress in 
English Reading to the Princesses. Drury Lane was 
always full to overflowing with crowds, genteel in the 
boxes, respectable in the pit, fierce and despotic in the 
gallery; moved by her pathos, fascinated by her energy, or 
subdued by her scorn. Wherever she went her carriage 
was mobbed, crowds gathered outside her house, and when 
hostesses managed to trap her for their evening parties 
people clambered on to chairs so as to have a better view. 
This side of popularity Mrs. Siddons disliked extremely. 
‘She declines great dinners’, wrote Horace Walpole, ‘and 
says the business and care of her family take her whole 
time.’ What she liked best was to be her natural, simple, 
unaffected self, spending her evenings at home or among 
a quiet group of friends. The regeil manner was deceiving. 
It disguised a shy, diffident, home-loving nature. 

She was fundamentally a mother, though a mother on 
the grand scale; large, ample, deep-bosomed like a classical 
Roman matron. In public she was remote and dignified, a 
silent and distinguished statue, even a litde chilling to some, 
and her manner implied a certain intolerance. So that when 
lively Mrs. Thrale sat near her one evening she raised her 
eyebrows in mock astonishment. ‘Why,’ she cried, ‘ this is a 
leaden goddess we arc aU worshipping. However, we shall 
soon gild it.’ London society hoped to change her, but 
hoped as it turned out, in vain. 
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Yet at the theatre the leaden goddess came wonderfully 
to life, descending enchantingly like Hermione from her 
pedestal. Night after night the magic of her acting dfew 
the great celebrities of the time; the Burkes, Foxes, 
Sheridans, and Reynoldses; often the Prince of Wales 
himself. Drury Lane was seldom without one or more of 
these famous men. Dr. Johnson at that time was too infirm 
to pay a visit to the theatre; Mrs. Siddons instead went 
to see him at Bolt Court The story of their meeting is 
charming, for it expresses the courtesy of the one and 
underlines the popularity of the other. For when no spare 
chair could be found Dr. Johnson growled out a singularly 
graceful compliment: ‘Madam, you who so often occasion 
the want of seats to other people will more easily excuse 
the want of one yourself.’ And he afterwards observed 
that neither praise nor money had in any way spoilt her. 

This first dazzling season of success finished early in 
June. Mrs. Siddons had earned a reputation second to 
none in the history of acting; she seemed at last to have 
reached her goal. She had as yet played no Shakesperian 
characters; malicious voices whispered that she dared not 
attempt them. For malice, in spite, or perhaps because of 
her radiant genius pursued her throughout the greater 
part of her career, with the deliberate intention of ruining 
or at least damaging her name. Malice accused her of 
meanness, unkindness, haughtiness, and unfriendly be¬ 
haviour towards her fellow actors. The forked tongue of 
malice was sharp enough to cause her very real <fistrcss 
in the near future. 

During the summer recess of 1783 she was in Ireland 
playing for the first time before a Dublin audience. And 
a Dublin audience, warm and responsive to life and its 
realities, was quick to discover that among the great gifts 
possessed by Sarah Siddons, the grandeirr, the magnifi¬ 
cence, the depths, and the nobility, something was miss- 
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ing: the human touch, the vital contact absolutely neces¬ 
sary to charm an Irish public. She lacked this touch and 
they knew it; she chilled them when they demanded 
warmth. At Irish flippancies tossed from the pit or 
gallery she writhed in disgust. ‘Sally, me jewel, how are 
ye?’ seemed no joke to this romantic, who shared with 
other romantics a very limited sense of humour, and a 
strong sense of her own dignity. With Dublin audiences 
she was disgusted. Altogether, a slight cloud hung over 
the visit to Ireland, it was the only small shadow that had 
interfered with the course of that summer of endless 
acclamation and applause. It seemed a small affair to 
begin with, a matter of pure misunderstandings, but by 
the next year, when she returned there, it had grown con¬ 
siderably blacker and finally broke in a storm about Sarah 
Siddons’s towering head. The position was this. In Dublin 
she had been asked to devote two evenings for the benefit 
of two fellow actors who had fallen iU. But as only one 
free night was available to her, she felt that priority 
should be given to the Marehalsea prisoners for whose 
benefit the year before she had promised to play. Daly, 
her Dublin manager who was jealous of her success, 
spread the story that she had refiised to help her fellow 
actors, and through him a campaign was begun to slander 
and ruin her altogether. At Cork Ihe audience were called 
on to boycott and hoot her from the stage, and the catch¬ 
words ‘Stingy Siddons’ and ‘Lady Sarah Save-all’ were 
put about and quickly spread. And although it is true 
that she drove an excellent business bargain with all her 
managers, the accusations were untrue, and in the main 
unjust. In time the calumny was refuted, other actors 
testified in public that she had played many times for 
them for nothing, but the early stories lost nothing in the 
telling. By the time she was home again the mischief had 
done its work, and ‘Stingy Siddons’ was howled down at 
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Drury Lane by a hostile crowd, and nearly driven from 
the stage. She showed her usual courage in terrific circum¬ 
stances, faced her audience manfully, and in a dignified 
speech cleared herself of the calumnies. And though a 
minority continued for some time with their attacks she 
won back her old, adoring public, and was greeted with 
waving handkerchiefs and repeated applause. 

She had swallowed her humiliation bravely. In a letter 
written about this time she thanked a friend for his con¬ 
gratulations, supposing he had heard of the attacks of her 
enemies ‘of which no Prime Minister ever had more’. . .. 
Still, for a proud nature it must have been mortifying to 
open a newspaper and read paragraphs that now con¬ 
stantly caught her eye: ^Consols, Stocks^ Siddons, Teas, have 
all fallen these last two months, and ai’e likely to be still 
lower in the public esteem.’ 


The eighteenth-century theatre had given its public a 
stilted convendonal drama; witty, worldly, and sophisti¬ 
cated comedies; pompous, inflated, and artificial tragedies. 
Costumes were as elegant as manners were studied. 
Powdered heads and stiff Court hoops embarrassed the 
movements of the actresses and restricted all sense of 
realism. Actors with tie-wigs and Court swords were also 
the slaves of these conventions, and David Garrick had 
played Macbeth in the uniform of a Georgian general. 
But the age of artificiality was ending, A new style had 
begun to make its way with the changing feeling of the 
century. The revolt against formality was already in pro¬ 
gress, and Mrs. Siddons jumped at her new opportuni¬ 
ties. Before long she had begun to drop the elaborate style 
of hair-dressing, and the cumbersome dresses which it had 
been the custom to wear whatever the period of the play. 
Instead she adopted classical draperies, simple outlines, 
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showing her natural form with great effect. Her dark hair 
parted in the middle would in time be worn close to the 
head or twisted in a coil on the nape of the neck. Already 
her splendid movements showed off her statuesque pro¬ 
portions, and her expressive eyes gained in their sultry 
intensity by the simplicity of the curls framing her brow 
like dark tendrils. As for her carriage, this was in itself an 
object lesson in deportment. 

These revolutionary outlines came from France, where 
the new style streamlined the human form and showed 
the head in its natural beauty. James Boaden, her first 
biographer, says of Mrs. Siddons that 
she now saw that tragedy was debased by the flutter of light 
materials, and that the head, and all its powerful action 
from the shoulder, should never be encumbered by the 
monstrous inventions of the hairdresser and tlie milliner. 

By studying the large quantity of prints, engravings, 
and paintings which show her at various stages of her 
career we can easily see how right she was in this, and 
judge how the theatre was the gainer by her powerful 
revolt against convention. The Gainsborough portrait in 
the National Gallery early in her career shows her as an 
essentially aristocratic figure in black plumes, striped silk, 
and sables; it conveys nothing to us of an actress. Reynolds’ 
‘Tragic Muse’ at Dulwich shows her greatness, certainly, 
but it is a symbolic greatness, rather than human, A 
superb tragedy queen whose home is on Olympus; 
definitely not in Ae brittle world of Georgian London. 
But by the end of the 1790’s the real Sarah Siddons 
appears in the portraits of &e period, and to appreciate 
the change that has taken place we must look at the paint¬ 
ings and drawings of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and later of 
his pupil Harlow. These show us the essence of the great 
figure whom Hazlitt would one day call ‘the stateliest 
ornament of the public mind’. Here we see the classically 
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modelled head and neck framed in its dark, escaping 
locks, often surmounted by a turban or cap fastened 
under the chin by a band increasing the sense of dignity 
and composure. The great eyes arc moist and melancholy, 
set deep under their flexible brows against the noble 
bridge of the nose. The mouth, full and parted, seems 
formed for the purpose of interpreting extraordinary 
thoughts. Often the hand is outstretched in a commanding 
or pleading attitude, or the arms folded scornfully across 
the powerful chest. The robes looped back from the 
shoulder emphasize the character’s energy. The great 
Shakespearian parts were naturally those in which her 
qualities found their first expression; she excelled as a 
queen; in King John her Constance loomed so immense 
across the play in her few appearances that most of the 
company appeared insignificant by comparison. It was in 
these moments that she kept her mental concentration at 
full stretch, in order to experience the anguish and bitter¬ 
ness of the perfidious events which take place on the stage 
without her. So as not to spare her feelings she used to 
keep open her dressing-room door to hear the sound of the 
triumphal march which accompanied the reconciliation of 
France and England. Thus, blinded by burning tears of rage, 
she would burst out in the third act with her bitter taunts: 

Gone to he married! Gone to swear a peace I 

False blood to false blood joined!—Gone to be friends! 

But it is with Lady Macbeth that the name of Mrs. 
Siddons is always associated, and in which, at the age of 
thirty, she developed from the accomplished idol of Drury 
Lane audiences into the grand creative genius whose place 
is permanently with the immortals. The intense study 
required by this part called out all her capacities; she 
heeame the character she played. She upset all tradition 
and created it anew. The first night of this great per- 
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formance was a milestone both for herself and for Shake¬ 
spearian interpretation. 

Her reading of the letter was so natural, and so full of 
reflection that the house was immediately spellbound: 
‘They met me in the day of success. .. they made them¬ 
selves ’—and here she paused— air’. Wonder and specula¬ 
tion followed in quick succession. ‘ Glamis thou art, and 
Cawdor’—another pause, then, violently—‘and shall be 
what thou art promised.’ 

Right through Macbeth played Mrs. Siddons, smashing 
tradition to pieces as she went, thrilHng and shocking her 
audience turn by turn. Grim in the banquet scene, she 
faced the lords (as we know from her own interesting notes) 
‘dying with fear, yet assuming the utmost composure .,. 
entertaining her wondering guests with frightful smiles, 
with over-acted attention, and with fitful graciousness; 
painfully yet incessantly labouring to divert their attention 
from her husband’. 

The tension of the sleep-walking scene was shared by 
the audience in company with the watchful doctor and 
waiting-woman in the shadows. In the minds of people 
today it is still associated with Mrs. Siddons, whose 
interpretation was seen by historic witnesses: by Lord 
Byron who described the superhuman tones of the voice 
and her supernatural powers over the heart; by Charles 
Lamb who wrote: ‘We speak of Lady Macbeth, while we 
are in reality thinking of Mrs. Siddons,’ By ‘Christopher 
North’ who described the scene as she came on ‘wring, 
wringin’ her hauns as if washin’ them in the cleansin’ 
dews frae the blouts o’ bloud... her gran’, high, straight¬ 
nosed face, whiter than ashes. . . . Onwards she used to 
come—^no Sarah Siddons—but just Leddy Macbeth her- 
sel’—though through that melancholy masquerade o’ 
passion, the spectator aye had a confused glimmerin’ 
apprehension of the great actress....’ 
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Is it surprising that we, who never saw this incom¬ 
parable performance, should still be inclined to clothe the 
part of Lady Macbeth in the physical form of Mrs. 
Siddons? For wc know, exactly, step by step and word by 
word how she created anew this powerful and evil force 
for destruction. Wc know that she wore white, her head 
swathed tightly in folds of material which passed bandage- 
wise under her chin. Wc know how she moved and what 
she did; that she made her entry suddenly, moved quickly 
to the table, put down her candle and began restlessly to 
rub her hands, seeming to scoop up water and pour it 
over them. Then, glaring vacantly at the awestruck house, 
she wandered about in the shadowy darkness of the stage, 
to all appearance in a deep sleep. Then the eager count¬ 
ing: ‘One, Two,' and the strange unnatural whisper: 
‘Why then ’tis time to do’t.’ Later, the broken-hearted 
cry, ‘ The Thane of Fife had a wife; Where is she now?’ 
followed by the peevish wivil: ‘ What, will these hands ne'er 
be clean?' 

And sighing deeply she retraced her steps into the empty 
darkness from which she had come, leaving the audience 
stunned and silenced before tlic agony of the unquiet soul. 
Until then Macbeth had been a man’s play, his wife having 
a secondary part. This was no longer the case. The genius 
of Sarah Siddons made Lady Macbctli’s the central figure; 
it was this which stamped her whole performance with 
greatness. She was never to outclass it by any other, and, 
with the exception of Queen Katharine in Henry VIII, a 
part which increased in interest as the years went by, it 
remained her greatest Shakspearian role. 

All the same, such levels of acting demanded occasional 
relief. There were times when she unbent, and tried lighter 
characters. These were not a success. She was too grandly 
designed to inspire gaiety. Her Rosalind was a sad failure; 
archness in a curious combination of petticoat with top- 
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boots caused her to be compared by one critic with ‘a 
frisking Gog’. Ophelia was too fragile a part for her 
strength; she was not an outstanding success as Katharina 
in The Taming of the Shrew. And when she played Lady 
Restless in All in the Wrong and darted about the stage in 
the manner of a flighty woman we read that ‘the laughter 
excited was not of the hearty kind’. Mrs. Siddons was 
indeed not adapted by nature to flighty parts. She was 
only once really flighty, and that was in middle age. 
Usually she was enormously reliable. 


The Kemble family had done well out of their sister’s 
successes. Her influence was useful in many directions, 
and though her brothers, John Philip and Charles, were 
both flne actors, it was chiefly owing to her own exertions 
that the family stepped forward into so many key posi¬ 
tions. Sponged upon right and left, her clannish instincts 
were exploited by many of her less talented relations. 
Stephen, another brother, became manager of the Edin¬ 
burgh Theatre Royal, a sister, Frances, made a brief but 
undistingiiished appearance on the stage before settling 
at Bath to keep a girls’ school, and Anne, a disreputable 
character altogether, attracted such publicity by attempt¬ 
ing to commit suicide in Westminster Abbey that her cele¬ 
brated sister was only too thankful to pay her a small 
pension to keep out of the way. 

In 1788 John Philip Kemble took over the management 
of Drury Lane. His likeness to his sister Sarah was almost 
absurd. He had the good looks, the grand manner, the 
important air, amusingly satirized by Anthony Pasquin in 
a current ode. They spoke, it was said, in 

. . . the very same tones 
the same Ahs, the same Ohs, the same starts, 
the same groans. 
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But there the resemblance ended. Kemble was a first-class 
actor-manager; Mrs. Siddons stood apart, unique in her 
profession. Still, Kemble did much that was revolutionary 
in theatre production, and being somewhat scholarly by 
nature took pains to stage plays in their correct setting as 
to scenery and costumes, entered whole-heartedly into the 
prevailing craze for everything Gothic and medieval, 
collected valuable books, and a great deal of old armour in 
which to dress himself and his company as accurately as 
possible when playing in historical dramas. But the effect 
of this antiquarian hobby was to increase public interest 
in the staging of a piece, and lower the standard of the 
individual playing. 

So the comfortable years passed by, filled with work, 
friendships, and prosperity. By 1794. the family of Mrs. 
Siddons had increased to five, when her youngest 
daughter, Cecilia, was born. Her elder girls, Sally and 
Maria, had left school and were now beginning to go to 
balls Eind parties. Henry was anxious to enter the Church, 
and George was still at school. Another child had been 
born some years earlier but had died in infancy. 

It was about this time that a young painter renewed his 
acquaintance with Sarah Siddons whom he had some¬ 
times drawn when she had stopped at his father’s inn. 
The Bear, at Devizes, and later at Batli where he went to 
study art. Thomas Lawrence was now settled in London; 
at the age of twenty-one he was already a Royal Academi¬ 
cian, and chief portrait painter to the King. His future 
seemed dazzling, but his circumstances were not secure. 
He went about a great deal, met the Siddons girls every¬ 
where, and during the summer of 1794 was their favourite 
escort. Sally was almost grown-up; her gentle ways 
attracted him. Maria was only fourteen, but already as 
pretty as a picture. The sisters were devoted friends,adored 
their mother, and were charmed by Tom Lawrence. Sally 
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was quiet, Maria lively; both had contrasting characters. 
More serious than this they had delicate chests and trans¬ 
parent complexions that gave Mrs. Siddons cause for some 
anxiety. She kept them away as much as she could from 
the fresh air, especially in the foggy London winters, but 
when the spring sunlight broke into the pale houses of 
Great Marlborough Street where the Siddonses now lived, 
axixiety was put aside, and Tom Lawrence, handsome, 
successful, and as superficial as a dragon-fly, skimmed 
through the season with them both on his arm, and by the 
end of it was flirting with Sally who had fallen quietly and 
deeply in love with him. To her parents no word was said, 
and Mrs. Siddons, if she suspected anything, kept her own 
counsel. 

But time passed and Lawrence changed his mind. 
Maria, by 1797- had herself grown up and he was now 
more attracted by her fragile charm and nervous excitable 
manner than to Sally. Sally suffered deeply but selflessly, 
saw Lawrence turn from her to the sister she loved, but 
who coolly attached him to herself, and, on falling ill was 
allowed by her parents to become engaged. Throughout 
that winter and the following spring Maria lay on a couch 
and held court, a lovely, diseased, and hysterical egoist, 
tyrannizing over her mother, her father, her sister, and 
her lover. For three months Lawrence bore the strain and 
then snapped. While humouring the invalid he had been 
observing her sister. He lost interest, dropped Maria, and 
returned to Sally, knowing at last that she held his heart 
for good. With this discovery he unburdened himself to 
their mother. What was said will never be known, but^ 
‘violent scenes of the most painful emotion of which the 
cause was inexplicable and incomprehensible’ took place 
between them, and Lawrence in a paroxysm of misery 


1 Frances Anne Kemble: Rteord qf a Girlhood. 
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begged permission to be engaged to Sally. Mrs. Siddons 
was shamefully weak over the whole affair; she was 
frightened by Lawrence’s excitable behaviour, dreaded a 
scandal, and kept the matter from her husband. But 
though she consulted nobody she seems to have tacitly 
recognized the engagement on condition that it be tem¬ 
porarily suppressed. 

Maria soon became so ill tliat her life was despaired of. 
She had been removed to the house of a friend at Clifton 
and was eventually joined by her family. Lawrence, tor¬ 
menting his conscience yet frantically in love, rushed about 
making scenes—to Mrs. Siddons who was at Birmingham, 
to the family at Clifton, and back to Birmingham where 
after a tempestuous four-hour scene with him Mrs. Siddons 
was in a state of collapse. 

From the beginning of the illness the doctors had been 
hopeless, and now Maria was growing rapidly worse. She 
was wasting away before their eyes, her cough was inces¬ 
sant, and on 21 September 1798 her mother, on leaving 
Drury Lane, stepped into a post-chaise and drove straight 
down to Clifton hardly expecting to find her daughter 
alive. 

For another fortnight Maria lingered, then one evening 
after hearing Mrs. Siddons read out the prayers for the 
dying, she rallied, extracted a promise from the unwilling 
Sally never to marry Lawrence, and called her mother as 
a witness. A few hours later she was dead. 

The tragedy made a considerable stir at Clifton, from 
which Mrs. Siddons was lliankful to remove herself and 
her family. But she had coxmted without Lawrence, who, 
beside himself with fury at what he now considered a 
conspiracy against him, began to write threatening letters 
on the subject to the principal actors in this family drama. 
As for Mrs. Siddons, she was too alarmed to confide or 
consult in anybody. On returning that winter to London, 
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she kept Sally, who had severe attacks of asthma, mostly 
indoors and sent for her friend Patty Willdnson. She her¬ 
self returned to Drury Lane, but chose her parts carefully, 
avoided extreme emotion, and appeared as Isabella in 
Measure for Measure on account of its cold, impersonal 
character. 

But before long people were to notice that the quality of 
her playing itself had altered, it began to be monotonous, 
heavy, less subtle and tender. She accentuated her out¬ 
bursts of emotion, kept nothing back for the greater 
dramatic effects but, as one spectator said, fired them off 
‘as minute guns, without any discrimination’. 

This monotonous solemnity was fast becoming a habit 
with her in ordinary, everyday life and conversation. Small 
commonplaces on the lips of Mrs. Siddons began to sound 
like portentous utterances, and this habit naturally gave 
rise to a good many stories, especially when, as they were 
apt to do, she unconsciously slipped into the rhy&m of 
blank verse. There had been the banquet at Edinburgh 
when, sitting next to the Lord Provost, she had been asked 
how she liked her meat served. Her answer had been 
ponderous, even Shakespearian in its cadence: 

Beef cannot be too salt, for me, my Lord. 

And in a single sentence an unknown youth has been 
swept into fame by the metrical perfection of her pompous 
rebuke: 

You brought me porter, boyj I asked for beer. 

Although her successes had been very profitable, Mrs. 
Siddons had worked extremely hard for years with small 
results. Wives at that time were stiU expected to know very 
little about business, and she followed the usual custom of 
handing over her earnings to her husband. William 
Siddons had invested most of these in rash theatrical ven¬ 
tures and had lost a great deal of the money put by for 
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their old age. Sheridan was heavily in debt; he now 
seldom paid his company the arrears he owed them, and 
by the summer of 1802 ‘The Kembles’—as John Philip 
and Mrs. Siddons were called—tired of working for 
nothing, broke away from their connection at Drury Lane. 
Kemble went abroad. His sister set out for Ireland, to 
recover the losses brought about by William’s foolishness 
and Sheridan’s default. She left both her daughters at 
home; Sally was too delicate, Cecilia too young to travel. 
The tour was expected to be long and exhausting, for 
money had somehow to be provided. Her second son, 
George, needed equipment for a career in India; her 
house in London required redecorating. Her energy, and 
health, and force of character were always at their peak 
in a crisis when she seemed to enjoy the consciousness of 
her power to struggle against adversity. 

But during this Irish tour, a season of terrible storms, 
and a rather ridiculous sentimental friendship with a 
couple of adventurers called Galindo, letters delayed by 
the gales in the Irish Sea, reached her with the news that 
her quiet, gentle, and unselfish Sally was desperately 
ill and not expected to recover. Sally had seemed 
well before her mother’s departure; well enough to go 
about again; she had even smiled at Lawrence across a 
drawing-room crowd. Lately she had been receiving the 
addresses of Charles Moore, a new suitor, a brother of 
the hero of Corunna. Life had promised some pleasure 
again. 

The shock of the news was overwhelming. Mrs. Siddons 
threw up her last engagements and returned, only to hear 
at Shrewsbury that aU wsis over. She was left with Cecilia, 
eight years old, a beautiful child to whom she now clung 
with an almost despairing love. 
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Having severed his connections with Sheridan and 
Drury Lane, Kemble had become part proprietor as well 
as stage-manager of Covent Garden, and Mrs. Siddons 
with her brother Charles entered the company, turning 
it into a powerful family concern. Henry Siddons also 
joined them, at his mother’s wish though against his own, 
but, as she herself was forced to admit, he was a very poor 
actor, and she trembled to think of him playing Hamlet 
under the august nose of his uncle Kemble. However, 
when in the winter season the theatre reopened under the 
new management and Mrs. Siddons reappeared, she 
herself inspired so much enthusiasm, admiration, and even 
romantic passion that one young student fell blindly in 
love with her, and after making a considerable nuisance of 
himself had to be bound over to leave the great woman in 
peace. Still, she was never conceited or vain, nor did she 
boast about the extreme feelings she was apt to inspire. 
‘She is an adorable creature,* wrote Mrs. Piozzi who was 
dying to hear her version of the affair ‘... and puts even 
Buonaparte out of one’s head for a while.’ 

She was an adorable creature, and inspired the most 
devoted friendships; a Mrs. Fitzhugh regularly sat in her 
dressing-room and helped her dress for her parts. With 
Mrs. Darner of Strawberry Hill, Horace Walpole’s niece, 
she sculpted portrait busts of her friends; with Mrs. Piozzi, 
she visited and talked of the past. 


William Siddons had retired to Bath, a fretful and rheu¬ 
matic invalid. Here he hobbled about the streets on 
crutches, wrote gossiping letters, and filled his time with 
homely interests. His famous wife he now rarely met,which 
was perhaps as well, since they had both been planned, it 
seemed, with different scales of mcasmement. Sometimes 
he joined her at Hampstead in the pretty cottage she had 
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taken during a severe attack of rheumatism which had 
now begun to afflict her as well. The new cure of electricity 
was prescribed, a sinister method which felt like boiling 
lead being poured into her veins; at all events William 
Siddons afterwards described her screams as so loud and 
prolonged that he expected crowds to rush in thinking 
that she was being murdered. At Hampstead William and 
Sarah were nearer to each other than for a long time past. 
The old man looked cheerfully out of the window at the 
rural scene and said, ‘ Sally, this will cure all our ailments’ 
—but the ailments of the spirit seemed beyond cure, and 
after a time William returned to Bath, Mrs. Siddons, now 
alone again, was obliged to take a long rest from the 
theatre. The rest was imposed on her and her brother, 
Kemble, for a reason which was entirely unforeseen. 

Between 1804-6 the entire theatre public of England 
had been swept off its feet by the elevcn-year-old phenome¬ 
non: Master Betty. Two years earlier this child had seen 
Mrs. Siddons play Elvira in Pizarro and had been able to 
think of nothing else. So after plaguing his parents for 
months they had finally consented to let him act. There 
he was, a nine-days’ wonder, storming and carrying every 
centre in the British Isles. People of all kinds lost every 
sense of proportion and went quite mad about him; he 
even upset the business of the House of Commons and put 
the mighty Kembles in the shade. Nothing like the rage 
for Master Betty had been known before; people were 
calling him by the most extravagant names. Mrs. Siddons 
sat back and thought it all very foolish, snubbed the 
prevalent hysteria by referring to ‘the baby with a 
woman’s name’, and gave a piece of her mind to Lord 
Abercorn who was ready to call the Young Roscius the 
greatest actor in English history. ‘My lord,’ she observed 
drily in her most authoritative manner, ‘he is a very 
clever, pretty boy, but nothing more,’ 
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In the spring of 1805 she bought herself a rustic cot¬ 
tage, Westbourne Farm, near Paddington, still a village 
among meadows and market gardens. This was a place 
she loved from the first, it was her own; a miniature 
property. In front of it ran a wooden railing almost hidden 
by flowers and shrubs, and across the lattice windows 
trailed scented honeysuckle. Here, in her ‘sweet nutshell’ 
the Muse of English Tragedy settled down to an easier 
time than she had known ail her working life. She had 
Cecy all to herself, two afiectionate friends, Patty Wilkin¬ 
son and Dorothy Place who now seldom left her, and 
many interests beside. There was the pleasure of garden¬ 
ing, and needlework, long letters to friends, and the spare¬ 
time employment of compiling an abridgement of Paradise 
Lost, so as to interest young readers and give them a taste 
for the sublime and beautiful without wearying their 
attention. The book was eventually published by John 
Murray in 1822. Then there was sculpture, a hobby for 
which she had some talent and certainly the physique for 
handling large lumps of day. Her muscular strength was 
unusual, and after fifty she was no longer the fragile 
creature of twenty years before, but a heavily built 
middle-aged matron. 

In a charming episode in John Halifax, Gentleman,^ the 
hero persuades a chairman to let him take his place so as 
to have the honour of carrying home the matchless Mrs. 
Siddons from the theatre. This, it goes without saying, 
refers to her earlier period of fame. By now her appearance 
had grown less romantic; chairmen were grumbling at 
having to heave up the poles of the Sedan chair with the 
weight of their fare. And once, as Queen Katharine, she 
had the humiliation of sticking to her seat which rose 
superbly with her. All the Kembles inclined to overweight 
in middle age. Stephen who managed the Edinburgh 
* By Mib. Graik. 
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Theatre, was now as fat as Falstaff, and another sister, 
Elizabetih Whitlock, is mentioned as a corpulent and jolly 
version of Sarah herself. 

The old Kembles had died early in the new century. 
And William Siddons did not survive them long. He died 
quietly at Bath, a petulant nonentity witli a kind heart 
and an inability to exist side by side with greatness. This 
he had recognized years earlier when on hearing his wife 
praised he had sadly shaken his head and remarked, ‘She 
is too grand a thing for me.’ Now that he was dead, how¬ 
ever, Sarah remembered nothing but the years of their 
long, uphill struggle together, the difficulties, the poverty, 
tlie successes, the sad, domestic tragedies. She remembered 
that they had loved each other well enough to face hard¬ 
ships and overcome them, and that she had lost someone 
who had loved her when she was poor, unknown, and 
unimportant. In a moving note to Mrs. Piozzi she bitterly 
regretted the past: 

‘ May I die the death of my honest worthy husband, and 
may those to whom I am dear remember me when I am 
gone as I remember him—^forgetting and forgiving all my 
errors, and recollecting only my quietness of spirit and 
singleness of heart.’ 

Quietness of spirit; singleness of heart. Sentiments so 
appropriate to this large, calm, statuesque, and deeply 
rchgious woman who never expressed herself in other than 
large, generous, and forgiving terms. 

One night in the autumn of 1808, after a performance 
of Pizarro the Theatre Royal at Govent Garden was 
entirely gutted by a fire which raged through the canvas 
scenery and destroyed the whole of its valuable property. 
Nothing at all was saved; unpractical, old-fasliioncd plan¬ 
ning made assistance impossible, and twenty-two firemen 
lost their lives among the smoking ruins. 

The disaster brought irreplaceable loss to tlie Kembles. 
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Mrs. Siddons’s theatrical costumes, her jewellery, and her 
fine collection of lace had gone with the rest; Kemble had 
lost his library, his rare editions, his armour, the entire 
theatre wardrobe with Handel’s great organ and MSS. 
operas. Everything was destroyed. At fifty-one he had to 
begin all over again. He had courage and faith in his work 
and his friends; these were not to let him down. 

One year later his theatre was rebuilt, but it was now so 
grand and so costly that he had been obliged to raise the 
prices of seats. On the first night, though the theatre was 
packed, the great house rumbled and trembled to a 
rhythmic stamping of feet and sticks, as the audience 
broke into a solemn deafening chant: ‘O.P.!’ ‘O.P.!!’ 
‘O.P.!!!’ When the actors began their lines they were 
hooted off the stage, insulting placards were raised, and 
the demonstrations went on for the rest of the evening in 
protest against the new prices. On her way to the theatre 
Mrs. Siddons’s carriage had been roughly handled by the 
rioting crowd; her appearance on the stage was greeted 
by roars of derision. Then she realized the truth: popular 
rage was turned on her family who would naturally bear 
the brunt of the attack. She resigned her engagement at 
once. The Old Prices riots went on uninterruptedly for 
three months, and on and off for a whole year,, excellently 
organized and difficult to stop. Kemble met them like a 
stoic; his windows were smashed in, and for weeks he and 
his wife lived in a state of siege. Such was popular feeling 
over the new prices at Covent Garden. After a year of mob 
tyranny he gave in, but not before he had made public his 
accounts, and not without having hired prize-fighters to 
deal with the mob in their own approved fashion. 

After this the trouble petered out. The tyrants hoisted 
placards announcing themselves satisfied, and the O.P. 
riots passed, a mere name, into history. 

Ever since the tragic deaths of her two daughters the 
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robust health of Mrs. Siddons had begun to deteriorate. 
Nervous skin complaints appeared on her face, and latterly 
she had been suffering from agonizing rheumatism in the 
legs. She was only fifty-seven, but there was above all one 
thing for which she was longing: rest, quiet, and retire¬ 
ment from public life. In 1812 she said farewell to the 
stage in Macbeth. Her last season had arrived; it closed on 
the evening of June 29th. All seats had been sold out long 
in advance, and the tickets bore a special red seal printed 
with the word ‘Farewell’. 

The enormous theatre was packed to the roof, and the 
audience included all the celebrities of the day. Elegant 
women dressed in the straight, new classical style of the 
Regency sat framed in the crimson, plush-lined boxes; 
beauties of the day made famous by the brush of Thomas 
Lawrence. He, too, stood there, watching the scene, aloof, 
from a box, united by the past to the impressive figure 
who, like the rest, he had come to honour that night. 

Tumult broke out after the sleep-walking scene, and the 
public refused to hear the remainder of the play. The great 
theatre rocked with applause, and as Kemble, in tears, 
came forward to lead his sister off, she moved away, lean¬ 
ing heavily on his arm, but without faltering, and sunk in 
dejection. 

From time to time after this she appeared for a benefit 
or for some special theatrical event, but, on the whole, she 
remained in retirement. Later, anticipating Charles 
Dickens, she gave readings in public from her favourite 
poets, Shakespeare and Milton. These ‘one-man’ shows 
were immensely popular. She appeared in black velvet 
with a coral necklace, and read from a reading-desk. The 
experiment was a huge success, it was intimate and 
amazingly clever. People saw her close up: still beautiful, 
youthful-looking, and with a clear, smooth skin, the dark 
hair coiled back in the becoming classical style. Old Mrs. 
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Piozzi heard her read from Macbeth, and wrote queru¬ 
lously to a nephew: ‘Why, she acted every word of it— 
witches and all; and having been ever slow, is now tardy', 
... it was, however, a very great Performance ... her 
Attitudes and Gestures, and Figure, are incomparable.’ 

Little remains to be said. As the years went by old 
friends dropped out of the surrounding scene. The monu¬ 
mental figure was incomparable, and had now become an 
institution. Someone had compared her with the mother 
of the gods; at times she almost believed it herself. She 
had moved back into London, and taken a house near 
Regent’s Park. Here, by the windows at dusk she would 
watch the carriages roll by, and recollect the days when, 
at this time she, too, would have been preparing for the 
theatre. She had loved the old professional life; retire¬ 
ment, however honourable, was hard to bear. 

The late spring of 1831 ended with a cold snap. During 
a drive on May 31st Mrs. Siddons caught cold. She was 
seventy-six, and complications developed. A week later, 
on June 7th, after a long stupor, she slipped gently into a 
quiet sleep. As Cecilia held the limp hand in her own she 
saw that the transition from sleep to death was almost 
imperceptible; only the stopping of the faint, irregular 
pulse warned her that the end had arrived. 

The funeral was on a scale wth her former triumphs; 
five thousand people gathered to see her pass by on her 
last journey to Paddington village. A final tribute, hand¬ 
somely offered by a generation who certainly could not 
remember the passions of Belvidera or the griefs of 
Isabella. Even die imperial dignity of her Queens was 
fast becoming a legend. The crowds lining the streets felt 
they had lost a national figure. This was enough for most, 
perhaps, but many among them in that silent throng 
could recall the words written by William Hazlitt ten 
years earlier, on the occasion of one of her last appearances: 
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She was Tragedy personified. She was the stateliest orna¬ 
ment of the public mind. She was not only the idol of the 
people . . . but to the retired and lonely student, through 
long years of solitude, her face has shone as if a voice had 
opened the chambers of the human heart, or as if a trumpet 
had awakened the sleeping and the dead. To have seen 
Mrs. Siddons was an event in everyone’s life; and does she 
think we have forgot her? 
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Such a life as Miss BrontS’s I never heard of before.— 

Mrs. Gaskell 

One day, towards the end of March 1820, a string of 
heavily laden wagons strained and stumbled up the paving 
of the steep high-street of Haworth, an isolated Yorkshire 
village perched on a spur of the stony Pennines. They 
were heading for the Parsonage at the top of the hill. The 
new rector was moving in, accompanied by his wife and 
family. 

The Reverend Patrick Bronte, an Irishmam, had been 
born in the County Down in humble circumstances, but, 
being a young man of more than average intelligence and 
strong character, had soon made his way in the world 
and out of Ireland. Through the influence of his first 
employer, to whose children he had been tutor, he had 
eventually found himself at Cambridge, where, after taking 
his degree he had become ordained. In 1812 he had be¬ 
come curate at Hartshead in Yorkshire. Here he had 
wooed and won a gentle, cultivated but delicate Cornish 
woman unused to the severity of the northern winters, a 
Miss Maria Branwell, and after two years they moved to 
the living of Thornton, near Bradford. Six children were 
bom to them. Maria and Elizabeth at Hartshead, Char¬ 
lotte at Thornton, in i8i6, followed by Patrick Branwell, 
Emily Jane, and lastly, Anne. Immediately after Anne’s 
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birth in the New Year of 1820 Mr. Bronte, now an active, 
unusual, vehement man of forty-three was appointed to 
the living of Haworth. 

From the moment of their entry into the world all the 
members of this doomed, romantic family were seared 
with the marks of fate or genius. And in this they were the 
outcome of a rare combination of heredity and environ¬ 
ment, a fact which gives them their special grace in literary 
history. Celts on both sides of their parentage, celts with 
compelling imaginations and deep, morbid sensibilities, 
with vivid powers of self-expression and lucid means of 
imparting them. These qualities were with one exception 
forced into underground channels by iron self-discipline, 
which only helped to keep sharp and bright their acute 
perceptive faculties. Transplanted though they were in 
the wild locality of the W«t Riding, where the heather 
breaks in waves against cliffs of granite, the frail Bronte 
children struck roots. Haworth was grim and inclement 
beyond belief; but by the most improbable chance in the 
world it suited the passionate temperaments of this silent 
family down to its gritty subsoil. Its situation, bleak and 
windswept on the edge of the moors, above the cloth 
manufacturing town of Keighley, had encouraged sturdy 
and somewhat violent habits in its population. They were 
dour, tenacious, and fiercely independent. They stood out 
for their rights and resented interference. The last clergy¬ 
man to come among them had been given a rough time 
of it through no fault of his own; he had been hounded 
from the parish and had not reappeared. In due course 
Mr. Bronte had arrived to take his place. 

He turned out to be a satisfactory parson. His parochial 
duties were reliably and well performed. He visited the 
sick, attended the schools, and was usually within call 
whenever needed. But in one respect he was exceptional: 
he never forced himself on his parishioners unless particu- 
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larly invited. This was welcome to a population not over¬ 
burdened with social consciousness. He was the more 
respected for his reserve. Still, this sense of not forcing 
themselves on others—^however much it may have suited 
the tastes of Haworth—did in fact arise principally from 
the Bronte temperament. With the exception of the boy 
Branwell, the whole family was afflicted with it; it 
amounted to a disease. To ourselves it appears as one of 
their principal attractions, this enclosed quality of theirs 
enhances the sense of mystery with which time and their 
admirers have draped them so successfully. Be this as it 
may, from the very first the children turned their steps 
beyond the parsonage, and rather than face the populous 
village would take their exercise from choice in the direc¬ 
tion of the friendly, solitary hUls, walking hand in hand in 
a quiet, diminutive row, already feeling the influence of 
the eternal heather-clad moors, across which travelled the 
changing shapes of cumuloiis cloud. 


Haworth Parsonage stood at the farthest end of the 
village facing downhill towards its buildings. It was 
enclosed by a narrow strip of garden separated by a low 
wall from the cemetery that was crowded with flat, table¬ 
shaped tombstones, near which stood the church. It was 
a bleak situation without any kind of gentleness or relief. 
Stony soil and a stem climate had stunted the growth of 
such vegetation as succeeded in gaining a foothold. As for 
its public services these were confined to the water supply 
which was pumped from springs tainted by their proximity 
to the crowded graveyard at the top of the hiU. 

All things considered it is not surprising that gentle Mrs. 
BrontS was unequal to the endurance test of living in this 
desolate place. She drooped and faded in the uncongenial 
neighbourhood, and before long had taken to her bed 
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seriously ill. Her children, left to themselves, were con¬ 
trolled by the eldest, Maria, a tiny, frail, and responsible 
guardian of seven years old. She beguiled her sisters and 
brother with grave but evidently absorbing conversation, 
and in her own precocious manner protected, cared for, 
and comforted them in all their troubles. They had no 
proper nursery but a small room over the front door was 
known as ‘the children’s study’, and this was cold and 
cheerless. 

Indoors the little things would sit as quiet as mice, talk¬ 
ing in whispers and inventing interminable stories which 
never failed to charm. They were obedient and tractable 
to Maria who would steal every day into the study, read 
the newspaper, and return to give her entranced audience 
a full and accurate account of the debates in Parliament. 
Living history was their particular passion. 

Such children were no ordinary children; they cannot 
be judged by normal standards. Everything about them 
was unusual. Public events were as fascinating to them at 
a very early age as games or dressing-up to the average 
child. They soon developed inexhaustible powers for 
romantic invention, and since no one bothered much 
about them these powers increased their hold on their 
precocious minds. 

About a year and a half after coming to Haworth, Mrs. 
Bronte died, and her husband was left with his parish and 
six small children on his hands. He had no time to spare 
for them; had he been able to devote more it is doubtful 
whether he would have done so, for he understood chil¬ 
dren very little, and his mental vigour and original out¬ 
look made him liable to treat them more like adult 
midgets than like the babies they were. When he talked to 
them or heard their lessons he told them about the world 
and the curious things that went on in it. His ideas were 
forcible: he ventilated his opinions freely. The result was 
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sometimes startling, the more so owing to the quaint 
notions that sometimes seized this unexpected parent. 
Maria, at all events, was equal to his surprises for he used 
to talk with her on all the leading topics of the day as 
freely and keenly as with a grown person. 

One day Mr. Bronte took it into his head to test the 
intelligence of his children without arousing the inhibi¬ 
tions of shyness and secrecy which usually clouded their 
relations with anyone outside their magic circle. He hit 
upon an unusual device to coax them into expressing t hei r 
opinions freely. It was a method entirely in keeping with 
the unexpected behaviour of this singular man. He found 
a mask in his study, stood his children before him in a 
row and induced each in turn, under cover of its disguise, 
to answer the questions he put to them. He began with 
Anne, aged four. 

( 1 . ‘Anne, what does a child like yourscFwant most?’ 

A. ‘Age and experience.’ 

Q,. ‘Emily, what had best be done with Branwell when 
he is a naughty boy?’ 

A. ‘Reason with him, and when he won’t listen to 
reason, whip him.’ 

Q,. ‘Branwell, what is the best way of knowing the 
difference between the intellects of men and women?’ 

A. ‘By considering the difference between them as to 
their bodies.’ 

(I,. ‘Charlotte, what is the best book in the world?’ 

A. ‘The Bible.’ 

Q,. ‘And the next book?’ 

A. ‘The Book of Nature.’ 

And so the game went on. Elizabeth’s and Maria’s 
answers were in the same sagacious vein. 

One of Charlotte’s most inquiring biographers,^ believes 
that their father must have done something to help on 

^ £. F. Benson; Charlotte Bronte. 
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these specimens of infant precocity. Mrs. Gaskell, the only 
one who had such stories first-hand from Mr. Bronte and 
Charlotte, gives them for what they are worth. They seem 
rather priggish, but these were children who relied solely 
on each other for company and the exchange of idecis. 
No other friends ever came to see them; they ventured 
nowhere beyond the village or the open country. They 
mostly remained quietly together, lived in private worlds, 
shared these with some though not with all, devoured the 
books in their father’s library, and ate their meals by 
themselves. 

It was not long before Mr. Bronte found it impossible to 
bring up six motherless children without assistance of any 
kind, and in answer to his appeal for help his sister-in-law 
Miss Branwell arrived to t^e care of her nieces and 
nephew. It was an action not without considerable per¬ 
sonal self-sacrifice, for Miss Branwell came from the sub¬ 
tropical luxuriance of Penzance, and made a poor ex¬ 
change of climate. Her charitable deed has been often 
overshadowed by her lack of charm, and though there is 
no reason to suppose that she was ever unkind to her 
nieces her preference was always for the boy Branwell, 
and her memory has perhaps suffered accordingly. How¬ 
ever, her reign at the parsonage was kind, firm, and 
orderly. She clattered about the house in pattens on 
account of the dismal cold which rose from the damp flag¬ 
stones, turned her bedroom into a schoolroom and set 
about the work of teaching her nieces all that she knew 
herself of the domestic virtues: cooking, sewing, baking, 
and laundering. Her cleanliness and methodical habits 
were ingrained into the girls, but of all that went on within 
their fermenting breasts Miss Branwell knew nothing 
whatever. 

The time came for them to go to school. 
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For a clergyman of small means and a large family, 
education was a problem. Mr, Bronte was all the more 
interested to hear of an experiment lately begun at 
Cowan’s Bridge in the West ;^ding. It seemed as though 
this might provide a solution. For here the Clergy 
Daughters’ School, under the auspices of the Rev. W. 
Carus Wilson, had lately opened its doors (in return for a 
very moderate fee) to a limited number of boarders where 
expenses were being partly met by a body of annual sub¬ 
scribers enlisted by hims^. In the summer of 1824 Mr. 
Bronte set off for Cowan’s Bridge, taking with him the two 
elder girls, Maria and Elizabeth, now ten and nine years 
old respectively. Here, after stopping the night, he left 
them, apparently satisfied with the place, for in August 
he returned with the next two, Charlotte aged eight, and 
Emily still under six. He thus had four daughters at school 
together. 

The change wrought in the lives and spirits of these 
sensitive girls was cruel in its eifects. For the Clergy 
Daughters’ School turned out to be run on lines of the 
utmost inefficiency. A dirty, slovenly, wasteful woman who 
did the cooking and saw to the house-keeping arrange¬ 
ments had more authority than the mistresses; the building 
was unhygienic and therefore unhealtliy; the food bad 
and unpalatable. Maria and Elizabeth had barely re¬ 
covered from measles sind whooping-cough when they 
first arrived, and their fastidious stomachs revolted at the 
unappetizing food which they usually left untouched. They 
had a numb, unspoken longing for the scrubbed flagstones 
and spotless kitchen of their home with its familiar land¬ 
scape and unrestricted atmosphere, and they endured as 
well as they could the discomforts of Cowan’s Bridge. 

But endurance had its breaking point. After a first and 
last winter at the Clergy Daughters’ School Maria, who 
had been steadily declining from under-nourishment and 
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lack of proper care, fell ill. So ill that by the spring Mr. 
Bronte was obliged to come for her and take her home. A 
few days later she died at Haworth of consumption. Soon 
afterwards Elizabeth, in whom the same symptoms had 
been detected, was also sent home where she died not long 
afterwards. Against this background of tragedy and neglect 
stands out the tiny, indignant, and vindictive figure of 
Charlotte. 

Like the rest of her family she was bright and clever 
ajnd she was just nine; extremely small, nearsighted, and 
with remarkable large reddish-brown eyes from which 
shone all the concentrated light of intelligence sometimes 
filling her plain face with a vivid intensity. For she was 
plain and puny. Her features were all out of drawing; but 
the stunted form so thickly crowned by its soft brown hair 
was in other respects perfectly though minutely propor¬ 
tioned. 

Charlotte Bronte was quiet, thoughtful, shy, and 
demure. She gave no outward hint of her strong nature 
with its deep, protective and avenging instincts, its sharp 
irony and tumultuous feelings ready to burst out and 
shake their confined frame. The death of her two sisters 
and the miserable memory of Cowan’s Bridge were to 
smoulder silently within her for years to come until her 
grievances suddenly blazed out at the world in the sensa¬ 
tional pages of Jane Eyre. 

By tibie autumn of 1825 the health of the remaining 
sisters seems also to have worsened. No more risks were 
run, and they, too, were brought away from the unsatis¬ 
factory state of affairs which prevailed at the Clergy 
Daughters’ School. 

So Charlotte was at home once again with Emily ‘ the 
darling child’ and pet of the whole school, after a year’s 
absence. The duty of mothering the family was now hers. 
‘Aunt’ Branwell might be kind, conscientious, and 
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reliable, but the children seem at no time to have given 
her anything of themselves, or admitted her into the inti¬ 
macy of their confidence. They remained aloof, and 
politely independent as though devoured by some inward 
interest. Their lessons, however, went on just as usual; 
Mr. Bronte heard them in his study, and rewarded them 
with his views on public affaire and the latest items of news 
from London and the rest of the civilized world. 

In the afternoons sewing took place, presided over in 
her converted bedroom by the aunt—an unromantic 
figure in an enormous mob-cap, adorned with auburn 
front curls, and shod with pattens. She is reported as taking 
pinches of snuff from out of a gold box. 

There were other lessons too, modest accomplishments 
like drawing and painting. And shortly after the girls had 
returned from Cowan’s Bridge the household had received 
an addition in the person of Tabby, an elderly servant. 
She was dour, honest, and plain-spoken. Tabby was to live 
through some strange events; she was to see this remark¬ 
able family through all its triumphs and all its tragedies. 


The silence in which the Bronte sisters were accustomed 
to wrap so much of their time was common to them all. 
Branwell, their brother, was by far the most socially 
gifted though the weakest in character. Powers which 
promised exceptional brilliance had begun to show them¬ 
selves in him while he was still very young, and he soon 
came to be regarded with pride as the hope of the house. 

Charlotte, though she could be talkative enough when 
alone with intimate friends was the victim of a hyper¬ 
sensitive nervous pessimism which ran the whole gamut 
from shyness to hypochondria. Not for her the high spirits 
of ordinary young people with their games and boisterous 
play. At Haworth there was no noise. Laughter such as 
a 
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there was was subdued, ever so slightly bitter. The 
general tone at the parsonage ranged from pensive calm 
to volcanic passion. When Branwell laughed it was usually 
out of the house. Shy to excess, physically timid and shrink¬ 
ing from contact with strangers Charlotte, like her sisters, 
cut, a poor figure out of the enchanted world they had 
created in their home. Even as a girl she seems to have 
expected little from life. She was terrified of cows, so that 
when tall, lanky Emily lured her for fun into a field where 
they were grazing she was unable to appreciate the joke. 
On the other hand, though she was physically weak, 
small, and timid Charlotte had a strong will and knew 
from the start exactly what she wanted. She had moral 
courage in a high degree, and a heart that trusted its 
instincts through thick and thin. Her observation was 
acute, and her imagination riotous. At the age of thirteen 
this began to express itself when she and her brother took 
to writing. One notebook after another was filled from 
cover to cover with romances, verses, plays, and fantasies. 
Their number was prodigious. The year 1829-30 alone 
records a stupendous output. In all twenty-two volumes 
of miscellaneous MSS. in handwriting of doll’s-house pro¬ 
portions were turned out in that year alone. They repre¬ 
sent the outpouring of childhood daydreams. Her sisters 
were at work in the same way. Sometimes the results were 
shown or shared; at others withheld. There would be no 
knowing which. In general the children split up into two 
camps. Charlotte collaborating with Branwell, Emily with 
Anne. Together they created and divided two kingdoms, 
Angria and Angora; and their populations were real, living 
and actual as well as unreal and imaginary. Fact and fancy 
had no limits. Angria, Charlotte’s kingdom, contained her 
own and Branwell’s public heroes; the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and Sir Robert Peel, though it was ruled by King 
Zamorna, while Emily and Anne had peopled Angora 
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with Gondals ruled by the Emperor Julius. These were 
highly organized societies with armies, politicians, public 
officials, Press and parliaments. Charlotte and Branwell 
were passionate tories and monarchists. They looked to 
London as the seat of the world’s wisdom, and the thought 
of it entranced and appalled them. It was great, glorious, 
and sinister, ‘as apocryphal as Babylon, or Nineveh’, she 
wrote, ‘or ancient Rome’. 

When she was fifteen Charlotte was sent off to school 
once more. This time to Roe Head where two Miss 
Woolers kept a girls’ school about twenty miles from 
Haworth. Here she remained for a year and a half, leaving 
it with pleasant memories and two lasting friends. Ellen 
Nussey in after years provided more information about 
the Bronte family than any other individual who had 
known them, and her correspondence with Charlotte was 
a rich addition to the materials which Mrs. Gaskell so 
bravely, if imprudently, collected and gave to the world 
after Charlotte’s death.^ Ellen soon became Charlotte’s 
most intimate friend, receiving an emotional, almost reli¬ 
gious devotion from the quieter, more sensitive girl who 
was already a stem judge of human nature and its fail¬ 
ings, for she doubted her own capacity to please or 
attract, and seemed to shrink back even farther into a 
morbid world of her own. Haunted as she was by gloomy 
thoughts and given to a drapondency that was possibly 
influenced by her father’s sceptical view of the world and 
its ways, she gave her heart neither lightly nor often, but 
she gave it now. ‘Ellen, upright and still, in your black 
dress and white scarf, and pale, marble-like face . . .’ she 
was to recall later on in a letter. 

There was also Mary Taylor. To her we are indebted 
for some graphic accounts of Charlotte as a sensitive, 
timid boarder, arriving at Roe Head on a January day in 
^ M«. Gaskell: lifi Charlotte BrtmS, 
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1831 for the first lime. Mary Taylor vividly remembered 
the first impression: 

I first saw her coming out of a covered cart, in very old- 
fashioned clothes, and looking very cold and miserable. She 
was coming to school at Miss Wooler’s. When she appeared 
in the schoolroom her dress was changed, but just as old. 
She looked a little old woman, so short sighted that she 
always appeared to be seeking something, and moving her 
head from side to side to catch a sight of it. She was very 
shy and nervous. . . . We thought her very ignorant, for she 
had never learnt grammar at all, and very little geo¬ 
graphy. 

But though she had mastered no grammar or geography 
she already knew far more than the other girls could con¬ 
ceive. Her reading was wide and her memory amazing. 
She had by heart page after page from the poets and 
novelists, and impressed them all by the range of her 
information. She played no games, and when persuaded 
to try, could not see the ball—so she was allowed to stand 
about under the trees, dreamily watclung the shadows, or 
the play of light in the sky, or holding a book close to her 
nose, in her peering way, oblivious of the shouts on the 
playing field. And though she was dressed in an old- 
fashioned style that seemed peculiar to the other girls, the 
exquisite delicacy of her miniature hands with their long, 
slender fingers accounted for her aptitude for miscroscopic 
work of all kinds, from the minuscule handwriting to the 
infinitesimally fine stitches of her sewing. 

After a year and a half at Miss Wooler’s Charlotte came 
home to resume her life and duties at Haworth, She now 
taught her sisters what she herself had learnt. They also 
had drawing lessons from a former pupil of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence which served as an outlet to their teeming 
imaginations. They went for their moorland walks, and 
after dinner sewed until tea-time. This was followed by 
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writing, reading, or fancy work. It was a monotonous, yet 
pleasant life. There was an aspect of it that was delight¬ 
ful, the time that was spent in thought, daydreams, 
creation. 

Now and then by way of diversion there would be com¬ 
pany to tea. It might be an influx of Sunday school 
teachers, or a visit from the church workers. But this was 
about the extent of their society. As for Charlotte, at this 
time her greatest joy was in drawing. She would peer at 
her work, her nose almost rubbing the paper in an efibrt 
to copy some wood engraving in an album with meticu¬ 
lous exactness. Her other enjoyment was in walking with 
her sisters, silently and accurately noting the details in the 
changing landscape, the way the light played over the 
hills, or the fronds unclosed Aeir damp, hairy fists in the 
shade of the protecting bracken, or the ripple of the clear 
beck in its stony course. The voluminous writing in which 
she and the others now recklessly indulged took the place 
of high spirits so notably lacking in the daughters of the 
rector. Her letters to Ellen particularly, saturated with 
adoring passages, bum at this stage with religious ecstasy 
and devoted friendship. But they could be sober as well. 
At eighteen she was advising her friend what to read in 
terms as deliberate and self-assured as though she had 
been a University Don recommending a list of Classics 
for a student. She is svue of her judgment; it never occurs 
to her to doubt it for a moment. And then Ellen is her 
junior, who must be sheltered from the ruder side of life. 
She names a list of English poets which contains some 
interesting inclusions and some startling omissions. Byron 
is given with a certain qualification: 

Now don’t be startled at the names of Shakespeare and 
Byron, Both these were great men, and their works are like 
themselves. You will know how to choose the good, and to 
avoid the evil; the finest passages are always the purest, the 
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bad are invariably revolting; you will never wish to read 
them over twice. Omit the comedies of Shakespeare and the 
‘Don Juan’j perhaps the ‘Cain’ of Byron, though the latter 
is a magnificent poem, and read the rest fearlessly. . . . 
Scott’s sweet, wild, romantic poetry can do you no harm. 
Nor can Wordsworth’s, nor Campbell’s, nor Southey’s. . . . 
For history read Hume, Rollin, and the Universal Hisioty, if 
you can; I never did. For fiction read Scott alone; all novels 
after his are worthless. For biography, read Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
Lockhart’s Life of Bums, Moore’s Life of Sheridan, Moore’s 
Life of Byron, Wolfe’s Remains. For natural history read, 
Bewick and Audubon, and Goldsmith, and White’s HisUny 
of Selbotne. For divinity, your brother will advise you there. 
I can only say, adhere to Standard authors, and avoid 
novelty. 

The last sentence closes the subject with a smart and 
decided snap. 

On the whole though it is conventional, the advice so 
didactically given to Ellen is sensible, courageous, and 
independent. There is already more than a touch of the 
governess-to-be in the sure, instructive tone. But taken all 
round, and seen against the background of nineteenth- 
century middle-class prejudice and taboo, it is a broad 
list. The presence of Campbell and Southey seems a 
concession to contemporary popularity, but Shelley and 
Keats are absent though already ten years dead. 

Most moving of all because it is most poignant, is the 
list of biographies. Twenty-five years later anyone pre¬ 
paring a similar list for a student would have included, 
very near the top, a new title, and it would be Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronte. 


‘We are all going to divide, break-up, separate.’ So 
writes Charlotte to Ellen Nusscy in 1835, For childhood 
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was over, Charlotte was nineteen, Branwell would have 
to decide on his future, and his brilliant talents suggested 
that he was marked out for a painter. For his sake, so that 
their father might more easily afford the fees at the Royal 
Academy Classes in London, the girls were prepared to 
offer themselves as sacrificial victims. They were to take 
situations as governesses. Charlotte had been given the 
chance of going back to Miss Wooler, this time as a 
teacher. She took with her Emily who went as a pupil. 
But Emily’s constitution could not stand separation from 
the atmosphere of Haworth. Within three months she was 
home again after giving her elder sister a good deal of 
anxiety. Like a flower out of water she had drooped, and 
Charlotte watched her with apprehension: 

Nobody knew what ailed her but me. I knew only too 
well . . . her white face, attenuated form, and failing 
strength threatened rapid decline. 

She had seen it all before; uprooting the Brontes was 
singularly unsatisfactory as an experiment. She, herself, 
was a prey to morbid fancies, conjuring up wild and tor¬ 
menting thoughts. Devoured by her fiery imagination she 
found society sometimes ‘wretchedly insipid’. Black nights 
of torment, agony of soul, then glimpses of‘holy, inexpres¬ 
sible things’ would seize and shake her, filling her with 
remorse at her own lack of perfection. 

Emily’s place at Roe Head was filled by Anne. Her 
condition convinced the rest of her family that, come what 
might, she should always be the one to remain at home, 
while the others dispersed to earn their living. This first 
break was easy enough for Charlotte—Miss Wooler was 
kind and considerate—Roe Head was only twenty miles 
from Haworth and Charlotte’s two intimate friends, Ellen 
Nussey at Hathersage and Meury Taylor at Hunsworth, 
lived only a short way off. Miss Wooler encouraged her to 
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spend an occasional weekend with one or the other, but 
Charlotte, from an over-scrupulousness in her character, 
repeatedly refused these pleasures and deliberately 
wrestled with her spirit, a difficult, morbid, and irritable 
spirit, we must agree, inclined always to be caustic and 
suspicious of the intentions of others. 

After about a year Miss Wooler moved from Roe Head 
to Dewsbury. This change was not an improvement. The 
air was less bracing, and Charlotte feared for the health 
of Anne. Her own nerves now became alarmingly out of 
control, strange symptoms developed; nausea and tremb¬ 
lings and a tendency to scream if shocked or startled. She 
made the mistake of quarrelling with Miss Wooler over 
Anne whom she imagined to be overworked, and seems 
altogether to have been on the verge of a nervous 
collapse. 

She was glad to come home for the holidays and stay 
there for a time in the bracing moorland air. Her literary 
ambitions were stronger than ever, and though she had 
discarded her childish creation of Angria and its teeming 
world of soldiers, heroes, writers, and politicians, she now 
burned to distinguish herself, to be recognized for a 
writer of undoubted talent. It was in 1836, when she was 
twenty, that she suddenly did something very bold. One 
day, unable to bear any longer the suspense of not know¬ 
ing the truth about her literary capacities, she wrote to 
Robert Southey. In her letter she enclosed some verses of 
her own. Day after day she waited anxiously, but there 
was no reply. After two months, at the end of which time 
she had given up all hope, a letter reached her from the 
Poet Laureate. It was a sound, solid man’s letter, full of 
caution and advice; it was discouraging. It did not quite 
disparage her obvious gifts, but it warned her against the 
lure of a career merely for the sake of fame. ‘Literature’, 
wrote Southey, 
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cannot be the business of a woman's life, and it ought not to 
be. The more she is engaged in her proper duties, the less 
leisure will she have for it, even as an accomplishment and 
a recreation. To these duties you have not yet been railed , 
and when you are you will be less eager for celebrity. You 
will not seek in im^ination for excitement of which the 
vicissitudes of this life, and the anxieties from which you 
must not hope to be exempted... will bring with them but 
too much. 

Southey’s tone acted both as a stimulant and irritant 
on the touchy nerves of Charlotte. She could not help 
remarking on the cold douche which had been plunged 
on to the rising flames of her ambition. But it quenched 
them not at all. She sat down, wrote to him again, thanked 
him in noble, dignified phrases, explaining that she had 
never shirked womanly duties, stood up for herself, and 
earned a charming reply in which Southey invited her 
whenever she should be in the Lake District to call and 
see him. 

Tempting as it sounded there was no possibility of this 
pleasure. Charlotte faced it squarely, and the matter was 
closed. 

Branwell, on his side, had also tried to attract the atten¬ 
tion of the eminent. He had sent poems to Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, but had received even less encouragement 
than Charlotte. 

Wordsworth never even replied. 

Of all these romantic ambitions their hard-working 
father and domesticated aunt noticed nothing. Her small 
tyrannies and oppressions, tiresome in themselves, had the 
result of introducing order and method into their lives, 
systemand skill inhousehold management, and drilling their 
impulsive rebellious natures into unconscious discipline. 

At the end of some months at the parsonage Charlotte 
faced the fact that she could no longer remain at home; she 
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would have once again to lighten her father’s burden by 
earning her living. Anne, with her timid, unvenluring 
nature had begun to do so already. She must follow, and 
leave the immoveable, silent Emily, now home again after 
a discouraging spell in Halifax as a school teacher, to cook, 
care for their father, their aunt, and the ageing Tabby 
from whom they wished never to part. 

At first Charlotte went as governess to the children of a 
Yorkshire manufacturer, a Mr. Sidgwick. Here she dis¬ 
covered that the lot of a governess was to be silent, unob¬ 
trusive, exploited, and ignored. The first two virtues can 
hardly have affected her since she was silent and unobtru¬ 
sive by nature among strangers. The last two stung her 
pride into a fierce and angry resentment. To her em¬ 
ployers she was a machine without feelings, to their 
servants just another employee with the pretence of a 
superior status yet without authority. It was an uncon¬ 
genial post and it did not outlast the first term. She came 
home for the summer holidays and at home for a while she 
remained. Anne was still teaching, Branwell had left, not, 
alas for London and the Academy School of Art, but as a 
clerk on the Leeds and Manchester Rail Road, a modest 
beginning to a career that was to end ingloriously eight 
years later in dissipation and drink. 

So far as the sisters were concerned the fates seemed to 
decree a life of teaching. Yet to none of them did the idea 
really appeal. They disliked it, lacked the faculty of im¬ 
parting knowledge and had litde sympathy with the 
mentality of young children whose average reactions they, 
with their own intensely individual precocity, did not 
understand. So that governessing was, for them, clearly 
an ordeal. Even when Charlotte had moved to a more 
agreeable post she was not really happy in her work, for 
writing to Ellen in 184,1, she was quite clear about her 
problems: 
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I know my place is a favourable one for a governess. What 
dismays and haunts me sometimes is a conviction that I 
have no natural knack for my vocation. If teaching only 
were requisite, it would be smooth and easy, but it is the 
living in other people’s houses—^thc estrangement from one’s 
real character—the adoption of a cold, apathetic, rigid 
exterior that is painful. 

So, to the enterprising Charlotte an idea in time suggested 
itself: that of somehow managing to take in a few pupils 
at Haworth, adapting the paraonage to this purpose, and 
remaining all together for ever. But the venture would need 
money, for there would be additional building to be done. 
For tins purpose capital was lacking. Therefore, her plan 
remained stationary, and the sisters still, in practice, faced 
the prospect of temporary separation. Anne had been the 
first victim; her harsh experiences as a governess were 
later recorded in her novel Agnes Grey. She is the least 
positive of the sisters in the Bronte story, a docile, gentle 
creature, fearful of strangers and given to moods of reli¬ 
gious melancholy. Of her Charlotte wrote after her death, 
with thrilling emotion, that she ‘ever waited at the foot 
of a secret Sinai, listening in her heart to the voice of a 
trumpet sounding long and waxing louder*. 

With Emily it was different. Mystical, stern, and 
reserved, with a fierce, intractable spirit ever ready to be 
outraged at injustice to others, absence from home was 
physical torment. Away from the moors she faded like an 
uprooted plant; away from home she fell rapidly into a 
decline. 

Branwell at this period was considered the most 
promising. He was full of brilliance and charm, with 
clever conversation and a witty mind. He would wander 
off to the village inn and spend his time amusing travellers 
who passed through Haworth. His talent for drawing was 
marked already; he longed for London where he meant to 
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make his name, and knew it already, street by street, 
through the maps he had studied. It was because of this 
that his family had thought of sending him to study at the 
Royal Academy classes. But nothing had come of the idea. 
Alas! for Branwell’s glorious prospects. They ended by 
oozing away among the talk and liquor of the Black Bull 
at Haworth. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Bronte, who was not growing younger, 
had decided that he needed help in his parish work. He 
engaged a curate. One curate brought another, clerical 
life became more animated, and curates had a way of 
dropping in at the parsonage at tea-time with their friends, 
excitedly discussing High Church topics. Charlotte received 
them, poured out tea for them, spoke little but observed 
them with her large, variegated brown eyes which suddenly 
sprang to life when anything touched her deeply. 

Whatever she seemed in appearance, she was in fact 
neither soft nor particularly amiable. A certain caustic 
streak existed in her nature, and this made itself noticed 
in a sarcasm which often discomfited her hearers. Still, 
she had such character that she possessed undoubted 
power to attract. An early victim was a visiting curate who 
fell in love with her at first sight and wrote to her pro¬ 
posing marriage, which idea she promptly rebuffed. 
Another curate did the same thing later on, much to her 
surprise. Her sarcastic remarks on these events were 
reserved for Ellen to whom at this time she poured out 
torrents of devotion in a series of remarkable letters. One 
September they had gone together for a fortnight to the 
sea, an experience which stocked her with glowing 
memories for the following winter, ‘Have you forgotten 
the sea by this time, Ellen?’ she wrote afterwards. ‘Is it 
grown dim in your mind? Or can you still see it, dark, 
blue, and green, and foam-white, and hear it roaring 
roughly when the wind is high, or rushing softly when it is 
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calm?’ Such memories kindled themselves in her slight, 
nervous frame, found their natural expression in words, 
though no one so far had appreciated the faculty which 
caused them to flow so freely. Writing, and how to find 
the leisure to devote to it, stiU dominated her plans. She 
was convinced that the project of their all keeping a school 
together would be the solution to their unusual problems, 
while allowing the sisters the opportunity to earn their 
living and the free time in which to write. At present this 
was no more than a project. But in the evenings, when 
their father had gone up to bed, and their aunt had 
retired for the night, the sisters put away their work and 
paced round and round the dining-room table like panthers 
in a cage, trying to find a way out of their difficulty, but 
always coming back to their lack of money. 

Schools for girls were becoming plentiful. Charlotte, in 
taking advice as to the risk of embarking on such a ven¬ 
ture, had been told that the teachers must be proficient 
in certain accomplishments; languages and music for 
instance. Her last employos had strongly advised her to 
spend six months abroad in order to perfect her French 
and acquire some knowledge of Italian and German. 
Brussels was reputed to give a high standard of education, 
and she had asked her aunt for the loan of 100 to help 
defray their preliminary expenses, ‘I want us all to get 
on,’ she had written, 

I knew we have talents and I want them to be turned to 
accoimt, I look to you, Aunt, to help us. I think you will not 
refuse. I know, if you consent, it shall not be my fault if you 
ever repent your kindness. 

The aunt came to the rescue, 

Charlotte pushed on with her inquiries, a school in 
Brussels was fotmd and recommended, and early in 1843 
Mr. BrontS escorted Charlotte smd Emily to Belgium and 
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deposited them at the pensionndt for young ladies, an 
ancient building in the Rue d’Isabelle, which was 
managed by a Madame Heger, whose husband taught 
French and literature to the pupils. Mme. Hdger was 
somewhat forbidding and withdrawn. M. H6ger was wise, 
high-minded, gifted, and impetuous. He studied with 
interest the two nervous looldng sisters from the remote 
Yorkshire village, whose manners were shy and conversa¬ 
tion negligible, who clung desperately to each otlier 
among the whirling, laughing crowd of Belgian pupils; 
Emily, a silent, lan% gawk in long, straight skirts and 
old-fashioned sleeves; Charlotte, a tiny, timid, peering 
wren of a thing, speechless with dismay and homesick to 
an unusual degree. Emily seems to have been unenthusias- 
tic about the school plan; in any case, for her, absence 
from home was worse than exile. 

The outward appearance of these two English pupils 
did not deceive M, H^ger, who was a shrewd and under¬ 
standing man. He soon discerned traits of genius in 
Emily, and, behind Charlotte’s self-effacing ways, an 
exceptional power of character. He perceived the unusual 
qualities of both; their intelligence, their gifts, their force¬ 
ful imaginations. Emily’s strength of will and its accom¬ 
panying egotism; Charlotte’s constant and selfless yielding 
to this dominating nature. Ail things considered, M. H6ger 
determined that these exceptionally talented sisters be 
taught their French studies on different lines from the 
rest, and chose a system more advanced, explained his 
plan to them, and waited for comments. Emily’s were 
uncompromising. She rejected his plan as likely to kill 
originality of thought and expression. Charlotte agreed 
but, as his pupil, was willing to follow Hdger. She instinc¬ 
tively enjoyed being mastered; she respected her profes¬ 
sor—‘ a man of power as to mind, but very choleric and 
irritable in temperament’, and, as she wrote home, 
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Emily and he don’t draw well together at all, Emily works 
like a horse, and she has had great difSculties to contend 
with. .. . The few private lessons that M. Hdger has vouch¬ 
safed to give us, are I suppose, to be considered a great 
favour; and I can see they have already excited much spite 
and jealousy in the school. 

She disKked her companions on the whole, and found the 
Belgian girls worldly and frivolous, ‘cold, selfish, animal, 
and inferior’. Still, their studies prospered and this was 
all-important. Charlotte worked her hardest and was 
happy. Emily, too, made rapid progress. The Hegers 
recognized their outstanding abilities, and had just offered 
to take them on for a further period of six months as 
teachers of English when news reached them of the death 
of their aunt at Haworth. They went home at once, but 
the following term Charlotte set out again for Brussels, 
alone. 

It was an adventurous journey for one of her shrinking 
nature; it has been finely recreated in Villette: the arrival 
on a wintry night in London, the cab drive to the wharf, 
the mysterious ferrying across the cold, black silence of the 
river to board the Ostende packet. Such an unimportant 
event to a generation accustomed to set out on its travels 
from international airfields, yet what a world the artist 
has created from these slight materials, dramatized in the 
vivid imagination, uphdd by the stout heart that 
pounded in its fragile framework. This was a winter of 
penetrating cold. At the pmiomdt Charlotte’s hands were 
numb and swollen; depressions seized her that were both 
fcarfiil and frequent. She was teaching English to M. 
Heger, as well as her ordinary pupils and was receiving a 
salary of —^when, as her friends in England were 

pointing out, she might have been earning £50. Where 
lay the explanation? She was plunged in self pity, and 
miserable from loneliness. She disliked everyone in the 
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school excepting M. and Mme. Heger, and even about 
this lady she was reticent. Charlotte had fallen in love 
with her professor. But she would neither admit this to 
anyone nor face the fact herself. She lingered on at the 
pensionndt, sick widi misery, and often longing for home. 
She was obsessed with herself and her troubles, and seemed 
to be almost at breaking-point when, in the New Year of 
1844 she suddenly returned to Haworth, bringing with 
her a diploma signed by M. Heger, qualifying her profi¬ 
ciency as a teacher in the French language. 

Parting with M, Hdger had cost her much, but her 
resolute character forced her to look forward. She wrote 
to him from time to time, burning letters of passionate 
respect which he answered through his wife or not at all, 
spoke nostalgically to Frenchmen when she happened to 
meet them, memorized half a page of French literature 
daily, and determined to revisit Brussels as soon as she 
should have earned enough money for her fare with a 
copy of her first book—dedicated to M. H^ger. 

The summer of 1844 sped by at Haworth. Walks on the 
moors in company with the taciturn Emily were her only 
relief from the suspense and frustration that accompanied 
the arrival and departure of the post. Not only was 
M. H^ger silent, but there was also the matter of the 
school which Charlotte was now pushing forward once 
more. Through personal recommendations she had can¬ 
vassed a number of parents, and sent out printed cards 
annoimcing the projected undertaiking. But the result had 
been deeply discouraging. Not a single pupil was forth¬ 
coming. Altogether, as Charlotte drily observed to Ellen, 
getting pupils was ‘ unlike getting any other sort of goods’. 

Yet, for one reason she was not altogether sorry. This 
reason was Branwell. 

Branwell and Anne had gone as tutor and governess to 
a family in Yorkshire, and Branwell was giving trouble. 
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His sisters were anxious but uncertain, and thoroughly 
alarmed by his imexpected reappearances at home, 
irritable, contrite, or unnaturally gay. Some months later 
he returned for good, in disgrace, having been dismissed 
by his employer with whose wife he had fallen wildly in 
love. At home, gnawed by remorse, longing, and devotion, 
he found an outlet in fits of bad temper and took refuge 
in drink. The household was turned upside down by his 
passionate scenes alternating between rage and melan¬ 
choly. His presence at home settled for good any plan 
there might have been for keeping a scliool. From this 
time forward tragedy enters the parsonage and shadows 
the four young people. Night after night during the three 
years to come the scared sisters would start up in bed, 
wide-eyed, waiting for the expected pistol-shot, till the 
drama should end with Branwell’s death. Things were 
not made easier by the infirmities of old Mr. Brontg, who 
was equally inclined to drink. Added to this he was now 
losing his sight; a patriarchal figure led up on Sundays 
into the pulpit and there left to preach to his congregation 
for his precisely timed half-hour. In consequence Haworth 
hummed with irritating curates. The winters were as bad 
as ever, sometimes almost unbearable for this delicate 
Irish family. ‘England might really have taken a slide up 
into the Arctic Zone,’ comments Charlotte in a letter to 
her friend. ‘The sky looks like ice: the earth is frozen; the 
wind is as keen as a two-edged blade. We have aU severe 
colds and coughs in consequence. .. .’ 

While these events were taking their outward course 
the inner lives of the sisters fermented in secret. They 
were all writing, and they had all written poetry. Char¬ 
lotte, in her somewhat interfering way, had abstracted a 
n um ber of poems in MS. from Emily’s desk, and after a 
struggle had obtained her leave to have them printed. 
Anne volunteered her own. Others Charlotte had written 
H 
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herself. She now undertook to have them published at 
their combined expense, and in May 1846 a small volume, 
Poems by C. E. and A. Bell, appeared in print. It was a 
still-born child, almost ignored by the Press. One reviewer 
mentioned the promising quality of Ellis Bell’s contribu¬ 
tions, but there was no interest in the book and the venture 
of the three sisters ended in honourable failure. It was a 
failure, yet it marked a beginning. Their plans went 
ahead all the same. Though they had changed their 
names the sisters had kept their own initials, hoping by 
their ambiguous choice to override the prejudice which at 
that time handicapped women writers. What possessed 
them to hit on the names of Gurrer, Ellis, and Acton BeU 
we may never know, but their taste was happily not 
obvious, and covered a hidden strength of which the triple 
pen-names are sufficient evidence. 

Charlotte had now finished a novel as well. It was 
called The Professor, had M. Hdger in mind, and was 
already wandering about London from one publisher’s 
office to another. Emily, too, had finished one of her own, 
while quiet Anne had written an autobiographical novel. 
These two were eventually published. The first called 
Wuthering Heights was considered too strong: the second, 
Agnes Grey, too insipid. 

In August 1846 Charlotte accompanied her father to 
Manchester to consult an eye specialist, who advised an 
operation for cataract. Tliey were in comfortable lodgings, 
though in a depressing neighbourhood; the old, blind 
clergyman and the intellectual daughter. Emily and Anne 
remained at home to struggle with the ineffectual Branwell. 
Charlotte was full of dreary apprehensions. She looked 
out on the mean Manchester street while her father lay 
motionless in a darkened room. The future seemed intoler¬ 
able in its utter lack of promise or relief from the fearful 
flatness of their joint lives. There was the problem of their 
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brother, now nothing but a piece of shattered wreckage. 
And to crown all the constantly returning parcel from the" 
London publishers: the rejected MS. 

With dauntless energy, with the returned Professor lying 
beside her, Charlotte sat down at her table and began 
again. She wrote like one possessed, unable to control the 
flow of inspiration. This time she knew that she was doing 
something good. 


‘ I shall be thirty-one next birthday. My youth is gone 
like a dream.’ So wrote Charlotte in 184.7 ^ letter to 

Ellen Nussey. Her love for this friend was as warm and 
strong as ever, though it had outgrown the earlier emo¬ 
tional phase of adolescence, and her affection was constant 
though at times slightly superior. She had an unfailing 
supply of words, which always exactly interpreted her 
innermost feelings and were arranged instinctively so as to 
give the maximum effect while at the same time reflecting 
the brooding pessimism of her deep and loyal nature. She 
woxdd state her case in a cool, remote, detached way, 
keeping her flashes of feeling in reserve, whether in fiction 
or correspondence. In fact her letters are at times almost 
as dramatic as her novels, and certainly as powerful in 
their expression; ‘It is not in my nature to forget your 
nature’ she writes to Ellen, a sentence as pregnant as it is 
direct and deep. It is this capacity for deep, strong feeling 
which was to attract and intrigue many persons with 
whom she came in contact. The succession of curates who 
proposed marriage to her felt it as strongly as her eventual 
publisher, Mr. Smith, the steady, staid Ellen, or the 
romantic-hearted Mrs. Gaskell. And Charlotte was intelli¬ 
gent enough to be aware of this attraction, plain, mousy, 
and apprehensive though she was. Discussing the problem 
of appearance with her sisters who had maintained that 
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without beauty no heroine in fiction would be acceptable 
to the reading public, Charlotte had stuck out for her own 
view. ‘I will show you,’ she had told them, ‘a heroine as 
plain and small as myself, who shall be as interesting as 
any of yours.’ And this she did. 

It was a new, daring idea; it was true to life and it 
worked. 


The new book was going forward well, only rather more 
spasmodically than at first; now driving its author on with 
furious power, now lagging untouched for weeks at a time. 
But at last it was finished, packed up, and dispatched to 
Messrs. Smith, Elder. It was entided Jane Eyre, a novel in 
three volumes by Currer Bell, and it went up by rail to Lon¬ 
don on August 24th. There was no refusal this time. Jane 
Eyre was accepted. In less than two months it was out, 
and acknowledged to be one of the most fascinating novels 
ever written. Its success was immediate. It raged through 
the country like a forest fire. In Mrs. Gaskell’s rather 
sentimental words, it was a work ‘which the great flood 
of public opinion has lifted up from the obscurity in 
which it first appeared, and laid high and safe on the 
everlasting hills of fame’. But at the time the fame was 
not shared by the mysterious author whose identity 
nobody knew. She kept demurely in the background, 
corresponding only as G. Bell with the publishers, her 
admirers, and her critics. Ellen herself was no wiser, and 
although suspecting Charlotte of literary ventures she 
knew nothing for certain. 

Neither for that matter did Mr. Bronte, who was active 
again after his successful operation; so that whatever 
suspicions he may have entertained it was a great surprise 
to him when, one afternoon, Charlotte went into his study. 

‘Papa,’ she said, ‘I’ve been writing a book.’ 
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‘Have you, my dear?’ 

‘Yes, and I want you to read it.’ 

‘I’m afraid it will try my eyes too much.* 

‘But it is not in manuscript! It is printed.’ 

‘My dear! You’ve never thought of the expense it will 
be. It will be almost sure to be a loss . . .’ 

‘But, Papa, I don’t think it will be a loss; no more will 
you, if you will just let me read you a review or two, and 
tell you more about it.’ 

Some time later Mr. Bronte joined his daughters for 
tea. 

‘ Girls,’ he announced, ‘ do you know Charlotte hzis been 
writing a book. And it is much better than likely?’ 

Charlotte’s morbid sclf-consciousness now began to lead 
her into difficulties. In the face of her novel’s outstanding 
success it was not so easy as she had hoped to preserve the 
anonymity she had chosen. To Ellen, who had written 
broadly hinting at what people were saying, Charlotte had 
replied in the manner of one accused of some illegal or 
dishonest act. She was suspicious, she was on the defensive, 
she ‘repelled and disowned’ the charge of having pub¬ 
lished any books, and cautioned her friend to do likewise 
on her behalf. The thought of publicity had alarmed her, 
for what would the world think if Currer Bell turned out 
after all to be a woman? 

This secrecy was also now involving her sisters. Jane 
Eyre had meanwhile appeared in America with great 
success, and Smith, Elder & Go. had promised a firm in 
the United States the right to publish her next book. So 
that when this firm learnt that another American pub¬ 
lisher proposed to do the same thing some explanation 
was called for. It then turned out that the publisher of 
Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey had dishonestly managed 
to convince the second American firm that all three novels 
were really the work of a single author. The tangle had to 
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be unravelled. There was nothing for it but to go up to 
London. So Gurrer and Acton Bell set off at once down 
the village street to catch the night train from Keighley, 
carrying only one small box containing a change of dress. 
They were now at last determined to show themselves 
in the flesh, and they left Ellis at home, by common 
consent. 

They arrived in London on a Saturday morning where 
they made straight for an old-fashioned haunt of their 
father’s, The Chapter GoflTee-Housc in Paternoster Row, 
an unexpected place for two shy young ladies to stop at, 
but the only one that Charlotte knew from her former 
visit. After breakfast they set out for Smith, Elder’s in 
Gornhill, and Charlotte, by producing Mr. Smith’s own 
letter, managed to gain admittance. Mr. Smith gazed in 
stupefaction at the two modest, shrinking, black-gowned 
figures and could not believe his eyes when actually con¬ 
fronted with the literary lioness over whose identity half 
England was speculating. For Jane Eyre, which had made 
a sensation throughout the country, was a thoroughly 
controversial book. It ventilated a grim subject; conditions 
in schools, and neglect of the children, and in ihe passages 
dealing with the deatli of Helen Burns she had avenged 
the death of her two sisters and exposed tlie scandalous 
neglect witli which it seemed to her the school at Cowan’s 
Bridge had been conducted. Whether conditions had been 
really as bad as she made them appear is another matter. 
Many former pupils came forward in after years to testify 
in its favour. But Charlotte believed herself sincere when 
she wrote her bitter attack on a place which she had left 
twenty years earlier and over which her memory must by 
that time have been unreliable. What really gave notoriety 
to the book was its subject and treatment. Jane Eyre con¬ 
cerns a governess who loves and is loved by her employer, 
Mr. Rochester who, on their wedding morning, turns out 
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to be already married to a lunatic wife locked away in one 
of the wings of his country house. It is melodrama in the 
true Victorian vein. The style is sometimes turgid, and the 
dialogue often stilted and absurd. But the power and fire 
and passion of it is inescapable and a romantic imagina¬ 
tion carries the story along from beginning to end. 
Charlotte had written straight from the heart, she deve¬ 
loped her theme from her own experience and observa¬ 
tion. She had never paused to ponder the rights or wrongs 
of the conventions. And the book, like aU great books, 
earned almost as much censure as approval. Her appre¬ 
hensions about revealing herself as the rector’s daughter 
of Haworth were consequently understandable. This, 
then, was the ‘ Mr. Bell’ who appeared so unexpectedly on 
the doorstep of Mr. Smith in Gornhill. And he went across 
and told the thrilling news to his partner, Mr. Williams, 
Their new author would be given a great welcome. Even 
at this hour Charlotte and Anne could not be persuaded 
to use their own names. They now begged to be introduced 
to strangers as the Miss Browns. 

That evening, two exhausted sisters were made to go to 
the Opera in the Smiths’ box, and for the next day or two 
were whirled about London sightseeing until they reached 
Haworth again more dead than alive. Charlotte had fallen 
completely prostrate earlier onj headaches and sickness 
had paid for the unaccustomed excitement. ‘A more jaded 
wretch than I looked’, she wrote miserably, 

it would be difficult to conceive. I was thin when I went, 
but I was meagre indeed when I returned, my face looking 
grey, and very old, with strange deep lines ploughed in it— 
my eyes stared unnaturally. 

While Jane Eyre continued its spectacular success, and 
its readers were burning to know more about the myste¬ 
rious author, the small universe of Haworth Parsonage 
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was being swept onward to the climax of tragedy. The 
victims were predestined; the onlookers as helpless as the 
chorus in a Greek play. 

For three years Branwell Bronte had been drinking him¬ 
self to deathj abandoning his weak nature to an orgy of 
self-pity, forgetting his misery in drugs, and constantly 
running into debt. It became difficult to invite friends to 
the house. Charlotte bitterly warned Ellen Nusscy to keep 
away from Haworth, feeling that no pleasure could come 
from a visit to the parsonage under existing circumstances. 
Then, in the autumn of 1848 Branwell died of consump¬ 
tion, worn out by his fevered dissipations. Charlotte had 
hardened towards her once favourite brother, and it had 
been the great heart of Emily that had opened in compas¬ 
sion at the sight of human misery and degradation. 

But Emily herself was equally marked down. Three 
months later this elemental creature, full of genius and 
cast in a heroic mould, uncompromising, self-sufficient, 
and with prodigious reserves of inner strength, was herself 
destroyed by the same disease that had wasted her away. 
Her sisters, appalled at the sight of her daily deterioration, 
stood helplessly by. In her own incomparable style Char¬ 
lotte has described the anguish of this terrible time and 
the fortitude of the stern-soulcd being who was dying 
before them by degrees. 

My sister Emily first declined. . . . Never in all her life 
had she lingered over any taslc that lay before her, and she 
did not linger now. She sank rapidly. She made haste to 
leave us. ... Day by day, when I saw with what a front she 
met suffering, I looked on her with an anguish of wonder 
and love. I have seen notliing like it; but, indeed, I have 
never seen her parallel in anything. Stronger than a man, 
simpler than a child, her nature stood alone ... on herself 
she had no pity; the spirit was inexorable to the flesh; fi:om 
the trembling hands, the unnerved limbs, the fading eyes; 
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the same service was exacted as they had rendered in health 
To stand by and witness this, and not dare to remonstrate 
was a pain no words can render. 

Such eloquence matched its subject. Emily left home, this 
time for ever, and Charlotte, with Anne, their old father, 
and Emily’s bulldog Keeper, followed a family coffin once 
again to its moorside grave. 

One thing more was needed to bring the drama to 
completion. In the spring of 1849, Anne, who all that 
winter had complained intermittently of pains in her chest 
and side now showed the same symptoms as Emily. Gentle, 
melancholy, and resigned, she was taken by Charlotte 
and Ellen Nussey to Scarborough for a change of air. It 
was already too late: she was in no condition to travel. 
Two days after her arrival she died there in lodgings, sit¬ 
ting in an armchair facing the sea, with Charlotte and 
Ellen beside her. And there, at Scarborough, she was 
quietly buried. 

Charlotte stayed on for another month, shattered by the 
double blow to her heart and nerves. Nevermore would 
life at Haworth be the same. Where there had been com¬ 
panionship now would be complete silence; a mournful 
stillness; Ae consciousness that time would be stealing by 
on the ticking of the clock. 

And so she found it on her return home. The solitude 
was almost unendurable, and the sense of bereavement 
left her in an agony of misery. The worst time was after 
supper, the hour of plans and pacing round the dining¬ 
room, plunged in discussions. Now she was there alone, 
utterly solitary and longing unspeakably for the presence 
of those who would never return. 

She had some time before begun work on a new novel 
and had written two-thirds of it before Emily’s death, but 
the terrible events of the winter had interrupted its pro¬ 
gress and it had been put aside. At last, with the spring, 
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her mind began to stir, and she brought it out again. The 
chief character in her new book was, in fact, an idealiza¬ 
tion of Emily; she called it Shirlejp. But who could ever 
hope to portray Emily successfully? The moorland mystic 
whom no one has so far managed to interpret? Of the few 
who knew her, Charlotte was alone in her power of com¬ 
mitting memory to words, and even she, with her great 
literary gifts failed to understand the nature of the meteor 
which had flashed through her youth and burnt itself out 
by the age of tliirty. 

Shiiley is a regional novel. It is placed in the West 
Riding, and many of its rugged eharacters are drawn 
straight from the life, including the famous group of 
curates, Charlotte’s principal bugbears, whom she intro¬ 
duces into the very first paragraph of tlic book, showing 
clearly in her sharp, astringent tone what she felt about 
them and their kind. So that now she was more than ever 
anxious to escape notice. But it was clearly impossible to 
keep her permanently out of the limelight, and many 
shrewd heads put two and two together. Mrs. Gaskell, who 
had recently corresponded with the author of Jane Eyre, 
announced triumphantly in a letter to a friend that 
she was beginning to unravel the mystery: ‘Currer Bell, 
(aha! what will you give me for a secret?)’ she wrote. 
‘She’s a she—that I will tell you—who has sent me 
Sfdrl^J’ 

Shirley was soon the talk of the West Riding, and Currer 
Bell was at last recognized as quiet little Miss Bronte from 
Haworth Parsonage. She gave a characteristically cool 
account of her embarrassing position in a letter written 
about this time to EUen: 

Martha came in yesterday, pulEng and blowing, and 
much excited. ‘I’ve heard sich news I’ she began. 

‘What about?’ 

‘Please, ma’am, you’ve been and written two books—the 
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grandest books that ever was seen. My father had heard it 
at Halifax, and Mr. G.T. at Bradford . . .’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Martha, and be off.’ 

I fell into a cold sweat. 

So Charlotte became a celebrity in her own country. 
Haworth was proud of its daughter, and the parish sexton 
was glad to earn frequent half-crowns for pointing her out 
to the strangers who now began to arrive from consider¬ 
able distances in the hope of seeing her on her way in or 
out of church on Sundays. Altogether, the publication and 
success of Shirley brought back some of her zest for fame, 
and fanned the flames of her literary ambition. 


The winter of 1849 was enlivened by a visit to Lon¬ 
don, when she had the pleasure of meeting and talking 
earnestly but also a little severely to her chief literary hero, 
Mr. Thackeray. She also met Miss Harriet Martineau, the 
formidable social reformer whose work and writings she 
greatly admired. But nervous excitements like these 
required so much effort in a shrinking nature that they 
ended by becoming a strain, and sickness, headaches, and 
utter nervous prostration were often the result. Charlotte 
was sensitive far beyond the normal standard. Mr. Smith 
noticed her reactions and did what was possible to shield 
her from too violent stresses. He would try to hide un¬ 
favourable notices of her work, for on this point she was 
excessively touchy, but she somehow always managed to 
find these out. A hostile review oiShirl^ drew tears, surrep¬ 
titiously observed by Mr. Smith’s considerate mother. 
Charlotte was far from easy to satisfy on any point, her 
standards were exalted, her critical sense acute, her 
loyalties strong, her sense of justice quickly outraged. 

Sensitive as she always was to a morbid degree whether 
as a writer or in connection with her general views, it 
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was on the question of her sex that she reacted most 
sharply. It was her great wish to be judged by critics on 
the strength of her writing. This had produced her 
ambiguous pen-name. Some critics were astute enough to 
probe the secret, and detect the identity of the woman 
beneath the masculine disguise. It was bitterly distress¬ 
ing. She resented the liberty; she thought it unfair. She 
was imable to realize that her emphasis on rugged, master¬ 
ful heroes was in itself something of a betrayal. Her 
instinctive tribute was paid to these dominating charac¬ 
ters; Rochester and St. John in Jane Eyre, Gdrard Moore 
in Shirley, Paul Emmanuel in Villeite', and she enjoyed 
depicting the clash and conflict of such natures with 
adverse circumstances. 

Her observation and experience, though these had been 
restricted to a small circle in Yorkshire, a girls’ school in 
Brussels, and two or three ventures up to London, were 
all the fuel with which the fires of her genius were stoked. 
In this she differed from Emily, a powerful creative spirit 
indifferent to everything but the giant outlines of raw 
nature. Charlotte’s work was burnished with elegance 
and style, and this was never more apparent than in her 
fourth novel, Villette. 

The period of her life that had now been entered was, 
at home, extremely solitary. She had been always a bad 
sleeper, usually staying up late to read, write, or sew in 
the parlour at the parsonage, straining her weak, peering 
eyes beyond their powers. Occasionally she ventured away 
from home, but this was usually an effort. Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth and his wife had invited her to stay with them 
in the summer of 1850 above Windermere, and here, for the 
first time, she met Mrs. Gaskell, whose book, Maiy Barton, 
she had already admired. It was a momentous meeting. It 
marked the beginning of a firiendship which ended by inspir¬ 
ing one of the great biographies in the English language. 
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Mrs. Gaskell has described her own arrival there after 
dark; her hosts waiting in the dazzling lamplit room, and 
the quiet little person in black silk who greeted the new¬ 
comer and then went silently on with her work. She 
observed her keenly that evening, and the next day, out 
sailing on the lalie, Miss Bronte had talked to her ‘in a 
very quiet, concise, graphic way’, Mrs. Gaskell noticed 
traces of suffering about her features: 

suffering enough to have taken out every spark of merri¬ 
ment, and to be shy and silent from the habit of extreme, 
intense solitude. Such a life as Miss Brontg’s I never heard 
of before. 

Still, visits like this were, on the whole, exceptional 
incidents in her lonely life. If she is to be imagined she 
must be thought of against the background of her home, 
at the hour when she and her sisters had been accustomed 
to put away their sewing and begin to pace round the 
parsonage dining-room. Now, alone on autiunn evenings 
as she went through their poeim and papers with a view 
to having them republished and edited by herself, the 
memory of this was unendurable. And when the winter 
gales dashed at the bleak, unsheltered house she some¬ 
times fancied she could hear under cover of the crazy 
shrieking of the wind the wail of human voices rising and 
falling in the storm. Just as she describes it in Jane Eyre 
when she hears Rochester calling to her in a moment of 
supreme anguish. 


Between 1849 ^^54 Gharlotte went four times to 

London, visited famous literary figures whose acquain¬ 
tance she had latterly made, and discomfited all those 
who displeased her. Thackeray came under fire for his 
cynicism. Indeed, her hero had disappointed her sadly. 
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She decided that he was snobbish and she disapproved of 
his free and easy views on morals. Even his writing was no 
longer above criticism: ‘He has pleasure in putting his 
cruel knife or probe into quivering, living flesh.’ She did 
not stop to consider whether or not curates had quivering 
flesh loo. But she was always inclined to exempt hersetf 
from human failings. And she belaboured Thackeray for 
two solid hours. All things considered, it was perhaps 
daring of him to invite her to an evening party at which 
she was to be the guest of honour, to meet the Carlyles, 
the Proctors, and other distinguished intellectuals. Bril¬ 
liant talk was anticipated by all, but alas, the guest of 
honour invariably cut a poor figure at a parly, and the 
evening was damped by fearful silences. As it wore on 
hopes dwindled. The light faded and the lamp smoked. 
The room grew darker, but nobody had a thing to say. 
Topics were touched upon and quickly dropped. Litde 
Miss Brontg look refuge on tlie sofa, apprapriately enough 
next to the governess, and while the guests sat through the 
intolerable evening in depressing gloom the host slipped 
quietly out of the house and fled to his club. Only one of 
them, Mrs. Brookfield, seems to have taken the bull by 
the horns: 

‘Do you like London> Miss Bronte?’ she asked. 

There was a silence, a considered pause. 

‘Yes,’ came the answer, ‘and no.’ 

Viewed as an attempt to launch a new celebrity on. 
literary London, Thackeray’s party was a decided failure. 

And then there was Charlotte’s visit to Harriet 
Martineau, with whom she had previously corresponded 
as Gurrer Bell, thereby intending to create an impression. 
But Miss Martineau had seen the joke, had addressed her 
reply to Gurrer Bell, Esq., but had begun it, ‘Dear 
Madam’. 

Now, in London, Gurrer BeU, Esq., wrote again, 
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announcing ‘himself’ as desirous of meeting Miss Mar- 
tineau whose novel Deerbrook ‘he’ much admired. ‘He’ 
was duly invited to come to tea. So were some other 
guests, all anxious to catch sight of the mysterious York¬ 
shire novelist. So some confusion naturally arose when a 
strange man, six feet high, was announced whom the 
guests all mistook for Currcr BeU. And, since Miss 
Martineau was stone deaf the confusion must have taken 
a little time to clear up. However, Gurrer Bell did, 
eventually arrive, but through some misadventure was 
announced as ‘Miss Brogden’, which did not make things 
any easier. And as Harriet Martineau afterwards wrote of 
that afternoon of contrasts and confusions, in came 

the smallest creature I had ever seen except at a fair. 

This new friendship flourished enthusiastically for a 
time. In the following year Charlotte paid her a visit at 
Ambleside. ‘She is a great and good woman’, she ob¬ 
served, writing to Ellen: ‘Miss Martineau I relish inex¬ 
pressibly.’ 

For one of Charlotte’s temper this was rare approba¬ 
tion. But the friendship was killed stone dead and by the 
formidable Miss Martineau herself. She had the temerity 
to criticize Villette, and did so in an anonymous review in 
the Daily News. It was enough. Charlotte, whose faith 
had already been shaken by a somewhat controversial 
book of Miss Martineau’s, would have no more to do 
with her after this. 

In 1851 she was in London again, this time for the Great 
Exhibition and other attractions. For the first time in her life 
she had embarked on a gentle flutter of shopping for this ex¬ 
pedition, and over a black satin dress she wore a white lace 
mantle and a new bonnet lined rather frivolously with 
pink. 

She went to the Crystal Palace, she met more celebri- 
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ties, received a good deal of attention, and was tremblingly 
forced to run the gauntlet of her admirers after atten din g 
a lecture by Thackeray. She went to the playj she saw the 
great, the terrible Rachel, and put her straight into 
Villette in a passage almost unequalled for purple eloquence 
in English fiction. 

She rose at nine that December night: above the horizon 
I saw her come. She could shine yet with pale grandeur and 
steady might; but that star verged already on its judgment 
day. Seen near it was a chaos—hollow, half-consumed: an 
orb perished or perishing—^half lava, half glow. 

I had heard this woman termed ‘plain’ and I expected 
bony harshness and grimness—something large, angular, 
sallow. What I saw was the shadow of a royal Vashti: a 
queen, fair as the day once, turned pale now like twilight 
and wasted like wax in fiame. 

For a while—a long while—I thought it was only a 
woman, though a unique woman, who moved in might and 
grace before this multitude. By and by I recognized my 
mistake. Behold I I found upon her something neither of 
woman nor of man—in each of her eyes sat a devil. These 
evil forces bore her through the tragedy, kept up her feeble 
strength—^for she was but a frail creature: and as the action 
rose and the stir deepened, how wildly they shook her with 
their passions of the pit! They wrote IdELL on her straight, 
haughty brow. They turned her voice to the note of tor¬ 
ment. They writhed her regal face to a demoniac mask. 
Hate and Murder and Madness incarnate she stood. 

It was a marvellous sight: a mighty revelation. 

It was a spectacle low, horrible, immoral. 

Swordsmen thrust through, and dying in their blood on 
the arena sand; bulls goring horses disembowelled, made a 
meeker vision for the public—a milder condiment for a 
people’s palate—than Vashti torn by seven devils: devils 
which cried sore and rent the tenement they haunted, but 
still refused to be exorcised. 
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Near the end oiShirl^ a curate appears under the name 
of Mr. MacCarthey. But he is exempted from the critical 
outburst directed at the Reverend Messrs. Malone, 
Donne, and Sweeting. MacCarthey, an Irishman, 

did as much credit to his country as Malone had done it dis¬ 
credit; he proved him decent, decorous and conscientious 
.. . laboured faithfully in the parish; the Schools, both Sun¬ 
day and day schools, flourished under his sway like the green 
bay-trees. Being human, of course he had his faults.,.. 

The model for Mr. MacCarthey was the Rev. Arthur 
Bell Nicholls, who had for some years past been Mr. 
Bronte’s right-hand man at Haworth. And it must have 
been some time in 1852 that Charlotte came to the con¬ 
clusion—as she told Ellen—that ‘he cared something for 
me and wanted me to care for himJ’ But poor Mr. 
Nicholls had fallen so deeply in love that he made the 
terrible mistake of proposing to her, ‘shaking from head 
to foot, looking deadly pale, speaking low, vehemently yet 
without difficulty before he had even broached the sub¬ 
ject to her father. In the past Charlotte had sometimes 
been sarcastically critical of this solemn and rather narrow 
clergyman. Certainly, she did not love him, but she 
promised to think it over and give him her reply next 
day. He left her, and she went to her father’s study. The 
effect of her news was dramatic: ‘.. . papa worked him¬ 
self up into a state not to be trifled with: the veins on his 
temples started up like whipcord and his eyes became 
suddenly bloodshot.’ Clearly a danger signal, for once 
before old Mr. Bronte had had an apoplectic fit. Charlotte 
took the hint. She qtiietly promised her father that Mr. 
Nicholls should be refused—as indeed on the morrow he 
was. Upon this he resigned his curacy, lost his appetite, 
and left Haworth with a furious letter from the enraged 
rector in one pocket and a comforting note from his 
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daughter in the other. She still maintained that she did 
not love him, but she was sorry at his treatment, no doubt 
a little ashamed of her father’s behaviour, and touched at 
his obvious misery. 

However, in a week’s time, Mr, Nicholls was back at 
Haworth, He was made to give his promise in writing 
never again to mention marriage with Charlotte, and 
allowed on this condition to remain. Charlotte fled to 
London and her publisher, and received an explosive 
letter about Mr, NichoUs’s presumption in proposing to 
her—not from her father, who had promised her not to 
abuse the unfortunate suitor—from Flossie, Anne’s 
spaniel! Mr, Bronte was unpredictable. 

It was in this interval that Villette was published, the 
novel in which Charlotte’s life in Brussels and love for 
M. H6ger is described with deep sincerity and superb 
command of her language. It was favourably, though 
critically reviewed and was well received. It contained 
autobiographical passages of a nature that was bound to 
meet with disapproval in some quarters, but it stood, as it 
still does, for a revelation of herself, an inevitable and 
almost self-expiatory vindication of her character. 

Throughout the winter of 1852 and the spring of 1853, 
Mr. Nicholls carried on his work as usual, but the going 
was hard. He sulked, followed Charlotte about the church¬ 
yard, was disagreeable to everybody, and openly showed 
his dislike for Mr. Brontfi. But in due course he decided 
he could no longer continue at Hawortli, and once again 
resigned. He was due to leave in May 1853. And now, 
Charlotte seems suddenly to have determined not to lose 
him. With the local schoolmaster (the ‘Mr. Donne’ of 
Shirley) she prepared a plot; Mr. Nicholls was to be con¬ 
cealed in his house, while Charlotte paved the way for a 
better understanding with her father. In September, 
oblivious of these intense undercurrents, Mrs. Gaskell paid 
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a serene autumn visit to Haworth, and tells us of the golden 
days passed in Charlotte’s company discussing Emily, 
‘about whom she is never tired of talking’, and taking in 
the thousand and one details which sprang to her obser¬ 
vant eye in that well-regulated, spotless, orderly household. 
Tabby was nearly ninety, Martha was getting on in 
years, and Mr. Bronte was ‘a most courteous host’ with 
‘a sort of grand and stately way of describing past 
times. .. •’ 

The end of it all was that Charlotte had her way, and 
Mr. Nicholls his heart’s desire. Mr. Bronte relented, and 
finally nothing stood in the way of their marriage. The 
wedding took place quietly at the end of June, and the 
pair continued to live at Haworth Parsonage. Charlotte 
was happy at last. Marriage transformed her. The acri¬ 
monious, censorious spinster was changed into a dutiful, 
submissive, radiantly complete wife. 

Mr. Nicholls was her master; her lord. From him she 
accepted all sorts of unpleasant, boring duties and found 
them agreeable, revelling in the appreciation of her hus¬ 
band by his parishioners. She made no secret of it, she was 
changed. Whereas before she had resented her Arthur’s 
lack of literary interests she now discovered it to be not 
bad for her that he should be ‘so little inclined to the 
literary and the contemplative’. She found that matri¬ 
mony ‘tended to draw you out and away from yourself’, 
and that this was in itself a good thing. Her Arthur was 
masterful, possessive, and authoritarian. He interfered in 
her most personal affairs, in a way which only a short 
while before she would have found intolerable. Mrs. 
Gaskell, who was gifted with considerable insight in her 
understanding of human nature, recognized that Charlotte 
needed a master: ‘an exacting, rigid, law-giving, pas¬ 
sionate man’. Mr. Nicholls was all this. He was the type 
of man she could respect, and his standards impressed her. 
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He was ruthless in sacrificing Gurrcr Bell in the interests 
of Charlotte Bronte. He disapproved of this and objected 
to that; refused to allow her to go the chapel with the 
Gaskells and attempted to control her correspondence 
with Ellen, Charlotte’s nature submitted to this delicious 
thralldom, and bowed before strength and sternness. 

Her married life was brief. It lasted just nine months 
but it was, irradiated by happiness. She. had begun to 
write again. By the fireside one evening as the December 
wind tore at the parsonage windows she suddenly looked 
at her husband and said, ‘ If you had not been with me, 
I must have been writing now,’ and she ran upstairs to 
fetch the draft of her new novel. 

There was little time left in which to write it. A 
neglected chill dragged on throughout that winter, 
worsened, and left her seriously ill. Then began three 
months of martyrdom, sickness, nausea, and faintness. 
She refused all food, she began to fade. Martha tried to 
cheer her with thoughts of the expected baby. She felt 
too ill tp care. 

After this she wasted gradually away to a shadow, 
shrinking daily on the diet of a bird. Arthur Nicholls bent 
over her in anguish straining for a look of recognition. 

It came at the end, and it was enough to break his 
heart. It was pitiful. The weak eyes opened in the white, 
wasted face: ‘OhI I am not going to die, am I? He will 
not separate us, we have been so happy,’ 

The fiery, courageous spirit fought on for life and its 
new happiness. But its fragile framework had finally given 
way. On March 30th she died, leaving two inconsolable 
men to mourn her in the parsonage. 



FLORET^CE NIGHTINGALE, O.M. 

1820—1910 

You are a Myth in your own lifetime. . . . Everyone 
has heard of you and has a sweet association with your 
name.— ^Benjamin Jowett 

The two daughters of Mr. and Mrs. William Nightingale 
were born in Italy at the flood tide of the Romantic Age. 
Their names were accordingly unexpected for girls of 
sound English stock. That of the elder, Parthenope, re¬ 
called the classical past of Naples, her birthplace in 1819. 
The younger was given the name of Florence, where she 
was bom in the following year. 

The Nightingales were a prepossessing couple, though 
evidently rather restless. They were soon on their way 
home again to England; rich, fashionable, well-educated, 
well-connected people who had been married for barely 
two years, and who intended to make the most of the 
agreeable future that would be theirs for the choosing. 

William Edward Nightingale had begim life as William 
Edward Shore. But a large inheritance had come his way, 
and with it the name of the testator, his uncle. By a clause 
in the will this uncle had directed that should his nephew 
leave no son the property must eventually pass to his sister 
and after her her children. 

At the age of twenty-four William Nightingale had mar¬ 
ried the daughter of William Smith, M.P., well known for 
his altruism. She was some years older than her tall, 
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languid husband, and in character very different. For 
Mr. Nightingale, though a delightful companion in his 
quiet, inimitable way, had a certain distance in his manner 
that combined with his phlegmatic temper to make hiin 
unapproachable and reserved. He was happier in his 
library than anywhere else, for he was full of talents and 
spent much of his time in study and speculation. 

His wife was much less remote. The large high-spirited 
family of which she had been the beauty was well known 
for originality, strong will, and philanthropic tradition. 
She herself was extremely gregarious, loving life, gaiety, 
fashion, and excitement. 

The Nightingales owned two country houses, Lea Hurst 
in Derbyshire and Embley Park in Hampshire. In each of 
these some months of the year were passed. The winter 
and summer seasons were spent in London. So that the 
girls Parthe and Flo were brought up to an outlook that 
was anytliing but narrow, and with a fine variety of com¬ 
pany. Parthe loved the life. She was social and conven¬ 
tional, irresponsible and subjective. She had inherited 
her mother’s love of fashion without her good looks, but 
like the other members of the family she had excellent 
good sense; was clever, cultivated, and domesticated. She 
was strongly possessive and naturally complacent. Her 
character suffered from tlie towering personality of her 
sister. 

Of all this Florence was the reverse. Although she was 
the younger of the two she had been given the lion’s share 
of beauty, brains, and spirit. It was a strong, fighting 
spirit. She turned savagely against easy living and all that 
it stood for, felt the swamp of relationship to be absorb¬ 
ing her time and sapping her vitality, scorned and ignored 
the conventions which it bred, and excepted from her 
disdain only her cousins the Nicholsons, Bonham Carters, 
and Sam Sxniths. Mrs. Sam Smith was her own Aunt Mai, 
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her father’s sister; her favourite relative throughout her 
life. On Aunt Mai she concentrated all the pent-up force 
of her need for devotion. And when in 1831 Aunt Mai 
gave birth to a son who would, under the terms of the 
Nightingale inheritance, ultimately succeed to both 
Embley and Lea Hurst, Flo’s joy was complete. In her 
own eyes this was the son that she herself had failed to be. 
At the age of eleven she felt her failure keenly. She held 
the baby in her arms and called him then and ever after¬ 
wards ‘My boy Shore’. There seemed to be comfort in 
this act of renouncement. 


The girl was unusual. Lonely and self-tormenting, as 
difficult nature^ sometimes are. A prey to self-pity, shy¬ 
ness, and lack of confidence, she was given to brooding 
and discontent with a home life which would have en¬ 
tranced any more normal child. She despised the ease 
which enveloped her parents in their cushioned existence 
whether at Embley or Lea Hurst. She found its opulence 
oppressive, its silken cords throttled her sense of freedom. 
At home she felt like a stranger; different from the others. 
From the sister who was frivolous and unreliable. From 
the mother, who, clever and beautiful, lived entirely for 
gaiety and pleasure. Even in the companionship of an 
escapist father, however delightful, there was a sense of 
unreality, of not coming to grips with life. And then there 
was the swarm of cousins, among whom one hovered back 
and forth on a hum of visits between large country houses. 
Holidays were spent moving from place to place among 
them all; laughing, riding, playing, collecting, swimming. 
All the ingredients seemed present for a happy childhood. 
All but one. Florence’s temperament. She was morbid, she 
was self-willed. She had a precise, practical mind, and pas¬ 
sionately intense feelings. She was thoroughly out of sym- 
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pathy with her family, her relations, and their attitude to 
everything. From the very beginning she was conscious 
of being set apart. She had a mission; she felt in some way 
called to a dedicated life. 

It was a particular habit with Florence to keep what she 
called ‘private notes’. From girlhood onward she wrote 
down haphazardly any thought, idea, or resolution that 
occurred to her. She kept diaries, letters, journals; she 
entered observations. In these she expressed herself openly 
and sincerely, and this served as an outlet for her pent-up 
discontent. So it happened that on 7 February 1837 a 
remarkable statement appeared in one of these private 
notes: ‘God spoke to me, and called me to His service.’ 


Two years passed. The Nightingales visited Italy, 
Switzerland, and France. New friends were added to new 
experiences; the girls met the Italian political refugees in 
Genoa, heard of their sacrifices in the cause of liberty, 
and became acquainted with the interesting Miss Mary 
Clarke and her brilliant friends in Paris. 

By the spring of 1839 they were all back in England. 
Embley had been renovated, a happy life seemed ahead 
of Mrs. Nightingale and her daughters, who were now on 
the threshold of a brilliant world. It was unthinkable that 
Florence would remain indifferent to such a glittering 
future; the presentation at Court to the young Queen; 
the endless whirl of the season with its balls, suppers, 
parties, and operas. 

Yet deep down, far below the surface of worldly 
pleasures, a profound dissatisfaction set in for her. She 
was discontented with herself, with life, with what she 
was making of it. With the ladylike occupations with which 
she was expected to fill her time, especially the little 
accomplishments which were thought suitable for her 
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station in life. The music, the moderate exercise, the 
supreme humiliation of arranging flowers. So that these 
little duties were finally performed with a bitterness that 
only increased her misery day by day. 

She studied Greek, she studied philosophy, but she 
liked herself no better for this. She felt her life a failure, 
unworthy of herself, untrue to God. 

She had strong emotional crises, easily developed adora¬ 
tions. Her cousin Marianne Nicholson played cruelly with 
her feelings in this respect, and Florence was tortured by 
her heartlessness. But in time her influence was superseded 
by that of her father’s sister Aunt Mai, the first person 
who succeeded in understanding her, and who now ad¬ 
vised her parents to let the girl follow her own inclinations. 
A first point was gained. Mathematics were studied at her 
urgent request. 

It must be conceded that Florence had been a difficult 
child, and was growing up into an even more difficult 
woman. Opinionated, passionate, and headstrong, she was 
torn by convulsive feelings, goaded by an eloquent con¬ 
science. During all this period her closest ties had been 
with the beloved though xmrequiting Marianne, whose 
brother Henry was by now deeply in love with Flo herself; 
with the wise and sympathetic Aunt Mai, and with another 
cousin to whom she was devoted—Hilary Bonham Garter. 

While life at Embley went its way, overwhelming 
Florence with its uselessness Eind trivialities, it brought her 
in contact with people. And people could not meet her 
without noticing her. She was born to please, and to 
attract attention. Whatever she may have said to the 
contrary, she enjoyed it. She enjoyed glitter, admiration, 
and flattered vanity. It was unworthy; she despised herself 
for valuing dross. Yet there it was. She loved it; she could 
not give it up. 
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In. this unsatisfactory state she spent the next three 
years. On the one hand her life was outwardly normal, on 
the other it craved to pour itself out in the service of love, 
her capacity for which now demanded an object upon 
which to concentrate. She was at the same time be¬ 
coming more and more preoccupied with human suffer¬ 
ing and indignant at the indiflerence witli which it was 
generally accepted by the majority of people. The sight of 
distress and the knowledge of existing pain were becoming 
intolerable to bear. But on a different level she led a con¬ 
ventional life, paying visits, meeting friends, receiving 
compliments and admiration, helping her mother to 
entertain. 

Emblcy was not far from Broadlands, the home of Lord 
Palmerston, with whom the Nightingales were on very 
friendly terms. And at Broadlands one day Florence met a 
clever, fashionable young man whose interests harmonized 
with her own. He was a philanthropic young man, full of 
promise and with excellent prospects. His altruism 
appealed to her. As she said, he ‘treated all his fellow 
mortals as if they were his brothers and sisters’. 

Richard Monckton Milnes, who was to shine as a 
patron of poets and a kindly humanitarian, fell in love with 
Florence. He proposed to her again and again. She was 
attracted by his charm and his philanthroic work, and 
was strongly inclined to accept him. Visions floated before 
her of a perfect partnership in interests and ideals, to her 
mind the proper basis for marriage. And although, as 
events proved, she was afterwards to speak of the states 
of marriage and motherhood in terms which suggested 
anything but enthusiasm, at this lime of her life she seems 
to have wavered. In fact, she nearly succumbed. 

Under MUnes’s influence she began taking an interest 
in the villagers near Lea Hurst, where the full evil of 
unemployment and hunger of the ’forties had fallen on 
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the local weaving industry. She began nursing the sick 
and reorganizing their lives. This outlet gave relief to her 
suppressed energies, although it was stubbornly opposed 
by her mother. It absorbed her utterly, and with such 
intensity that in tlie end she made herself ill. 

In enormously long self-revelatory letters she poured 
out her anguish to Hannah Nicholson, another relative, a 
religious woman whose influence over her was becoming 
considerable, and also at this time she managed to meet 
and consult Dr. Ward Howe the American philanthro¬ 
pist. Her problem must be considered against its back¬ 
ground, still almost Hogarthian in character, though 
viewed with horror by the increasingly complacent stan¬ 
dards of Victorian propriety: ‘Would it or would it not 
be wrong for a young English woman to devote herself to 
hospitals and charitable works like the Catholic sisters?’ 

The answer was honest, but encouraging. Unusual it 
would be; in England it would be considered unsuitable, 
but as to the rest, said Dr, Ward Howe, ‘ Choose, go on 
with it, wherever it may lead you, and God be with you,’ 

Anyone whose misfortune it was to be a hospital patient 
in England in the earlier eighteen-hundreds could have 
testified to the conditions that still prevailed of unbe¬ 
lievable squalor. The hospitals were overcrowded and 
insanitary; the patients, poor, dirty, and diseased arrived 
and remained more or less in a state of filth and neglect. 
Their bedding was unclean; infection clung to the walls 
and floorboards; disorder was general. Rules were flouted. 
In the crowded wards chaos was general; drinking was 
common among all the patients who drowned their 
misery in alcohol as best they might. The nurses drank 
with them or tippled in secret, depraved harridans who 
were utterly unsuited to perform their duties, of which 
they usually lacked the most rudimentary knowledge. 

It was now seven years since Florence had received the 
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first call to devote herself to the service of God. She had 
received no further sign, and beyond a vague instinct 
based on love and tenderness towards the afflicted, she felt 
herself abandoned and without any constructive plan. At 
times she almost felt that she had been utterly forgotten. 
That God might be with her she humbly believed. Yet 
she felt herself still unready for the union she knew to be 
necessary, though she meant, at all costs, to realize what 
she was now convinced was eventually to become her 
vocation. 

For the present the secret was hers, and must remain an 
intention. She spoke to no one about it, and in the mean¬ 
time her relations with her family continued to deteriorate. 
Qjiarrels, scenes, tormenting explanations and reconcilia¬ 
tions recurred with distressing regularity. And when a 
crisis occurred she took to her bed and stayed there, 
writing. She wrote letters by the score; streaming her 
bleeding heart across page after page, as the fine crisp 
sheets of paper littered her quilt. 

Her one aim now was to leave home, to enter a hos¬ 
pital, to straighten out her emotional tangles, to be more 
and more worthy of that God with whom union was 
imperative before her schemes for reforming the ills of 
the burdened world could be put into force. 

Her ‘dreams’ were beginning to overwhelm her. 

She was making headway .all the same. Slowly, dis- 
tinctiy, a career of nursing w&s mapping itself on her 
horizon. She had implored her parents to allow her three 
months’ training in Salisbury Infirmary, but her sugges¬ 
tion had been flatly refused. Scenes began again, between 
parents, sister, and rebellious daughter. The most patient 
and philosophical of fathers was stirred to disgust over the 
ingratitude of a girl on whose education so much thought 
and expense had been wasted, and from whom such 
brilliant results had been hoped. 
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Florence felt abandoned by God and bereft of man kirid. 
In a crisis of cruellest intensity Henry Nicholson had pro¬ 
posed to her, believing her to care for him, and, on her 
refusal of his offer, his sister Marianne had entirely rup¬ 
tured all relations widi her. The Nightingale and Nichol¬ 
son families thereupon split into factions, and Florence, 
whose heart had been killed stone dead by Marianne’s 
cruelty, came suddenly face to face with the fact that her 
soul was on the verge of destruction. Hugging defeat, 
abject at her own insignificance in the face of powers 
stronger than her own ruthless driving nature, she des¬ 
pairingly paced up and down the gryphoned terraces at 
Embley unconsciously waiting for life to seize her, mould 
her, and sweep her forward out of the misery of the 
past. 

Of all the crises that recurred in her passionate nature 
this was the supreme testing-time. Florence believed her¬ 
self so unworthy of the love of God that she had brought 
His punishment on her own head. Yet she never aban¬ 
doned hope for her plans. Guilty, sinful, sorrowful, and 
humiliated, even now she trusted chiefly to her own 
constructive instinct. She watched and she waited, pre¬ 
paring for the future. She examined herself, her life, her 
conscience. And if she still occasionally gave way to the 
indulgence of day-dreaming she held on, none the less, to 
her one-track, obsessional theme; dedication of self to the 
relief of suffering. She had formed a practiced theory by 
which to express it: System, Training, Discipline. These 
she knew to be the first principles of the work she intended 
to begin. But first there were facts to be studied, statistics 
to be mastered, conditions to be compared. She got hold 
of the latest Parliamentary Reports and oflacial works on 
public health; she studied Blue Books. Then she distilled 
their confusing contents into manageable proportions, 
preparing tables of figures which she entered methodically 
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into a scries of notebooks of her own. And while the winter 
dawns broke grey and cold upon the ornate terraces of 
Embley, in one of the quiet upper rooms a candle lit the 
slim, shawled form that sat there mastering a vast assemb¬ 
lage of information on hospitals and sanitary conditions in 
olhier countries, and preparing the ground for an accumu¬ 
lation of knowledge which would one day astonish the 
medical world. 

Her powers of organization had not been neglected 
during Ae years of apparent idleness at home. Her mother 
had given her complete control of the pantry, store-room, 
and linen room at Embley, and here her practical abilities 
received free rein. With joy she made detailed inventories, 
lists of breakages and replacements, and noted every par¬ 
ticular of condition down to the smallest detail. 

Gradually, gradually the slow transformation in herself 
was being effected. A hardening process was beginning. 
The eagerness withered, tlie susceptibility died. Purpose 
supplanted personalities. Dedication to a cause replaced 
devotion to friendship. A studied, deliberate renounce¬ 
ment followed. By tlie time she was twenty-six Florence 
was even cautioning Hilary Bonham Carter against their 
seeing too much of each other. And in her private notes 
she made the final act of self-abnegation: ‘Oh God, no 
more love. No more marriage. O God.’ Love, with admira¬ 
tion and success were to be shunned like sin. In her view 
human relationships were barriers to a higher condition. 
Her own spiritual aspirations were entirely satisfied by 
rubbing a sick villager. And in this humble act of self- 
effacement she found she was able to realize herself. 

It was at about this time that two very important factors 
appeared on her horizon. She met the Bracebridges, and 
first heard of Kaiserswerth. From that moment Kaisers- 
werth became her spiritual goal. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge, a colourful couple with an 
enthusiasm for liberty and a passion for travel, had come 
into Florence’s life at a time when the pleasure-loving 
atmosphere at Embley was driving her nervous system to 
breajking point. They knew the East. Like herself they 
loved ‘causes’, and for much of their lives had identified 
themselves with struggles against tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion. The warmth of their friendship, coming at a time of 
great depression, was of incalculable value. They had 
perception; they had sympathy. And beautiful Mrs. 
Bracebridge in particular understood the troubled nature 
of Florence. They persuaded her parents to allow them to 
take her to Rome, in the autumn of 1847. Here she was 
free to explore churches and galleries; to study the antique 
past and reflect on the realistic present. She rescued an 
Italian orphan and supported her in a convent school, 
made a lasting friendship with the Mother Superior, and 
was delighted to find in this remarkable woman a mystic 
combined with strong practical ability. 

To Madre Santa Colomba she paid almost daily visits. 
She renewed her spiritual life, and determined upon com¬ 
plete submission. 

It was of this time that Florence afterwards wrote: ‘Oh 
how happy I was! I never enjoyed any time in my life as 
much as my time in Rome.’ 

In 1849 the Bracebridges took her to Egypt, She was 
still as rebellious as ever to parental control, still as fi:us- 
trated, and once more on the verge of mental coUapse. 
There seemed to be no way out of her misery but death. 
Death seemed daily more desirable. From Egypt she 
relieved her overwrought nerves by writing home im¬ 
mensely long letters describing all that she saw and which 
were passed roimd the fanaily and, later, even privately 
printed. In Greece she had rescued a young owl on the 
steps of the Parthenon, named it Athena, and carried it 
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about in her pocket. But she seemed to be no nearer 
Kaiserswerth. It was on the way home and during a mood 
of great mental stress that salvation came. Mrs. Brace- 
bridge had an idea. She planned their return through Ger¬ 
many to give Florence tlic chance to visit the place on 
which her heart had been set for the past two years. Here 
she remained for a fortnight, and during that time her 
vitality returned, her interest in life reawakened, and by 
the third week in August she was home again in Derby¬ 
shire facing a combined attack of afTcctionate greeting 
and bitter reproach. The storm broke. Tears, scenes, and 
hysterics were the outcome. But the rebellious daughter 
stood firm. Her mind was made up. And the next year an 
anonymous pamphlet appeared with the interesting title: 

The Institute of Kaiserswerth on the Rhine for the Prac¬ 
tical Training of Deaconesses, under the direction of the 
Rev. Pastor Flicdner, embracing the support and care of a 
Hospital, Infant and Industrial schools, and a Female 
Penitentiary. 

It was difficult, no doubt, for her family to comprehend 
her assertive, dominating nature. Had they succeeded in 
doing this earlier than they eventually did they might 
have found her less of a rebel. 

Her fastidious father revolted from squalor, her ambi¬ 
tious mother stubbornly clung to tire brilliant pattern 
which she had carefully designed for this eager, soaring 
younger child of hers. Parthc, less gifted by fortune, had 
first resented but later bowed to her sister’s natural supe¬ 
riority, and had adopted a possessive protectiveness in 
order to derive a beneficial glow from the glamour sur¬ 
rounding the younger girl. 

For Florence had glamour. She radiated it in every 
direction. She knew it. The knowledge of her power was 
borne in upon her in a hundred different ways. 
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After a prolonged struggle with her parents who accused 
her of selfishness and ingratitude, and her sister who fell 
into a decline from the distress of it all, she wore down their 
combined resistance and was permitted to return to 
Kaiserswerth. Her mother and Parthe accompanied her 
as far as Carlsbad, where, after one final and dramatic 
evening in which Parthe dashed Flo’s bracelets in her face, 
she left for this Institution in which women devoted to the 
religious life and spirit of charity lived austerely, in the 
utmost discipline and self-abnegation. Here the interest 
and love of the community submerged the individual. 
Spare meals, long hours, constant prayer, and religious 
instruction helped to form the motives by which the place 
was animated. Eighteen years earlier young Pastor 
Fliedner and his wife had begun this experiment in prac¬ 
tical charity by offering a night’s shelter to a homeless 
vagrant. 

When Florence Nightingale came there to study its 
system the Institution consisted of a hospital, an orphan 
asylum, an infant school, a school for training, and a 
penitentiary. It was staffed by 116 deaconesses, mostly 
women of peasant stock, and inspired by its co-founders. 

‘This’, wrote Florence ecstatically, ‘is life. ... I wish 
for no other earth, no other world than this.’ 

Here, at Kaiserswertli, nursing was incidental. There 
were other duties. The spirit which stirred through the 
Institution was its devotion to the relief of suffering. 
Florence, who was only there on a trial visit, wrote to her 
family hoping to interest them in her work, the over¬ 
mastering desire for which she now frankly acknowledged. 
But she wrote without success. 

She returned to England in October, unforgiven and 
unrepentant. She was swallowed up once more in the 
smothering atmosphere of her devoted yet devouring 
home. But she was not the same Florence that she had been 
K 
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before. She was once more hemmed in, but now she knew 
how to defend herself. In Cassandra, an anonymous pamph¬ 
let printed privately in 1852, she attacked a system that 
bound girls to their homes and conventional lives, and 
pleaded for the girl who ‘could not be spared’. It was a 
scorching denunciation of family complacency. 

She was now thirty-two. She was harder, sterner, and 
outwardly defiant. She could look back on her tormented 
youth with a sense of conquest. 

It was in 1852 that she first met Henry Edward Man¬ 
ning, whose strenuous work in the East End as a Catholic 
priest was just beginning. From this friendship Florence 
had hopes of a closer link with the Catholic Faith which 
now seemed to be drawing her powerfully towards itself. 
But Manning, unconvinced of her readiness, refused to 
receive her, for she was following a line of thought that 
was incompatible with Catholic teaching. She had begun 
planning a religion for the English artisans, among whom 
the free-thinking doctrines of Owenism were having their 
marked effect. Florence had decided to counter this 
tendency with an amended dogma of her own. She pro¬ 
posed for one thing to drop all references to the Holy 
Trinity. Such heretical notions put all question of con¬ 
version aside. Manning decided that she was quite 
unaware of the meaning of submission, and the matter 
was dropped. But the friendship continued. He was the 
means of recommending her to a nursing order of nuns 
in Paris whose hospital she might profitably enter in order 
to continue her training. 

In spite of delaying tactics on the part of her family, 
arrangements were eventually made for her entering the 
Convent in Paris of tlie Sisters of Charity. Here Florence 
arrived early in 1853. She first spent a month investigating 
conditions, drawing up reports of facts and statistics, 
preparing a questionnaire for circulation to hospitals in 
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France, Germany, and England, and acc u m ulati ng the 
exhaustive information on hospital conditions which ulti¬ 
mately made her the first authority in Europe. 

But just as she was ready to begin her training with the 
Sisters she was called back to England through the illness 
and death of her grandmother. She went home, glad to be 
of practical use. But by the time that she might have 
been free to return the course of her life had swerved 
sharply. She was offered a post in London. An institu¬ 
tion for die care of Gentlewomen in Distressed Circum¬ 
stances was being reorganized, and her friend Mrs. 
Sidney Herbert invited Florence to be its Superinten¬ 
dent. 

It sounded easy, but nothing ever undertaken by Miss 
Nightingale was plain sailing. She accepted the post, 
described it as ‘A Sanitarium for Sick Gtovemesses run by 
a Committee of Fine Ladies’, and described the pre¬ 
liminary negotiations as ‘ enough to make a comedy in 50 
acts’. 

Her mother and sister were seized with convulsions at 
the mere idea, they did their utmost to dissuade her from 
accepting such a humiliating position, but they were 
defeated. 

She continued her preparations in spite of everything; 
went back to Paris to obtain more training, developed 
measles, and returned home to final independence, and 
the comfortable assurance that she now had private means. 
Her father had promised her a private income. She took 
rooms in Pall Mall and removed herself to the Institution 
in Harley Street which she soon began renovating accord¬ 
ing to her own modern ideas. 

Florence’s formative years were over; her public minis¬ 
trations had begun. 
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The new Superintendent of the Institution for Sick 
Gentlewomen turned out very active indeed. The Com¬ 
mittee who had placed her in this responsible position 
soon found themselves doing all sorts of unexpected 
things. They were sent on errands in every direction, were 
bombarded with queries, requests, and even orders. They 
had a taste of the new regime during the pi'eliminary dis¬ 
cussions. But Miss Nightingale in prospect had been 
nothing to Miss Nightingale in power. She swept, not like 
a new broom but like a hurricane, through the life of the 
Institution, upsetting its regularity, shaking it to its 
foundations, installing new-fangled devices to save her 
nurses’ legs, like the service lift that carried up trays from 
the kitchens, and a noVcl system of bells which registered 
the number of the caller’s room. She condemned the old 
uneconomic marketing methods, and turned out the still- 
rooms and linen rooms in disgust at their disorder. She 
sacked the entire staff, engaged a fresh one, and treated her 
employers’ inexperience in business and incompetence in 
administradon with the disdain she felt they deserved. 

She had been given her head. She was trying her paces, 
measuring herself against all comers and rejoicing in her 
superior will and strength. T am now in the hey-day of 
my power,’ she wrote to her father. And when those who 
had formerly opposed her had deserted to her side, 
openly, she claimed jubilantly that they were ‘trumpeting 
my fame through London’. 

As for her patients they worshipped her utterly. For¬ 
lorn governesses into whose lives she had brought a new 
interest and energy were difficult to dislodge. They in¬ 
vented new means for not leaving tlie Home, and, as both 
the Committee and tlie doctors shirked the business of 
discharging them, the Superintendent was usually obliged 
to do this herself. Her opinion of committees was not 
increased by her experience in Harley Street: ‘ From Cora- 
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mitteeSj Charity and Schism, from the Church of Eng¬ 
land, from Philanthropy and all deceits of the Devil, 
Good Lord deliver us’, she wrote in a spirited letter to 
her great friend, Mary Clarke. 

Before long it was plain that Florence Nightingale was 
wasting her time and her talents on the sick governesses in 
Harley Street. Her patients, indeed, gazed at their elegant 
ministering angel with adoring gratitude, but her power¬ 
ful wings were even then beating the air with impatience 
to obtain reforms on a further-reaching scale. The great 
nursing problem still awaited its solution. She saw it 
clearly. Skilled nurses were everywhere urgently needed, 
and these could not be obtained without the establishment 
of a training-school which would guarantee a stream of 
reliable women whose competence she approved. One of 
the surgeons attending the Institution was anxious for her 
to reorganize the nurses at King’s College Hospital, but 
for the time being she would not leave her post. Her 
reign here had produced revolutionary improvements 
and she was reluctant to desert her patients. But crises 
were approaching, and these would prepare her destiny. 

During the summer of 1854 there was a bad outbreak 
of cholera in London. Nurses were needed. In the crowded 
areas where the slums were worst it was rampant, and by 
August Florence was a volunteer at Middlesex Hospital 
superintending the nursing of the patients, women from 
the lowest grades of society who tottered into the wards 
dirty, diseased, and screaming with terror. 

Miss Nightingale set to work with speed and concen¬ 
tration. She was up day and night undressing and treating 
the victims of the epidemic as one by one they were brought 
to her in a state of collapse. She swabbed, bathed, com¬ 
forted; always with the fierce compassion which was be¬ 
coming the mark of her genius, especially when helping 
suffering humanity. And so, in the midst of its insistent 
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claims those of the individual died within her. The indi¬ 
vidual was gradually sacrificed to the idea. In time it was 
put out of her life. 


While the little universe of hospitals and committees 
had been unfolding itself on a somewhat emotional basis, 
events outside were developing with steady logic. They 
were about to lap the doorsteps of Harley Street and to 
spread to those of Emblcy and Lea Hurst as well. 

A series of moves in Eastern Europe, gradually develop¬ 
ing, had culminated in a Russian attack upon a Turkish 
squadron. In England and France this was interpreted as 
a ‘massacre’ and before long an international crisis 
existed. By the spring of 1854 England and France had 
declared war on Russia, and throughout that summer war 
hysteria swept mobilization forward towards an expedi¬ 
tion for which England was unprepared. By the autumn 
Malta was the scene of intense activity and troop move¬ 
ments, and in September the first contingent under Lord 
Raglan landed in the Crimea, overtly to avenge Turkey, 
actually to reduce the Black Sea fortress of Sebastopol. 
The fearful campaign of cold, cholera, and incapacity had 
begun. Inaccurate intelligence reports had misled the 
Government which had neither provided for nor estimated 
the likelihood of a winter campaign. Insufficient transport 
meant that medical equipment had to be left behind; 
Sebastopol far from falling at a single assault stood firm, 
and was reinforced, in consequence of which a winter of 
icy horror gripped the British Army. 

Action succeeded action. Alma. Balaklava. Inkerman. 
Supplies failed to reach the troops. Reinforcements were 
lacking. 

At home consternation and dismay spread across the 
country from end to end as one catastrophe followed 
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another with dramatic speed. Criticism was angrily raised 
at the incompetence of the Government, in particular of 
the War Office, A series of articles in The Times had in¬ 
formed the public of the conditions to which their suffer¬ 
ing army was reduced. It was pointed out that their 
French allies were in much better case; their medical 
arrangements were excellent, beside which they had the 
advantage of their Sisters of Charity; devoted women and 
excellent nurses. 

The retort to this was immediate and obvious. In a 
letter answering The Times zu-ticle the question was asked, 
‘Why have we no Sisters of Charity?’ 

It was at this point that Sidney Herbert, the Secretary 
at War, a gifted man with excessive responsibilities and 
inadequate powers, thought of the young woman whose 
remarkable qualities had so impressed his wife and him¬ 
self. He sat down at once and wrote to Miss Nightingale. 
He believed that her time had come. On behalf of his 
distracted Government he invited her to come to the 
rescue, organize a band of nurses, and set out with them 
at once for the seat of war. 

His letter arrived just as she had come independently to 
a conclusion of her own. For she, meanwhile, had decided 
to act, had provided herself with letters from the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary, with both of whom she 
had some influence, and was preparing to lead a ‘small 
private expedition’ to Scutari, her main reason being to 
restore order among the chaos of sick and wounded, 
though underlying it was the principle of introducing 
female nurses into army hospitds. This in fact was the 
real, the long-term object of her whole venture. It was an 
idea shared by both Sidney Herbert and herself, and to 
these two reforming spirits the opportunity had offered 
itself for the test. He, indeed, was perfeedy clear as to the 
need for a masterful and organizing authority. This was 
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no work for the gentle and sentimental ladies who were 
proffering their services daily by the score. . . . ‘There is 
but one person in England that I know of who would 
be capable of organizing and superintending such a 
scheme’... he wrote in his long and now historic letter. 

She accepted the appointment. She agreed to accom¬ 
pany and work witli tlie Hospitals Commission, part of her 
duty being to send in official reports. She also had the 
immense advantage through knowing Sidney Herbert of 
being able to write him confidential letters. Her official 
style was Superintendent of the Female J^ursing Establishment of 
the English General Military Hospitals in Turkey. 

The distinction was altogether unique. It was without 
precedent. Opposition at home immediately collapsed, 
forgotten in the triumph of the occasion. Mother and sister 
were converted and convinced. Mrs. Gaskell, staying at 
Lea Hurst during tliat tense period, recorded in a letter 
the throb of spiritual and intellectual activity which was 
present when the inexplicable younger daughter arrived 
there on a flying farewell visit. Strength, purpose, dedica¬ 
tion, nobility, vision, and self-absorption were never more 
apparent in her than now. ‘She seems almost too holy to 
be talked about as a mere wonder. Mrs. Nightingale says, 
with tears in her eyes . . . that they are ducks and have 
hatched a wild swan. She seems as completely led by God 
.as Joan of Arc.’ 

On October 21st Miss Nightingale with thirty-eight 
nurses, Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge, and Uncle Sam Smith 
set out for Marseilles, the first stage of their journey. The 
nurses were a mixed lot; they were mainly recruited from 
Catholic and Anglican Sisterhoods, while tlie remainder 
were plain ‘hospital nurses’. Discipline was strict and 
quite impartial. The nuns wore their usual religious habits, 
the rest had been issued with a less becoming attire, having 
no regard either to size or fitting, A most haphazard effect 
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was the result. Still, morale was high; so was the sense of 
purpose. The party were at least on their way. 

They passed through Paris in triumph, and at Marseilles 
they spent the next few nights before embarking. 

Here Miss Nightingale turned her hotel bedroom into 
an audience chamber, and serenely received a stream of 
official, military, medical, and mercantile callers. And here 
she completed her preparations. 

On October 27th the party sailed for the seat of war. 
The voyage was a realistic preparation for the horrors to 
come. Mountainous seas and miserable conditions turned 
the angels of mercy themselves into the wretchedest of 
sufferers. Miss Nightingale was horribly and uninter¬ 
ruptedly seasick during the entire journey, for the Vectis, 
a fast mail boat, was very uncomfortable. When she finally 
raced up the Bosphorus in the teeth of a storm and 
reached the calm of the anchorage, confidence returned. 
Hopeful eyes ranged the faint coastline looming through 
the rain, and a voice emotionally pleaded, ‘Oh, Miss 
Nightingale. . . . Let us get straight to nursing the poor 
fellows.’ 

The answer was authoritative and unromantic. It was 
dry, crisp, practical: 

‘The strongest will be wanted at the wash-tub.’ 

As usual, Miss Nightingale was right. On November 5th 
she and her ladies entered the vast, rambling Turkish 
barracks converted into a base hospital for the British 
Army authorities. They found it infested with disorder, 
disease, disoi^anization, and damp. And an army of sick 
—^not wounded men—^was dying from the effects of expo¬ 
sure to rain and cold, from dirt and starvation, and 
neglect. 

At first they were able to do next to nothing useful. The 
greatest patience was needed by Miss Nightingale and her 
party as they stood helplessly by in the hospital with its 
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intake of 5,000 sick and wounded. They were confronted 
with difficulties of which they had never even dreamed, 
and hostility which they had never bargained for. Be¬ 
tween the time of their leaving England and their arrival 
at Scutari a series of great disasters had struck the British 
Army in the Crimea, increased the disorganization of the 
hospital authorities, and thrown their unsystematic 
management into the utmost confusion. Every department 
was in a state of chaos. Winter was coming on, shortages 
were as acute as ever. Tangled in an inextricable web of 
incompetence a spectral army was melting away, stoically 
and uncomplainingly, reduced by hunger, damp, and 
disease. It lay groaning in agony among its filth, uncared 
for while helpless officials toiled despairingly among piles 
of paper forms, requisitions, and other emblems of bureau¬ 
cracy to which they had no hope of ever obtaining replies. 
Then, just as the hospital was expecting the arrival of the 
wounded from Balaclava, fought on October a 5th, there 
came a batch of women from England to tell the army 
doctors their business. As though they did not know. 
Irritation was increased by the knowledge that at the head 
of this party was a young lady of social position and in¬ 
fluence, come to teach the hospital authorities how to look 
after their sick. Their arrival was consequently greeted 
with patronizing condescension. Their quarters had been 
allocated: six rooms for forty people, one of which was a 
kitchen. They were almost unfurnished, verminous, and 
damp. In one of them lay a dead Russian general whose 
body had not been removed when some of the Sisters 
arrived to take possession. No food whatever had been 
provided, and even the plainest necessities of life were 
absent. 

An attempt was made by the army doctors to boycott 
the entire party, its objects, and the stores which Miss 
Nightingale had herself provided, now desperately needed 
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for the hospital cases. Seeing how things were, she deter¬ 
mined to do absolutely nothing until the doctors were 
ready to accept her. And so, while the stone corridors of 
the enormous place echoed with the groans of the unfor¬ 
tunate sick, she steeled herself to patience, and quietly 
waited, while under her orders her nurses began to sort, 
to count, and mend enormous piles of old linen. Her calm, 
unemotional attitude astounded and shocked them. They 
had not, like herself, mastered the lesson of self-discipline. 

She had not long to wait. Her chance came soon enough. 
The situation became unmanageable when the first flood 
of the winter’s victims swamped the hospital at Scutari. 
The doctors turned desperately to every spare hand. 
Amputations were taking place without operating tables 
or anaesthetics; sick men were packed side by side along 
the passages when the bedding ran out. And through the 
inferno of it all worked the doctors, the orderlies, and the 
nurses who had at last come into their own. Miss Nightin¬ 
gale rose to the occasion with magnificent courage, and all 
her clear-headed capability. The troops at the front, 
plunging through icy clay and mud through impassable 
roads in inadequate equipment, had been easy victims to 
the worst diseases. Dysentery, cholera, erysipelas, gan¬ 
grene, and smallpox raged among them. The mortality 
was appalling. On the top of everything came the great 
hurricane of November 14th. It completed the ghastly 
tragedy. A fleet of British transports were wrecked with 
their stores in Sebastopol harbour, including The Prince, 
a lar^e vessel which sank with 180 tons of warm clothing. 

By the New Year the crisis was at its height. ‘Calamity 
unparalleled in the history of calamity’, she herself 
described it. In England the Government fell as a direct 
result, and Lord Palmerston came into office, himself a 
friend of the Nightingales and a warm supporter of 
Florence. 
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At the end of January 1855, the barrack hospital had 
5,000 cases, while another 5,000 were being treated in the 
hospital at Balaclava, Between fifty and sixty dead were 
being buried daily in a common grave, while many died 
on the transports in the Black Sea before ever reaching 
Scutari. 

Imperturbably Florence Nightingale worked through 
these indescribable conditions; unhurried, unruffled, sane, 
balanced, mediodical. As a personality she seems to have 
been rather remote to the average man at the front. She 
plays little part in the military correspondence of the time, 
and the Crimean incident with its glorious yet squalid 
glamour caught the imagination of the impressionable 
public at home with greater force than some of her com¬ 
rades of that unspeakable campaign. 

Rumours flew about as usual in communities, and she 
was said to be receiving the addresses of one of the head 
doctors. Dr. McGrigor. There was even speculation as to 
whether she might not end by marrying out in the Crimea. 

It was now she to whom everyone in the hospital 
turned for stores from her considerable funds. She had, in 
her own words, become a ‘Genered dealer in socks, shirts, 
knives and forks, wooden spoons, tin baths, tables and 
forms, cabbages and carrots, operating tables, towels and 
soap, small-tooth combs, scissors, bed pans, and stump 
pillows’. 

Her authority was immense. 

The organization of a hospital the size of a small town 
had broken down entirely and she had taken the matter in 
hand. Outrageous though this might seem to a regular 
military man, it was a fact, and it transformed conditions 
for the sick and wounded. Yet although she undertook 
extraordinary tasks like that of financing an extra ward, 
she was punctilious to a degree in her observance of 
nursing etiquette. An instance of this was her rigid 
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adherence to the rules governing the diet of patients, to 
whom nurses might not administer certain foods without 
a doctor’s authorization. It was an absurd rule, but Miss 
Nightingale upheld it. The nurses accused her of callous¬ 
ness, of being intoxicated with power. Thus disloyalties 
were born in that body whose cause she was so desperately 
anxious at all costs to establish. Nurses began an under¬ 
ground movement against her authority, and the climax 
came when it was undermined, more or less successfully, 
by the arrival of a fresh party from England; forty-six 
nurses in all, sent with the Government’s approval. 

For Miss Nightingale this was a stab in the back. To 
begin with she found them almost impossible to place; 
they intrigued amongst themselves, had religious dif¬ 
ferences, exasperated her, and rebelled against her 
discipline again and again before they were finally acccom- 
modated in the hospital system of the British Army in the 
Crimea. 

There had been a lull in the official jealousy which had 
intrigued so fiercely against her, but this was due to the em¬ 
ergency of the times; it returned when the crisis was past. 

Thus the daily life of Miss Nightingale was beset by 
every possible strain. Physically she seemed to be made of 
some inexhaustible fibre, for whatever strains her system 
took she was in her natural element. She was on her feet 
sometimes for twenty hours on end, unable to take a single 
meal without interruption, the buffer between intriguers, 
the authority to whom all applied when they found them¬ 
selves in a predicament. Through it all she was rock-like, 
steady in nerve, and impervious to upheaval. Her prestige 
was enormous. 

At home the public, the Government, and Queen Vic¬ 
toria herself watched the progress of her work with 
enthusiasm and emotion. She obtained royal concessions 
in favour of the sick pay of wounded men, and the trans- 
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fercnce to the British authorities of Turkish military ceme¬ 
teries. When a Sanitary Commission arrived from England 
to inquire into the cause of the unparalleled calamities, it 
was from her that their data was obtained, from her that 
their eventual recommendations derived, through her that 
the remedies to their appalling findings were at last made 
efTectivc. 

She had become, in fact, the Saviour of the British 
Army, their Lady-in-Chief, adored by the troops who 
were ready to do anything for her sake. 

Throughout the biting, paralysing cold, the reeking 
filth, tlie stench, the blood, and the discomfort she never 
failed these men or flinched from work. When she was not 
nursing she sat in her small cold room with its miserable 
stove tliat would not bum, writing letters and memoranda 
that were documents in dicmsclves to Ministers, Govern¬ 
ment Departments, or to the families of dying men. Papers 
lay everywhere j on her bed, her desk, her floor. Her lamp 
was never put out. 

After dark, accompanied by a cloaked nurse, she would 
begin her round of the wards, carrying her lantern as she 
moved along the shadowy corridors crowded with beds 
and huddled forms, stopping now and then to bend over 
a patient. Tireless, magnetic, apparently inexhaustible? 
Apparently. 

And so the winter dragged itself by, through snow- 
covered scenes of unexampled tragedy; the thousands died 
in spite of her efforts, but the drama was nearings its end. 

Spring eventually broke on the heights of Sebastopol, 
and young officers went riding over the hills and valleys 
filled with wild iris and mignonette, and sent back 
forget-me-nots to their sisters and sweethearts in England. 
Royal Commissions succeeded each other in their efforts 
to discover the cause of the winter’s disasters, and as ever 
their steps led them to the office of Miss Nightingale. 
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By May she had won her long fight at Scutari. The 
barrack hospital was in working order, the rate of morta¬ 
lity had decreased, equipment was no longer deficient, 
and the former insanitary conditions had been removed. 
The army’s diet had been improved beyond all recogni¬ 
tion by Alexis Soyer, the fashionable French chef, another 
reformer who had reorganized the system of cooking, and 
was working harmoniously with Miss Nightingale herself. 

She now decided to visit the Crimea where at various 
points of resistance a number of rebel nurses were still 
defying her authority. 

At Balaclava Miss Nightingale made a surprise appear¬ 
ance. On horseback, escorted by a group of officers, she 
rode through the camp where the news of her arrival 
brought the troops quickly out of their tents to cheer her 
as she passed. But it was also at Balaclava that she fell 
dangerously ill with Crimean fever, and on her return to 
Scutari at the end of the month, convalescent but still 
fetufully weak, she was dramatically carried on a stretcher 
by a squad of Guardsmen followed by a file of moist-eyed 
soldiers whose privilege it was to escort her to the viUa 
where she was to recuperate her strength, bearing her 
baggage on their shoulders. 

Illness had left its mark on her looks. She was pro¬ 
foundly altered. All elasticity and resilience had gone 
from the fresh and charming face. The features were set 
and strained below the close-cropped head. The graceful 
outline had vanished. A sharp thinness was the legacy of 
weeks of fever. 

Aunt Mai, who later in the year came out from England 
to be with her, was horrified at the change in her appear¬ 
ance, for the summer had done little to restore her health. 
Intrigues against her had broken out again; further 
humiliations and betrayals left her at times with the 
conviction of having been forsaken by God. 
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In September the resistance of Sebastopol finally 
crumbled before the obstinacy of the Allied forces. And 
though the war itself dragged on until the end of the 
following April, its fury was spent. The armies slowly dis¬ 
banded, the hospitals discharged their patients, nurses 
and nuns dispersed, but almost the last to leave was Miss 
Nightingale, who remained behind to clear up business 
relating to the hospital side. When this was done she was 
ready to come home. 

At home and indeed elsewhere throughout the world, 
her reputation was formidable. It alarmed her. It was 
threatening to develop into a legend. And from a legend 
it might easily turn into a myth. 

A grateful and anxious nation had for weeks been 
devising means to give her an official reception. The 
Government felt that it might be a seemly gesture to 
bring her home in a man-of-war—^in Parliament Lord 
Ellesmere eloquently summed up national feeling and 
national pride. ‘My Lords,’ he concluded, 

the agony of that time has become a matter of history. The 
vegetation of two successive springs has obscured the vestiges 
of Balaclava and Inkerman. Strong voices now answer the 
roll call, and sturdy forms now cluster round the Colours. 
Tlte ranks are full, the hospitals are empty. The angel of 
mercy still lingers to the last on the scene of her labours; 
but her mission is all but accomplished. Those long arcades 
at Scutari in which dying men sat up to catch the sound of 
her footsteps or the flutter of her dress, and fell back content 
to have seen her shadow as it passed are now comparatively 
deserted. She may probably be thinking how to escape, as 
best she may on her return, the demonstration of a nation’s 
appreciation of the deeds and motives of Florence 
Nightingale. 

This was precisely what the exhausted woman herself 
was thinking. She was shattered in health. Since her 
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departure from England she had had severe attacks of 
rheumatism, sciatica, and dysentery. From their effects 
she was never again to recover. Her one idea now was to 
avoid publicity. She dreaded alike the hatred of her 
enemies and the worship of the people. Hers, she con¬ 
sidered, was a dedicated life, not one to be ruined in its 
purpose by the hysteria of the masses. 

On the morning of her arrival in England she went 
straight to the Convent of the Bermondsey nuns with 
whom she spent the morning in prayer. She had by-passed 
officialdom. Then she caught a midday train for her 
Derbyshire home. 

The same evening the housekeeper saw from a window 
at Lea Hurst a solitary figure dressed in black walking 
slowly up the drive. She recognized. She screamed. She 
had just time to prepare the family. Once again, as in all 
her other actions, Florence Nightingale never lacked a 
dramatic instinct. She returned home not elated, nor 
drunk with glory or success or power. She returned dis¬ 
illusioned, shattered, and spiritually chastened. She had 
learned how little a single individual could accomplish in 
spite of a will of steel in the face of bureaucracy and 
opposition. 

She returned changed; an overwrought, nervous wreck; 
haunted by memories, worn by hardship, dominated by a 
self-created mystique: the belief that she was called to 
dedicate herself and her remaining years to the cause of 
the British Army and the reforms of which it was in need. 
To this end her life was now to be solemnly pledged. She 
began to imagine that the fate of the British soldier 
depended upon her intervention, and that unless imme¬ 
diate and drastic measures were put in hand the savage 
horrors of the Crimea would be repeated before long. She 
refused to pause, she refused to rest. She ended by con¬ 
vincing herself that though everything depended on her 

L 
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she could rely on nobody. ‘There is not an official who 
would not burn me like Joan of Arc if he could’, she had 
already written to Sidney Herbert from the arena of 
Scutari, ‘but they know the War Office cannot turn me 
out because the country is with me—that is my position.’ 

In her neurotic state she shut herself up and took to her 
sofa. But not at Lea Hurst nor yet at Embley. She was 
independent at last, and independent she meant to 
remain. She hired a suite of rooms at the Burlington Hotel 
in London and set to work with a singleness of mind that 
would have put most Cabinet Ministers to shame. Hence¬ 
forward Miss Nightingale would influence affairs that 
concerned the nation directly. But she would be out of the 
limelight, working silently, invisibly behind the scenes, 
receiving no credit, using no means but her dominating 
will, no 'tool but her pen, no other weight than her 
immense prestige. 

The spectacular period of her life had closed. With it 
died much of the glamour tliat had surrounded her during 
the Crimean episode. And although she chose to regard 
that unhappy experience as incidental compared with the 
important system of reforms wlxich she later initiated, it 
is with Scutari that her memory will always be linked in 
people’s minds. 


The return to England of Miss Nightingale had been 
anticipated by the outer world and duly celebrated. A 
chorus of acclamation greeted her through the post and 
the Press. Unknown admirers deluged her with letters, 
tributes, invitations, and odes, singly or in groups. To 
these compliments she remained silent, leaving to her 
delighted sister the flattering business of acknowledgment. 
Sentimental poems inspired by her heroic conduct in turn 
elevated the public, and Longfellow, in Santa Filomena, 
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placed her for all time on a pedestal with her lamp, the 
embodiment of all that the new Victorian sentiment 
admired. 


A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land 
A noble type of good 
Heroic Womanhood. 

And on this sublime keynote she passed into the very state 
that she had been dreading most 
She had become a national heroine. 

That she had the love of the people, their gratitude, 
and their trust was certain, and though the Crimean 
episode must always appear as the focal point in her life 
of genius it cannot be overstressed that to herself it had 
seemed a failure, in spite of having attained its primary 
object. Yet, as it turned out, her most valuable work was 
to be achieved in the second half of her lifetime, Euid its 
effect was lasting and prodigious. This was in connection 
with various army reforms and particularly in her tre¬ 
mendous vision of a healthy India. 

Thus, throughout the remednder of her immensely long 
life the ‘deeds and motives’ of Florence Nightingale con¬ 
tinued to bear their fruit in eireas where she was never to 
set her feet; for although she lived on for more than fifty 
years after the end of the Crimean War, a hypochrondriac 
and a nervous wreck, she was convinced that she had only 
a short while left in which to press forward her urgent 
business, was constantly expecting death, and perpetually 
unconvinced of the length of her reprieve. She became an 
absolute recluse, first in her suite at the Burlington and 
later in South Street, where she eventually installed her¬ 
self in her own house, superbly and smoothly run. From 
this refuge she rarely emerged. And then only in order to 
visit her family. 
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She had made it a rule to accept no invitations; she 
kept to this firmly and with rare exceptions. One of these 
had been irresistible. She heard that the Queen wished 
to meet her, to hear her own version of what had hap¬ 
pened in the Crimea. From a neighbouring estate several 
visits to Balmoral had accordingly been arranged. Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort were immensely im¬ 
pressed, as much by her grasp of aflairs as by her modesty. 
‘I wish’, wrote the Queen to the Duke of Cambridge, ‘we 
had her at the War Office.’ The outcome of these talks was 
that Queen Victoria granted Miss Nightingale her dearest 
wish, the setting up of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the health of the army. But just as this object was 
attainable it seemed to slip away from her grasp. No one 
else cared sufficiently to pursue the matter. The war was 
over, the dead were dead; even its horrors were fading 
from people’s memories of the campaign. And at the War 
Office too many were interested in letting sleeping dogs 
lie. Only Miss Nightingale cared. She cared passionately, 
with every fibre of her strange, other-worldly being. 

In the meantime army hospitals engaged her attention. 
She criticized and condemned right and left. The new 
building at Netley, plans of which had just been passed, 
drew a withering attack. And though she was unable to 
prevent its being built her theories have since been 
justified. She disbelieved in huge hospital buildings. She 
preferred the more decentralized system of small, self- 
contained, communicating blocks of which St. Thomas’s 
at Lambeth is an outstanding example. She also succeeded 
in obtaining improved living conditions and diet for the 
new British Expeditionary Force which in 1857 "was once 
again setting out; this time to China. 

During this year Sir Harry Verney, a model landlord 
and champion of better living conditions for agricultural 
labourers, made the acquaintance of Miss Nightingale and 
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asked her to marry him. When she refused him he pro¬ 
posed to her sister, and was accepted. Parthe was nearly 
forty; marriage with this elderly widower whose Bucking¬ 
hamshire house, Claydon Park, was one of the most 
beautiful in England, was entirely suitable, and their quiet 
wedding took place at Embley the following summer. 

In 1858 an immense document of nearly one thousand 
printed pages appeared entitled Notes on Matters Affecting 
the Health, Efficiency, and Hospital Administration of the Briti^ 
Army. It was the confidential report of Miss Nightingale 
for the benefit of the Royal Commission which had, in 
spite of earlier setbacks, now begun to sit. Its preparation 
had almost killed her; in fact she had been convinced that 
she was shortly to die and settled the details for her 
funeral. For months she had wrestled with tables and 
statistics, collected evidence, checked facts, briefed wit¬ 
nesses. Her own evidence, from motives of discretion, was 
submitted in writing. It was exhaustive, packed with 
thought, and read by the Commissioners with what was 
described as ‘the greatest eagerness and admiration*. Its 
importance was felt to be vital to the British soldier for 
future ages. Her vast survey of the medical history of the 
British Army covered conditions reaching back to the 
Peninsula War, and traced Crimean disasters to inade¬ 
quacies in the health service. She pleaded for an improve¬ 
ment in the standard of living for the ordinary soldier, 
hitherto often the black sheep of his home, for increasing 
his comfort, modernizing his barracks, raising his status 
and consequently his morale. 

In May the House of Commons heard a number of 
resolutions on army health arising directly firom the Com¬ 
missioners’ report. Among wild cheers improvements were 
called for. This was victory indeed. And it was almost 
exclusively due to the laboure of Miss Nightingale. 

Meanwhile the Indian Mutiny had begun. For a 
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moment she thought of repeating in India her work in the 
Crimea. But Sidney Herbert dissuaded her from this and 
she agreed that she would be of more use collabora ting 
with him in London. 

The Burlington Hotel, her headquarters, was like a 
Government olHce in miniature. It hummed with activity, 
was playfully called ‘The Little War Office’ and its core 
consisted of Sidney Herbert, Dr. Sutherland of the Sani¬ 
tary Commission, and the Commander-in-Ghief—Miss 
Nightingale herself. 

She drove them along without mercy. She spared them 
neither exactions nor irony. Her relentless energy sheltered 
no one, ill or well, that was necessary to the business in 
hand. Her colleagues were her slaves; some became her 
victims. Sidney Herbert, physically over-taxed during his 
term of office during the Crimean campaign, and subse- 
quendy created Lord Herbert of Lea, was the first to give 
way under the strain. His health broke down altogether. 
Miss Nightingale, refusing to face the gravity of his ill¬ 
ness, behaved towards this devoted friend and collaborator 
with an incomprehensible lack of sympathy. In i86r he 
died, and his last words were for her. ‘Poor Florence- 
poor Florence, our joint work unfinished.’ 

For herself as for the country his death was a tragedy. 
Her grief was dramatic, now that he was gone. She was in 
utter despair. She felt like a widow. Her affliction took on 
such proportions that even her father approached her with 
awe. She compared herself and her loss to that of anothei 
eminent figure, a royal widow bereaved in the same year; 
‘. . . the only woman in these realms, except perhaps my¬ 
self ... who must set aside her private griefs and attend tc 
the respublica.' 

Three months later another of her victims also died. 
This was the poet Artlaur Hugh Clough. He had workec 
for Miss Nightingale with complete devotion as a genera 
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factotum, had married Aunt Mai’s daughter, had become 
more and more involved in the powerful complex of 
Florence-idolatry, and Mias Nightingale unfortunately 
abused her power. He had worked on her scheme for 
establishing a training school for nurses, and, with his 
mother-in-law, had become a kind of watch-dog keeping 
away unwanted intruders. 

Aunt Mai, too, had failed under the strain of divided 
loyalties, for she had left her husband and family in 1857 
in order to stay near her adored niece, who had then been 
believed to be about to die. But in i860 Mr. Sam Smith 
and his family had struck. Aunt Mai had been summoned 
home, and Miss Nightingale, ftirious at this family vic¬ 
tory, had deliberately severed all connection with her. 
Now, grief-stricken, reproached by Clough’s relations, she 
buried herself once more in work. The most dependable 
helpers were passing from her grasp. Only Dr. Sutherland, 
devoted, able, self-sacrificing, remained. A man who none 
the less irritated her, and whom she bullied and abused 
consistently. 

Terrible accounts had been reaching these reformers of 
sanitary conditions in India. Miss Nightingale had begun 
to agitate for a Commission of Inquiry into the health of 
the army in India, and this had been eventually set up in 
1859 under Sidney Herbert’s chairmanship, but owing to 
slow communications the evidence was not available 
before 1861 when late in the year the Commission began 
work. By then Lord Herbert had died, so had Dr. 
Alexander, both Miss Nightingale’s principal supporters. 
The burden of the staggering task fell upon her, and aided 
by Dr. Sutherland she fought through a mass of statistics, 
tables, and figures dealing with a country she had never 
been in, under conditions she had never experienced. 

The progress of the Commission was long, difficult, and 
furiously attacked by its opponents. But the work ended 
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once more in triumph, though at the cost of Miss Nightin¬ 
gale’s healtli and spirit. The neurotic invalid who now 
never left her couch for days at a time was being con¬ 
sulted by statesmen and public servants over Indian 
affairs, and recognized as the highest authority on sanitary 
conditions in India. 

By 1867 she was fighting to introduce women as nurses 
into the Indian Medical Service where standards were 
deplorably low, and to establish a public health service 
in India. She perceived the problem of India, and with 
her nobility of vision looked forward to the day when, 
freed from tutelage she would be returned to her own 
people, physically sounder for having a wisely'administered 
sanitary policy. 

Her work on Indian reform was enormous in its scope. 
It occupied her for years. It was not confined to matters 
affecting the army only. Her writings on the subject, Life 
or Death in India, and her Indian Letters, her plans for 
municipal drainage in Calcutta and Madras, her requesti 
for inquiries into Indian land tenure, irrigation, famine 
figures, and cholera, were all part of her incredible 
mastery of facts, figures, and statistics, and her power of 
devouring a subject continued until there was nothing left 
of it to be absorbed into her mind. In this respect she had 
done the same thing with people. Her sister, who during 
an illness years before had been nursed by her, had 
summed her up with shrewdness when she had said *.... 
her curiosity in getting into varieties of minds is insatiable. 
After she has got inside they generally cease to have any 
interest for her.’ 

But not only military hospitals were a disgrace. Civil 
hospitals were in almost as bad a state, and by i860 she 
had begun attacking the gigantic problem of their con¬ 
struction which in England was hopelessly unpractical, 
just as the system under which they were administered 
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was hopelessly confused. Her Notes on Hospitals, published 
in 1859 and later re-written, was described by an eminent 
surgeon as ‘the most valuable contribution to sanitary 
science . . . that I have ever read’. 

She once again pointed out that in a clean and hygienic 
hospital more patients would recover than those in a 
dirty hospital with damp walls, foul floors, bad food, and 
disgraceful nursing. It seems an indisputable argument. 
But at the time it was thought revolutionary. Hospitals 
were still hot-beds of fever, infection, and every kind of 
contagious disease. 

Notes on Hospitals awoke a great deal of interest. So did 
Notes on Nursing; what it is and what it is not, published in 
i860. From Holland and Portugal enlightened sovereigns 
consulted her on their own hospital projects. The Grown 
Princess of Germany submitted her own plans for a build¬ 
ing and came herself to Miss Nightingale for advice. 

She advised on all sorts of matters: district nursing, 
childbirth mortality, midwives, Red Gross aid during the 
war of 1870, women doctors, and countless other issues 
branching out from the main work of her long life: the 
bringing of order into the confusion of hospital systems, 
and the establishment of trained nurses. During the 
Crimean War a large sum of money known as The 
Nightingale Fund had been raised by the nation as a mark 
of appreciation of her work. This had been placed at her 
disposal, and she had used it to start the training school 
for nurses to be known as ‘Nightingale Nurses’. 

Otherwise her views on careers for women were by no 
means enthusiastic. She believed them to be missing great 
opportunities through ignorance, selfishness, and lack of 
sympathy. Chiefly through lack of sympathy. Such mater¬ 
nal instincts as she possessed were collective rather than 
personal, and her views on marriage and motherhood 
were brisk, unsentimental, and consistent with her indivi- 
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dual, lonely, and original character. To her lifelong friend 
Mary Clarke, later Madame Mohl, she once delivered 
herself of an immense but enlightening letter whieh ade¬ 
quately framed her views on men and women: ‘People 
often say to me’, she wrote, ‘you don’t know what a wife 
and mother feels. No, I say, I don’t, and I’m very glad I 
don’t. And th«^ don’t know what I feeV 


The years passed by. The fretful invalid who had 
believed herself at death’s door in 1861 had survived all 
her friends and colleagues. She was entering old age. She 
had become a legend, her very name inspired the deepest 
respect. 

Nursing was soundly established. In half a lifetime she 
had performed the miracle of placing it on the level of a 
respectable profession. She had, as she said in her forceful 
language, ‘raised nursing from the sink’ in which she had 
found it thirty years before. 

The queJity of her nature had led her through a life 
volcanic in the energy of its strength and feeling, and now 
a curious calm took its place. In 1865 she had gone to 
live near the Verneys in South Street, and here she 
remained till her death, regally inaccessible, sofa-ridden, 
autocratic, hospitable, generous, but softer; issuing minutes 
on cookery which she understood down to the last detail; 
permanently surrounded by cats, and usually busy writing. 
She still poured out private notes, letters, essays, articles, 
reports, memoranda. Her library consisted of Blue Books. 
Her spare rooms were always at tiie disposal of Nightingale 
Nurses, and young probationers passing through Londor 
between situations, or merely resting. 

She formed new friendships with the zest with which 
she had formerly tackled bitter estrangements. Her sharp 
ness mellowed into a temperate kindliness. The feuds wen 
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over; their causes had crumbled from age. Her father had 
died in 1874; her mother was blind, and senile, Parthe a 
cripple from arthritis. Reconciliation between the sisters 
had happily been complete, and an understanding re¬ 
gained that had been lost since childhood. She took to 
visiting Glaydon, a venerable figure carried respectfully 
by old soldiers into her railway carriage, on her rare 
journeys by train, and at Glaydon her room was always 
ready. 

Aunt Mai died in 1889. For the past ten years or so she 
had been forgiven her defection, at least from a distance, 
for though the two once more corresponded they never in 
fact saw each other again. 

Perhaps the most valuable friendship of her old age was 
with Benjamin Jowett the Master of Balliol, with whom 
she also kept up a long correspondence, and with whom 
she remained on terms as harmonious as those with her 
other old friend Madame Mohl in Paris. But Dr. Jowett 
died in 1893, and Madame Mohl had died a few years 
earlier. As time went by her contemporaries had vanished, 
leaving her alone, to survive them all. 

By 1896 she was bedridden. Still gay, witty, wise, and 
enthusiastic, but her eyesight was becoming dim. It was 
wearing out at last. 

From 1901 she lingered on in almost total darkness. By 
1907 this darkness had spread to the failing mind. 
Nothing now remained but ein ancient, immobile anatomy 
and even this seemed of too tough a fibre to perish. After 
she was no longer able either to see, to converse, or to 
understand, the oflficial world decided to honom her. It 
was as though it knew her powerlessness to retort. The 
Order of Merit was solemnly presentpd at her bedside and 
politely vacantly acknowledged. ‘Too kind, too kind,’ 
she was heard to murmer faintly. Other honours crowded 
upon her semi-conscious form. The world awoke to find 
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that she was still alive, it had thought her buried a gener¬ 
ation ago. But hardly had it recovered from this surpise 
than, she slipped gently away from its grasp and into fbiat 
other state—not so much perhaps of eternal rest as one 
which she had once declared she felt sure was ‘an 
Immense Activity’. 



QUEEN VICTOR]A 

1819—1901 

Q,ueen Victoria stands in the first place, for not only 
was her rank and station illustrious, but her per¬ 
sonality was extraordinary—^in its vigour, tenacity, 
integrity and in the union of all these stubborn quali¬ 
ties with the suppleness and adaptability required 
from a Sovereign in a constitutional system.-— 

Lord Morley 

In the late autumn of the year 1817 an event occurred 
that filled all England with consternation. The heir pre¬ 
sumptive to the throne, the Princess Charlotte, only child 
of the Prince Regent and grand-daughter of King 
George III, died unexpectedly, in childbirth. 

She had been married little more than a year, after an 
unhappy, humiliating childhood. But her union in 1816 
with Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld had brought 
her calm, the first taste of contentment in her brief 
experience. He dominated her wayward spirit, loved her 
tenderly, subdued her hot temper, and gave her endless 
good advice. Their household at Claremont also benefited 
from a third presence; that of a young Doctor Stockmar, 
brought over from Coburg by the Prince. He was liked 
by Princess Charlotte, who v^ued and trusted him, and 
when on a sad night in November, after an intolerable 
labour, her long-awaited baby was born dead and her 
resistance, undermined by the lowering treatment of the 

m 
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royal physicians, went to pieces it was to Stockmar that 
she turned. Throughout the ordeal he had stood tactfully 
in the background, but, on being called for by name, had 
run to the bedside. A glance told him that there was 
nothing to be done. A short, sharp convulsion, and 
Princess Charlotte, the hope of the nation, was gone. 

To Prince Leopold, resting at the lime after a long vigil, 
it fell to Stockmar to break the news. The Prince clung 
desolately to his friend. ‘Promise,’ he entreated, ‘promise 
me never to leave me.’ 

And Stockmar promised. 

For the nation, which had taken the misfortunes of this 
high-spirited and generous creature to its heart, her death, 
so early in her happy marriage, was a shock, an ill omen, 
and an unparalleled disaster. For the sons of George III 
it had a closer siguiiicance. To these selfish and now 
elderly men a complete reorganization of their comfort¬ 
able, ill-regulated lives was indicated. The new situation 
affected them each personally. From the Prince Regent, 
separated from his wife, no further heir was to be expected.' 
The Duke of York, though married, was without offspring. 
The Duke of Clarence had for years been keeping house 
with Mrs. Jordan from whom, however, he had by this 
time separated. The Duke of Kent had settled down for 
the past twenty-seven years with a devoted companion, 
Madame St. Laurent, and tlie domestic affairs of the three 
remaining princes were scarcely more satisfactory. They 
were all in debt, all extravagant, and most were dissi¬ 
pated. Sources of distress to their virtuous but uncompre¬ 
hending parents, and of considerable embarrassment to 
the State. 

Confronted as they now were with the fact that the 
succession to the throne was in peril, the Dukes of Clarence 
and Kent bestirred themselves. They hurriedly set their 
affairs in order, and took steps to rid themselves of their 
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encumbrances and redress the situation. Edward, Duke 
of Kent, was at this time aged about fifty, a stalwsirt 
disciplinarian with dyed hair and a mountain of debts. 
He had spent much of his life soldiering out of England 
and had adopted extreme Radical views in politics. Now, 
with an eye on the plans of his brother William, he made 
his own preparations, settled the affairs of Madame St. 
Laurent and found himself a suitable bride from among 
his own kith and kin. This was his cousin the Princess of 
Leiningen. She was a sister of Prince Leopold, and had 
been left a widow at the age of thirty-two, with a son 
Charles, and a daughter Feodora. The marriage took 
place in May 1818, and the Duke and Duchess of Kent 
settled down to a quiet and impecunious existence at 
Schloss Amorbach, the home of the Leiningen family. No 
time had been lost in these important duties. The succes¬ 
sion emergency, still acute, seemed slightly eased. 

In the meantime the Duke of Clarence had also mar¬ 
ried. His bride, Princess Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, bore 
him a daughter in the following spring, and though the 
baby did not survive there seemed no reason why there 
should not .be more to follow. 

The prospects of the Duke of Kent accordingly declined. 
The day came, however, when the Duchess expected a 
child, and when this became clear it was decided to 
return to England for the event. A dilapidated royal resi¬ 
dence, Kensington Palace, was placed at their disposal, 
and here on 24 May 1819 the Duchess of Kent was 
delivered of a daughter. 

There was at first some discussion over the name of the 
infant princess. The Duke would have liked her called 
Elizabeth, but at her baptism the Regent, bent on annoy¬ 
ing his brother, objected, coimter-proposing the name of 
Georgina. She was in any case to be called Alexandrina, 
in honour of the Czar of Russia her god-father, and by 
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way of a compromise her mother’s name was included: 
Victoria. 

Before long this name seemed to sadsfy everybody. 

That winter the Duke of Kent and his family set off for 
Sidmouth where they were to spend the coldest months on 
account of the health of the Duchess and her baby. The 
place suited these two better than it did the imprudent 
Duke. For—who would have foreseen it?—^he had barely 
been down there a month when he went out for a walk, 
got very wet, caught cold, and in no time had died from 
inflammadon of the lungs. Six days later. King George the 
Third, blind, mad, and as tragic as King Lear, died also, 
worn out with troubles and infirmidcs. 

Within the space of a single week the whole scene had 
changed. 

Round went the years at Kensington Palace, where the 
Duchess of Kent, a stoutish, smiling, talkative princess, 
was applying herself with concentration to the upbringing 
of her youngest daughter who, since the death of the two 
children born to the Duke and Duchess of Clarence was 
now in the direct line of succession. The responsibility was 
immense, and the Duchess felt it keenly. Her own position 
was extremely difficult. She was wretchedly poor, bur¬ 
dened with the immense debts of her late husband, and 
the upbringing of her three children. She was barely able 
to speak English and quite without friends among the 
Tory party then on the last lap of their long spell of power. 
The new king ignored her, and without the help of her 
brother Prince Leopold, still living at Claremont, she 
would have been lost indeed. But she turned for help and 
advice to her husband’s Whig friends, out of favour at 
Court, and incapable of influence. These were her only 
supporters. 

Not until Princess Victoria was five years old did Parlia- 
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ment come to the rescue, recognize in her the probable 
successor to the crown, and vote an annuity to the 
Duchess sufficiently large to enable her to play her part in 
the proper upbringing and education of the chubby, 
flaxen-haired child—^so like old KLing George in appear¬ 
ance—^who, it now seemed more than likely, would some 
day succeed to her grandfather’s throne. 

By 1830 this prospect had become a reality. Her uncle, 
George IV, died and, his brother of York having pre¬ 
deceased him, he was succeeded by the Duke of Clarence, 
from whose belated marriage no more children were now 
to be expected. 

The reign of William IV as he now became brought 
many changes to the country. The fall of the Tory Govern¬ 
ment for one, and the Reform Bill for another. The spirit 
of change fermented in the air and with it some much 
needed measures and a progressive outlook. 

The Whig party swept victoriously into power, and the 
King’s views were necessarily in sympathy with those of 
his Ministers. The patient loyalty of the Duchess of Kent 
to her husband’s friends was at last rewarded. Her 
allowance was increased. 

Throughout England the eighteen-thirties were years 
of tumult, turmoil, and unrest. But nothing of violence 
was allowed to filter through the conventual seclusion of 
the old Palace of Kensington, behind whose rose-red 
walls the child with the great destiny was being slowly 
and gently nurtured. Anyone able to see into the grounds 
on a summer day might have observed the plump, 
pretty, fair-haired Utde creature wearing an immense and 
inconvenient hat wreathed in ostrich plumes, digging in a 
sand-pit, riding her pony, or trundling a little cart, 
accompanied everywhere, indoors and out of it, by a 
resplendent lackey, her mother, or Fraulein Lehzen. 

LouiseLehzen, the former governess of Princess Feodora, 
M 
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assumed charge of the Princess Victoria when she was 
turned five. And from that time onward she established a 
place for herself in the child’s heart from which she was 
never to be dislodged. For it is clear that the Duchess of 
Kent, in many ways mistaken in her management of her 
youngest daughter, was given little more than filial dues. 
It was Lehzcn whose influence was paramount and whose 
handling of character, though extremely strict, was to 
bear such rewarding fruit. For as we know from her 
letters, ‘There never was such a passionate and naughty 
child’. But fortunately, not only passionate and naughty. 
Though stubborn to a fault, the child Victoria was warm¬ 
hearted, responsive, and willing to do anything for those 
she loved, once her feelings were touched. 

When she was eleven years old, the Princess was 
examined by two bishops, and was judged to have grasped 
the essential principles of religion, English history, arith¬ 
metic, Latin, geography, and the globes. The bishops were 
also informed that Ae Princess was thus far unaware of 
her future station in life, notwitlistanding which she had 
been carefully conditioned to the responsibihties of a 
sovereign. It was when she reached the age of twelve that 
she learnt the truth about herself and her eventual 
destiny. There is a romanlic story that Fr§,ulein Lehzen 
slipped into her history book a genealogical table of the 
English sovereigns, and that on understanding its implica¬ 
tion the child paused, tlicn remarked, ‘I will be good.’ In 
after years the Qpeen denied ever saying any such thing. 
What really happened she tells us in her Journal. It is 
infinitely more touching: ‘I cried much on learning it.’ 

From the age of eight, when her education had been 
taken over by a succession of tutors supervised by the 
Dean of Chester, particular attention was paid to histori¬ 
cal studies, for which she had aptitude and interest. But 
to judge from her own accoxmt, the subjects that gave her 
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the greatest enjoyment later on were music, art, and 
reading, in which her tastes are clearly seen by her 
comments. These are spontaneous, conventional, and 
decided. 

When she was thirteen the Duchess of Kent began to 
take her on a series of tours of England, particularly the 
West and tlae Midlands, partly that she should become 
known to her future subjects; partly that she should see 
something of the country and the way its people lived and 
worked. At the same time the litde girl was given a 
journal by her mother, and instructed to write a daily 
account of all she had seen and done. To this journal 
which she continued to keep throughout her life is due our 
knowledge of the character which innocently and trans¬ 
parently shines through its pages. It is a kind, considerate, 
observant nature, with an exceptional capacity for noting 
detail, and recording conversations. 

The tour through the Black Country is nothing if not 
revealing. 

10 minutes to 9. We have just changed horses at Birming¬ 
ham , . . and we visited the Manufactories which are very 
curious. It rains very hard. We just passed through a town 
where all coal mines are and you see the fire glimmer at a 
distance in the engines in many places. The men, women, 
children, country and houses are all black. But I cannot by 
any description give an idea of its strange and extra¬ 
ordinary appearance. The country is very desolate every¬ 
where; there are coals about and the grass is quite blasted 
and black. I just now see an extraordinary building flaming 
with fire. The country continues black, engines flaming, 
coals, in abundance, everywhere, smoking and burning 
coal heaps, intermingled with wretched huts and carts and 
little ragged children.... 

And so, as the horses jogged on in the royal carriage 
under the smoke-laden pall which covered the Midlands, 
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the royal child peered forth from its windows and spent 
the long hours noting down all she saw in exact and 
accurate detail. 

The King, though kind and affectionate towards lus 
niece, had little liking for her mother. And his natural 
hostility to the Duchess of Kent was augmented by her 
opposition to the candidate he had selected as a future 
husband for Victoria; the Prince of Orange. The Duchess 
of Kent had ideas of her own. So, too, had Leopold her 
brother who, since 1830 had become King of the Belgians. 
These had two nephews, one of whom, they were con¬ 
vinced, would make an entirely suitable husband for 
Princess Victoria when the lime should come for her to be 
married. 


After a reign of seven years the health of King 
William IV began to break up. For no apparent reason 
he was seen to decline, and by the spring of 1837 it was 
clear that he had not much longer to live. His niece was 
genuinely attached and grateful to the kind, blustering, 
vituperative old man who had shown her nothing but 
goodwill, though he had snubbed and humiliated her 
mother on more than one occasion, and her loyalty and 
tact had been severely strained. But in the early hours of 
June 20th the old King died, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury with the Lord Chamberlain drove through 
the summer dawn from Windsor to Kensington Palace. 
Awakened at six o’clock by her mother, the young Victoria 
was told that they were waiting to see her. She rose at 
once, and throwing on her dressing-gown, crossed into 
her sitting-room unaccompanied for tlie first time in her 
life. She tells us in her journal what happened next. That 
the Lord Chamberlain fell on his knees and kissed her 
hand; that the Archbishop gave her an account of the 
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King’s last hours, and she knew that she was Queen of 
England. After sending a message of condolence to Queen 
Adelaide, she went back to her room and dressed. Her 
reign had begun. 

The business of ruling began at once. At breakfast the 
young Queen was joined by Stockmar who had been 
sent over by King Leopold to advise his niece on the 
complicated business of statecraft, and who was to prove 
himself over and over again of priceless value. At nine 
o’clock Lord Melbourne arrived, leader of the Whig 
party and the Queen’s Prime Minister, and later in the 
morning she held her first council. 

It was an unusual occasion and it has passed into his¬ 
tory. On the one hand there were the Ministers, the 
dignitaries, and Court oflicials, hard-bitten elderly men 
of Regency days, expecting no doubt the appearance of a 
shy, awkward schoolgirl, the mechanical reading of a 
speech, but totally unprepared for the sudden entry of 
this childlike figure in black who came into the council 
chamber with composure and dignity, and performed her 
part without the least trace of nervousness or even of 
hesitation. One and all they were conquered. Everything 
about her was admired; particularly her bearing and her 
public delivery. Her perfect enunciation, her melodious 
bell-like voice with its distinction and clarity of speech, 
were singled out for approval. 

On a great wave of enthusiasm the new reign was 
inaugurated. Chivalry came back into fashion; Lord 
Melbourne, delightful worldling as well as statesman, 
became harnessed to the Qjieen’s chariot, and Lord John 
Russell publicly expressed the hope that she might prove 
to be an Elizabeth without her tyranny, and an Anne 
without her weakness. 

One of the Queen’s first acts was the formation of the 
household. This delicate matter reflected the political hue 
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of the party in power, and its composition was the result 
of the Prime Minister’s advice. He surrounded her with 
Whig ladies. William Lamb, third Lord Melbourne, was 
at this time on the right side of sixty, a Regency figure of 
sound political experience and abundant good sense as 
well as humanity. Shrewd, tolerant, and with a fine, 
scholarly mind he had all the advantages of birth com¬ 
bined with connections that might be expected in the case 
of a member of the great Wlrig oligarchy which had ruled 
the country more or less constantly since the death of 
Queen Anne. 

Lord Melbourne at once delighted and amused the 
Queen, and to this jaded man of the world to whom life 
held out no more of prizes or of surprises there was a 
refreshing contrast in being both subject and counsellor 
to a young girl who was at once his pupil and his liege. 
Evening after evening he would sit by her side, talking of 
men and women and their views of life, of public affairs 
and social events, of actors and plays and Shakespeare 
and history. And history led to kings and queens, tumults, 
and wars. Sometimes politics would dominate the evening 
and—though the Queen found too much of them boring 
—her lively, impressionable memory would retain quite 
accurately Lord Melbourne’s report of the day’s proceed¬ 
ings. The pupil was apt; the instructor was not for nothing 
beginning to be known as ‘ Regius Professor ’ at the Palace of 
St. James. It is a touching and illuminating picture, and 
the Queen in her transparent honesty reveals the kinship 
existing between the two rulers, the old and the young. 

The first days were a round of duties, audiences, inter¬ 
views, and councils. There was an enormous amount of 
official correspondence; T really have immensely to do’, 
wrote Victoria with understandable pride; T receive so 
many communications from my ministers but I like it 
very much,’ This was as well. She took to her new duties 
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with enthusiasm, though apart from these her life was 
still quiet; domestic in fact. It was filled with homely and 
friendly faces; those of Stockmar, Lehzen, and Lord 
Melbourne. Her day was regular. She usually rose at 8, 
breakfasted at 9.30, and in between work played and sang 
at the piano, and read and wrote in her journal. 

At the time of her accession her reading seems to have 
been characteristic of the current standards of education 
for young ladies. It coincides pretty much with the list of 
books submitted by Charlotte Bronte for the use of her 
friend Ellen Nussey. Many names recur: De Lolme’s 
English Constitution, Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart’s Scott, 
beside Madame de Sevigne’s Letters —‘delightful’—^and 
the memoirs of the Empress Josephine—‘amusing but 
written in an affected and flourishing style’. Of all the 
English writers it is Scott who captures her imagination 
and points the way that is eventually to lead to Balmoral. 
The poem, Rokeby, the young Queen found ‘so full of 
beauty that I could copy the whole and not find one part 
which is not full of loveliness, sweetness, grace, elegance, 
and feeling..,. Walter Scott is my beau idial of a Poet.’ 

But while she enjoyed poetry the Queen had never yet 
encountered a novel. In 1838 she began reading The Bride 
of Lammermoor, for which she developed profound admira¬ 
tion. Romantic herself by temperament, her favourite 
characters were the heroes and heroines of history then 
coming into fashion with the new taste for chivalry. 

In art her preferences were becoming similarly crystal¬ 
lized. Already by the winter of 1837 a fair-haired unpre¬ 
tentious young artist, Edwin Landseer, was beginning to 
paint the portraits of her two dogs, Hector and Dashy: 
she greatly admired his work. And then there was the 
opera. Music was her passion, particularly when it was by 
Rossini, Bellini, or Donizetd. Later Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer were to add to their numbers. Her favourite 
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singers were Grisi and Lablache. And through the early 
years of her reign she listened enraptured with the beauty 
of the arias, noting down her private comments on the 
singing; rather obvious and iiidisciiminating criticism 
perhaps it was; but none the less decided. 

In November she opened her first Parliament. It voted 
her an annuity of ;iC385,ooo, beside the large revenues of 
the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, which enabled 
her to discharge the huge outstanding debts of her father. 

By this time she was in residence at Buckingham Palace, 
begun, completed, yet never occupied by either of her 
two predecessors. She had moved there reluctandy because 
of her affection for her old home, the scene of her birth 
and childhood. But once in her new palace she was 
pleased with her rooms and unaffected enough to enjoy 
arranging her things herself. After moving in she took to 
riding again for the good of her health, which seems in her 
youth to have been not over-robust, and horse after horse 
was tried out in the royal stables until a few were dis¬ 
covered which suited her perfectly. 

Summers were sjjcut at Windsor. There she would ride 
with Lord Melbourne by day, and in the evenings play 
chess, perplexed often by conflicting suggestions from the 
group of eager Ministers bending over her chair, so that 
easy victory went to her dearest Aunt Louise, the second 
wife of her uncle King Leopold of the Belgians. 

Lord Melbourne, indeed, was constantly near her, 
lounging beside the young Queen in his easy, casual, 
charming fashion; dropping now and then a flash of 
wisdom clothed in his light, almost frivolous wit, and 
again fascinating the young, unsophisticated girl with his 
knowledge of history, literature, men, women, and affairs. 
She had summed him up almost at once. He was, she had 
decided, ‘good, honest, kind-hearted, and clever’. Her 
clear mind learnt with facility; her feelings were plastic 
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to every impression. Within six months of her accession 
her interest was forming itself rapidly towards political 
matters, for though unsubtle in character she was capable 
of attaching herself strongly to a particular point of view. 
Her sympathies were naturally with the Melbourne ad¬ 
ministration, which owing to some difficulties involving 
Canada was beginning to find its position a little uncertain. 
This was early in 1838. The best account, perhaps, of the 
Queen and her Prime Minister was given at this lime by 
the Russian Ambassadress, Princess Lieven, in a letter to 
Lord Aberdeen. 

I have seen the Queen twice. I have seen her alone and 
I have seen her in Society—with her Prime Minister. She 
possesses a composure, an air of command, and of dignity, 
which with her childlike face, her tiny figure, and her pretty 
smile, create one of the most extraordinary impressions that 
it is possible to imagine. She is extj-emely reserved in con¬ 
versation. It is said that prudence is one of her highest 
qualities. Lord Melbourne adopts, when'he is near her, an 
attitude of affection, of content, of self-consciousness mingled 
with a great deal of respect, which with his easy manners, 
the obvious habit of holding the first place amid her sur¬ 
roundings, his dreaminess at one moment, and his gaiety at 
another, make a picture you can easily realize. 

He was adviser, companion, coach, and counsellor. 
Above all he was there to be leant on. The Queen had no 
one else so disinterested. 

Fate had been generous to the Queen. Thus early in 
her reign Chance had allotted her a Prime Minister 
whose entire interest lay in the service of his country and who 
was dedicating the fruits of his experience to his sovereign. 
She turned to him for everything. To him she confided 
the at times rather embarrassing correspondence which 
she was now exchanging with the King of the Belgians. 
For her Uncle Leopold was also sovereign of a neighbour- 
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ing State. It is not surprising, therefore, that he tried to 
make use of his relationship with his devoted if inex¬ 
perienced young niece in the hope of drawing profit from 
this important family connection. First he gave her the 
benefit of his good advice; secondly, he tried to enlist her 
support in the foreign politics of his own country over 
certain problems involving France and Holland. 

The Queen consulted Lord Melbourne, and showed 
her mettle at once. Young though she was she was per¬ 
fectly clear about her duty. Her uncle had every claim to 
her affectionate feelings; but the King of the Belgians had no 
right to interfere in matters affecting British foreign policy. 
She showed him this in no uncertain terms. Her action was 
revealing. Under the spontaneous, bubbling gaiety of the 
girl lay the foundation of a character hard as granite. 

Eighteen-thirty-eight brought the coronation. The 
Queen herself has placed on record her detailed account 
of its hourly events, and shown that she grasped every 
detail. Anthem succeeded anthem; robing was followed 
by disrobing; all the endless minutiae of ceremonial were 
gone through and endured with extraordinary composure 
and conscious interest. The ceremony began at half-past 
eleven and was not over until half-past three in the after¬ 
noon. An hour’s wait in the improvised robing-room gave 
everyone time to get away to their appointed places, and 
at half-past four the Queen, still in the heavy jewelled 
crown and carrying the orb and sceptre, got back into the 
state coach with its painted panels and exuberant amoretti, 
and began tlie slow ordeal of the triumphal drive home 
through wildly cheering multitudes, reaching the palace 
soon after six o’clock, ‘really not feeling tired’. So little 
tired in fact that there was time before the State dinner¬ 
party to relax and give her dog Dashy a bath. Through 
all die fatigue and strain of the ceremony. Lord Mel¬ 
bourne had never left her side. He had been at her elbow 
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constantly, smiling, encouraging, even faltering at the 
most poignant moments. ‘My excellent Lord Melbourne’, 
at the crowning had been ‘completely overcome’ and 
‘very much affected’ continues the royal Journal, and 
that night when he sat next to the Queen at dinner the 
day was re-lived, experiences exchanged. Lord M. com¬ 
plained of the weight of the sword of state. ‘ I said that the 
Grown hurt me a good deal.’ 

After dark London was illuminated. Shop buildings and 
private residences blazed with thousands of coloured 
lights, and the crowds toured the streets to gaze at them. 
Hyde Park had its revels too. It had become a fairground 
full of theatres, swings, and marquees. Booths went up 
by the hundred selling intoxicants. The result is easy to 
imagine. A Hogarthian scene, long remembered; its 
memory in the subsequent calm of the Victorian noonday 
profoundly deplored. Of all this the young Qjieen saw 
nothing. She left her guests after eleven o’clock and from 
a balcony watched the spiralling fireworks tracing foun¬ 
tains of golden spray against the night sky. At midnight 
she retired. Her day was over at last. She had carried it 
triumphantly through. As Lord Melbourne had said to 
her that very evening at dinner in what she called his 
‘fatherly’ manner: ‘You did it beautifully—every part of 
it; it’s a thing you can’t give a person advice upon; it 
must be left to a person.’ 

The early radiance of the reign was of short duration. 
Before long the sky darkened, and within the precincts of 
the palace difficulties arose which divided loyalties; one 
of the ladies of the royal household. Lady Flora Hastings, 
was the victim of a slanderous campaign involving a 
diagnosis by Sir James Clark, the Queen’s doctor whom, 
in spite of public anger, the Queen refused to dismiss. 
Then the fall of the Whig Government, with its inevitable 
parting from the daily contact with Lord Melbourne. 
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The Conservatives took office, led by Sir Robert Peel, 
and the Queen detested them all on principle from the 
loyalty of her steadfast heart The first thing suggested by 
the new Prime Minister was a change of ladies in the 
royal household. It was an unfortunate suggestion, for 
they had been placed there by Lord Melbourne, and they 
were all Whigs. The Queen’s spirit rose. She was alone, 
now, with no immediate, tactful counsellor. She refused 
to part with her ladies and said so both to Sir Robert and 
to the Duke of Wellington. She stood her ground. What is 
more she had her way. The Peel Cabinet resigned, the 
Whigs returned, the Queen had scored a triumph of sheer 
personality. But the price she paid for the return of Lord 
Melbourne was a heavy one. 

The unfortunate Lady Flora Hastings whose case had 
started events which led to the crisis was, in fact, now 
extremely ill. Before long she died. Public feeling was 
increased to fury. The Queen’s early popularity waned. 
Soon it had almost entirely disappeared. 


For the Queen, did she but know it, her triumph was 
dearly bought. It solved no problems, and, though the 
Whigs were naturally elated at this show of spirit on the 
part of their sovereign, it was clear that the crust of vic¬ 
tory was anything but strong. It could stand no weight; 
certainly not the animosity of the Tories, who were now 
thoroughly aroused by such unconstitutional behaviour. 
Yet the crisis had revealed one unexpected factor. The 
Qpcen’s determined character would have to be reckoned 
with in future. 

That autumn two young men, the Princes Ernest and 
Albert of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha, arrived at Windsor to stay 
with the Queen, their cousin. It was not their first visit; 
they had been there three years earlier with their father, 
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the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. Then they had come for inspec¬ 
tion; now Prince Albert arrived as a prospective suitor for 
Victoria’s hand. All along he had been a rival candidate 
to the rejected Prince of Orange, and had been put 
forward by his uncle, King Leopold, his aunt the Duchess 
of Kent, and their wise ally and counsellor, Baron 
Stockmar. On the Queen’s side, though she had become 
used to the idea, the intervening three years had slipped 
by very pleasantly and very eventfully. Now that diey 
were over she was in no mood to alter her mode of 
existence. 

Yet once she had met her cousin again, all her hesita¬ 
tions were ended. The handsome, well-knit youth with 
his dazzling smile and glittering uniform won her com¬ 
pletely, and within a few days, according to custom, she 
had asked him formally whether he would marry her. It 
was fortunate for herself and the nation that her, heart had 
travelled in the same direction as her interest, though to 
all appearances, for a Queen of England, this alliance was 
by no means conspicuous for its brilliance. And if public 
opinion was inclined to be sentimental about the romance 
of the young German from Cobmrg, the Press was prepared 
to keep all enthusiasm lukewarm. 

Prince Albert was exactly the same age as the Queen. 
He had not long returned from a tour of Italy accom¬ 
panied by Stockmar, who had consented, at King 
Leopold’s request, to prepare the young Prince for the 
responsibilities that awaited him. Wherever he had gone 
he had won golden opinions. He was serious, studious, 
and reliable. He had a will of his own and extraordinary 
abilities. He had many gifts, he was lively, and an amusing 
mimic. He loved music, philosophy, art, and science, and 
riding and shooting as well. In addition to all these assets 
he was virtuous and thoughtful; streaked throughout with 
all the earnestness of the nineteenth century. Altogether a 
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good young man though perhaps a little too opinionated; 
he had asserted himself even in the Vatican by contradict¬ 
ing the Pope. But self-assertion at Windsor was unlikely 
to meet with immediate success. It would need to be 
achieved through a long, humiliating process of self- 
cflacemcnt. 

Since her accession the Queen had visibly altered. Two 
years had sped by and the fresh, expressive gaiety of youth 
was changing into something described by Harriet 
Martincau as a ‘bold and discontented look’. The Queen 
was becoming spoilt. She could not, would not be thwarted 
in anytliing. She developed strong prejudices and violent 
animosities, and clung to Lord Melbourne as deter¬ 
minedly as she discountenanced the Tories, who, having 
reduced Prince Albert’s proposed allowance from £50,000 
to £30,000 a year had placed themselves in greater dis¬ 
favour than ever. This last rebuff she had interpreted as a 
personal insult, venting her anger on their leader. Sir 
Robert Peel. 

To this attitude the Prince ventured to object. He would 
have liked some Tories among his own household. But 
dominated by Lord Melbourne and a Whig Court the 
Queen insisted that the Prince should follow her example. 
It would be better thus, she said. Her own politics were 
as positive as those of old King George III and her two 
uncles before her. Lord Melbourne was careful that they 
should not deviate. 

The bride and bridegroom were still under twenty-one 
at the time of their marriage. The wedding took place in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, on 10 February 
1840, after which, ‘quite deaf’, in the Queen’s words, 
from the cheering of the crowds, they set off by carriage 
for Windsor and the beginning of married life. jBut not of 
married life alone; something else was also beginning: the 
Victorian Age. 
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It was not long before the Prince began to realize that 
the glittering post in which he had been placed by For¬ 
tune was empty of all significance. He was the Qpeen’s 
husband but that was all. His aims, his projects, all his 
laudable intentions of furthering the welfare of the 
country of his adoption were being strangled at birth, 
and by the Queen’s wish. Loving him passionately, revel¬ 
ling in his company, admiring his brilliant gifts and turn¬ 
ing to him for constant support, she appeared to ignore 
the needs of his self-respect. In her view he had sufficient 
interests to keep him happy and occupied. Inflexible 
where her functions as a sovereign were concerned, she 
deliberately excluded him from any share in State affairs; 
she not only clung to power, she actively disliked the idea 
of an intruder. Two people, two only, shared with the 
Queen this privilege: Lord Melbourne and the Baroness 
Lehzen, the Prime Minister and the personal secretary. 
The most that was permitted to Prince Albert in these 
early married days was to help with the blotting-paper 
when the Queen put her signature to state papers. 

The ascendancy over the Queen of Louise Lehzen, 
ennobled by George IV out of regard for her unselfish 
devotion and constancy to her charge, had by this time 
become more of an obstacle than an asset. During the 
childhood of Victoria when Kensington Palace was 
divided by domestic factions and the household sided 
with the child or her mother, the Baroness had cham¬ 
pioned the young Princess and had fought her battles 
with the Duchess of Kent and her major-domo, Sir John 
Conroy. She prided herself on the thoroughly English up¬ 
bringing the child had received, and under diflScult 
circumstances had carried out what she conceived her 
duty. 

When the Princess became Queen her reward was in 
keeping with her devotion. With characteristic gratitude 
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she had wished never to part with the loving, ridiculous 
but mischief-making creature. ‘My dear Lehzen will 
always remain with me as my friend, but will take no 
situation about me, and I tliinlc she is right’, her Journal 
recorded at the time of her accession. But the hold of the 
Baroness—less sinister than inconvenient, with her addic¬ 
tion to slander and slrong-smclling caraway seeds—was 
rather more objectionable behind the scenes at the palace 
than in any official capacity. She hovered stealthily in the 
background; jealous, managing, loving intrigue, sharing 
secrets with Lord Melbourne, and juggling with the move¬ 
ments of various Whig functionaries in the royal house¬ 
hold. She was in her element. 

From the time of Prince Albert’s arrival on the scene 
her reign was doomed. He was, in spite of the hopes of 
many influential persons, no nonentity; he had little 
intention of submitting to palace cabals. The Baroness 
consequently opposed him, plagued him, told tales about 
him to the Qiieen, and worked against him whenever 
possible. At last the Prince struck. It was not easy, for 
the Queen was blind to the faults of her favourite. 
Gradually, however, his influence asserted itself and that 
of Lehzen correspondingly declined. By 1842, after a pro¬ 
longed struggle, he succeeded in dislodging her. She left 
tlxc palace for ever, retired to Germany, surrounded herself 
with pictorial mementoes of her royal mistress, and set 
fool in England never more. 

The Prince had won all along the line. Between himself 
and the Queen harmony and confidence succeeded dis¬ 
cord and doubt. There was an end to intrigue, and there 
were reasons why tltcir new tranquillity was the more 
enjoyable. 

At the end of 1840 the Queen had become a mother. 
Her first child, born on November 21st, was a daughter: 
Victoria Mary Louisa, later to be tlie Princess Royal. 
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By the spring of 1841 the Prince was beginning to take 
an active part in the political struggle which had once 
naore broken out between Whigs and Tories. It ended in 
the dissolution of Parliament by the Queen, a general 
election and, finally, a change of Government. The 
Whigs suffered a smashing defeat, which brought in its 
wake the long-deferred parting with Lord Melbourne. As 
the old statesman, his eyes brimming with tears, took 
leave of his sovereign, he gave her a final word of advice. 
He recommended her to trust her husband. For the Qjiecn 
the occasion was infinitely painful; she had written and 
told Lord Melbourne how she felt; but there was one 
mitigating circumstance; losing him would have been 
worse had it happened two years earlier. Now, somehow, 
her feelings for the old enchanter had receded into their 
true perspective, their proper place. By the time that 
Lehzen, also, had vanished from the scene she felt that 
she had gained more than she had lost. ‘Poor Lehzen, 
how ill everything went when she was there’, she wrote 
in her Journal years afterward. She was perhaps dis¬ 
illusioned but never bitter. Bitterness was not in her 
character. 

The rule of domestic tranquillity which had begun to 
shape the life of the Queen was soon reflected in that of 
the nation. Although the restless spirit of the past decades 
was still in the background, the front of the stage was filled 
by a new, admired character: respectability. Religious 
observance, sound morals, a respect for authority, and 
strict conventions replaced the looser, tougher standards 
of the Georgian age, and the prosperity of the newly 
established middle classes was soundly anchored to indus¬ 
trial progress and expanding trade. 

Good, solid, homely customs, a rigid decency, and the 
cult of the family circle became the fashion. And it was 
no mere coincidence that this was mirrored in the life of 
N 
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the sovereign and her immediate domestic circle. Prince 
Albert had steadied the uncertain balance of the old Court 
life, and the German influence was to be seen at work 
among the English people in a number of ways: the 
Christmas tree and the seasonable greeting card were its 
tangible and lasting proof, and the Queen, warmly tradi¬ 
tional where the time-honoured customs were concerned, 
set the standard for the delighted nation. Her popularity 
was fast returning. 

Before long the hand of Prince Albert was to be seen in 
various directions of public life, to the admiration of a 
few, and the jealousy of many. He was beginning to 
interfere rather more than was thought seemly in matters 
in which it had been hoped he would refrain. But he took 
an entirely novel view of his duties and his obligations. 
Expected though he was to be a nonentity, he became 
determined to be himself. He was resolved to meddle. To 
begin with, he meddled with Buckingham Palace, Here 
there was an Augean stable to be cleaned. One look at the 
disorganization of the royal household and its internal 
economy was enough. It revealed a state of such waste, 
extravagance, and neglect that his first object was to see 
what reforms might be introduced. One official had the 
exclusive right to all the palace candles after these had 
been lit once only. By another a daily allowance was 
drawn for an obsolete ration of wine dating back to the 
reign of George III and long discontinued. Then there 
was the upkeep of the palace itself: inside, the responsi¬ 
bility of one department; outside of another. Jealousies, 
perquisites, peculation, and sinecures were common 
among the authorities, the Qpecn, meanwhile, the heart 
of it aU, being abominably served. Though comfort was a 
no time of her life regarded by her as a necessity, even 
she was known to complain at having to sit in a cold 
dining-room because two departments were xmable to 
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agree which was to light the fire. Indeed, the Prince, in 
later years, seems to have given up this particular struggle, 
for he himself used often to light the fire in his own study 
on a cold winter’s morning. Now, however, he entirely 
reorganized the palace and placed its administration under 
a single authority. It was a great triumph for him and a 
cause for satisfaction to the Queen. It added little, how¬ 
ever, to his popularity, though it did increase admiration. 
For this lonely man, keeping his distance though at the 
same time needing the stimulus of intercourse with other 
men as studious and scholarly as himself, had his own 
following. And among the few who admired him intensely 
was the new Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel. 

Peel and the Conservatives had stepped into pjower on 
the heels of Melbourne and the fallen Whigs. He had had 
to overcome the disadvantages of succeeding in office and 
in the royal intimacy a personality beloved by the Queen 
and by W tenaciously regretted. Peel, himself, coming 
from the new class of self-made industrialists, was in his 
way as shy and awkward in high society as, for other 
reasons, was Prince Albert. The two men, recognizing 
possibly a certain loneliness in each other’s nature, drew 
together and found many of their mutual interests similar. 
It was a link that had excellent results. Seeing that Peel 
appreciated the Prince, the Queen’s freezing hostility 
declined. A thaw set in. He was before long being referred 
to as ‘our worthy Peel’, his cause became hers and her 
husband’s; the fall from office of his party, should that 
happen, would be nothing if not ‘ a great calamity '; as great 
as that of the Whigs at whose departure four years before 
the Queen had shown such abundant distress. And now 
she was dreading their return. 

Peel had all along been warmly sympathetic to the 
Prince’s aspirations, and when Stockmar urged that he be 
induced to take up public work the Prime Minister was 
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happy to acquiesce. She had appointed him to be Chair¬ 
man of the Fine Arts Commission set up to discover how 
best native talent might be employed in the decoration of 
the new Houses of Parliament. It was a task after the 
Prince’s heart, and the active part he played in bringing 
it to successful completion gave an impressive proof of his 
capacity to his colleagues, and a convincing example of 
his qualities of leadership in cultural matters, both in 
regard to taste and technical knowledge. And if the frescoes 
at Westminster have not survived in clarity the passage 
of a century, the main tiling was that this extraordinarily 
gifted young man was given the opportunity to show his 
paces, and in the result he more than justified popular 
expectations. 

Possibly because of their association with Court func¬ 
tions and elaborate ceremonial, the Queen had never 
shown interest let alone affection for cither of her official 
residences: Windsor Castle or Buckingham Palace. The 
latter in any case was due for renovation and enlarge¬ 
ment, for it was quite unsuitable for the purpose of large- 
scale entertaining, and inadequate for the accommodation 
of a growing family of children. By 1846 there were five 
in the royal nurseries, and within the next ten years their 
numbers had swelled to nine. 

Something more intimate, milder in climate, gentler in 
aspect, was required by the Queen and the Prince, and it 
was on the advice of Sir Robert Peel that they bought and 
rebuilt Osborne House in the Isle of Wight as a private 
home for themselves and their children. Mild, green, 
wooded, and romantic it seemed sometliing of a paradise 
to them after the tedium of Court life. The sea, the island 
vegetation, the temperate air delighted the Prince, and 
here they gardened, or sat under the trees watching the 
children play, or rode out together in the shrouded sum¬ 
mer mornings, or else went yachting in boisterous seas. 
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Their other venture had been the purchase of a home in 
the Scottish Highlands, Balmoral Castle, where among 
the wild mountain scenery they would be toned up by 
long days in the bracing moorland air. Decorated by the 
Prince in a fanciful tartan of his own design, it acquired a 
special character, a somewhat Germanized variation on 
a Scottish theme. It was like a romance by Sir Walter 
Scott, set to music by Mendelssohn. 

It was, in fact, at Osborne that the Great Exhibition 
was conceived. The Prince, ‘very intelligent and highly 
cultivated’ as one critical observer had described him,^ 
had not only English interests at heart; he had, beside, 
the spirit of a complete European. Since becoming Presi¬ 
dent of the Society of Arts, he had interested himself in 
technical progress, including the application of artistic 
skill to modern manufactures. As the other countries had 
at intervals staged exhibitions to mark the progress of then- 
own productions in this respect, he formed a small com¬ 
mittee with the object of finding out whether something 
of the kind might not usefully be held in London but with 
this difference; that all countries should compete with 
England in friendly rivalry. 

Eighteen forty-eight with all its troubles had come and 
gone. The moment seemed propitious for pacifying 
Europe. The idea caught on, and in spite of the innumer¬ 
able difficulties inevitable with the process of organizing 
such a colossal work, the worry and dejection which at 
times half-killed the Prince and filled the Qpeen’s heart 
with forebodings, the magnificent scheme was launched, 
completed, and finally displayed to the admiring world in 
the summer of 1851. It was housed in the Crystal Palace, 
the wonder of its age, and the Prince himself an active 
participator was awarded one of the coveted Great Medals 
for his model Lodging House, exhibited by him as Presi- 
1 GreviMc. 
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dent of one of his numerous philanthrophic organizations: 
TheSoeiety for Improving the Dwellings of the Labouring Classes. 

His great personal triumph is a matter of history; the 
Queen’s understandable pride in his achievement was 
best expressed in her Journal. On the evening of the open¬ 
ing day she emphasized her happiness in no uncertain 
terms: 

The tremendous cheers, the joy expre^ed in every face, 
the immensity of the building, the mixture of palms, flowers, 
trees, statues, fountains,—the organ (with aoo instruments 
and 600 voices, which sounded like nothing) and my be¬ 
loved husband, the author of this * Peace Festival’, which 
united the Industry of all Nations of the Earth—-all this 
was moving indeed, and it was and is a day to live for ever. 

. . . God bless my dearest Albert, God blcs.s my dearest 
country, which has shown itself so great today. . . . 

By demonstrating their ability to produce new, original, 
and progressive manufactures the concerted nations had 
endorsed Prince Albert’s pacific sentiments, but, although 
he had by this time impressed many shrewd observers 
with his extraordinary talents and ability and practical 
ideali.sm, outer events took neither Prince nor people into 
consideration. Besides, he and the Queen were being sorely 
tried by the irrepressible actions of their Foreign Minister, 
whose behaviour was about as uncalculated as that of a 
bull in a china shop. 

Lord Palmerston had been more or less continuously in 
office for forty years. Vigorous, truculent, and skilfully 
reckless, he had gained a high reputation among the mass 
of his compatriots as a scarecrow to foreign Powers, though 
causing not a little uneasiness in circles accustomed to 
reflection. At home he was a popular hero; abroad a 
menace to good relations. 

For a long time past he had been the cause of intense . 
vexation to the Queen and the Prince, with his way of 
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dispatching notes to crowned heads without the royal 
authority, or rc-dral’ting them according to his own taste 
after the Queen had affixed her signature. It was mortify¬ 
ing, humiliating, to receive by return indignant protests 
and inquiries into this strange conduct from those to 
whom she was either closely related or at the least on 
excellent terms. 

One after anotlicr came tlic international ‘incidents’: 
the affair of Don Pacifico, which involved Greece, of 
General Haynau involving Austria, of Kos.suth involving 
Hungary. Finally, came liOuis-Napoleon’s coup d'itat of 
which, quite irresponsibly, Palmerston wrote to approve. 
Neither the Qpcen nor the Prince approved. For the 
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, it was the final straw, 
Palmerston was dismissed. 

The Queen’s jubilant .sense of deliverance was, how¬ 
ever, of short duration. A few weeks later the Government 
fell and Lord Palmerston wtis back in office under a new 
Prime Minister, Lord Aberdeen. The international climate 
had turned suddenly very oppressive. 

It was 1853. Beyond the wooded hills and plains of 
Eastern Europe, a mass of clouds were fringing the distant 
steppes. And as they collected, ominously, growing ever 
larger, quite suddenly Palmerston resigned. 

The outcry was immediate. This popular character, the 
pet of the cartoonists, the embodiment of English inde¬ 
pendence, was felt to be, even on the threshold of seventy, 
the only conceivable leader. Prince Albert was suspected 
of sabotage, accused of being an instrument of Russia, 
and made, with (he Queen, the victim of a wave of war 
hysteria that swept Britain traditionally famed for phleg¬ 
matic behaviour. 

By the following spring hostilities had broken out, and 
a more rational spirit returned to the nation. The Prince 
was completely rehabilitated as speeches in Parliament 
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abundantly proved, and the Ci-iinean War proceeded on 
its hapless, wasteful, incompetent course. 

Of the Queen’s relations with her many Ministers those 
with Lord Palmerston contained the key to her inward 
strength and her husband’s ability. For, urged and advised 
by Baron Stockmar, that master mind, the Prince was 
bent on securing for the Crown certain powers which he 
deemed to be its prerogative but which, with the passage 
of time and the inertia of generations had been allowed 
to lapse. And his great aclucvcmcnt was his successful 
rescue of those powers on behalf of the Qiicen through 
whom he, in fact, governed. Therefore, when Queen 
Victoria asserted her right to dismiss Lord Palmerston for 
altering a dispatch after it had received her signature, she 
was testing ihe validity of this bold principle and ex¬ 
periencing her full powers iis a Constitutional Monarch. 


The years were slipping by in the smooth rhythm of life, 
with recurring functions, increasing work and augmenting 
responsibilities. Now and then there was a change of 
government. Ministers kissed hands, came and went, 
acquitted themselves ill or well, were liked or disliked, 
according to the Qjicen’s strong prejudice. 

In 1855, ^ critical stage in the Crimean War, when 

Lord Aberdeen’s Government fell, she had had no option 
but to send for Lord Palmerston, whose doughty reputa¬ 
tion, much though she disliked his methods, had earned 
for him a greater popularity than that of any of his con¬ 
temporaries. So, at seventy, he became Prime Minister 
and for the next ten years he remained in olRcc. Although 
he had lost much of his bark and almost all his bite, he 
was still able occasionally to vex the Queen beyond belief. 
On matters of foreign policy, a subject on which her 
interest and views were undisguised, he was continually 
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steering in the opposite direction to her own considered 
wishes. He favoured Louis-Napoleon, of whose intentions 
she entertained the gravest doubts, underestimated the 
seriousness of the Indian Mutiny, and rode roughshod 
over tlic delicate and intricate ground surrounding the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. 

But there was one man near the Queen who no matter 
what Government was in power never ceased to be avail¬ 
able; this was the hard-working, diligent, thorough, and 
informed adviser, who combined the duties of a Minister, 
senior public servant, and authority on the top level: the 
Queen’s husband. In 1857, to mark her recognition of his 
qualities, but also to identify him and his work more 
closely with the interests of Uie people, she conferred upon 
him the style of Prince Consort. It was a public and formal 
acknowledgment of the nation’s debt to the man it had so 
consistently undervalued, and it came none too soon, 
Behind the scene in English life were his vast labours, his 
philanthropy, his encouragement of the arts and sciences, 
his familiarity with all sorts of remote subjects from the 
working of army rifles to proposals for a universal coinage 
system; his active participation in agriculture and his 
guidance of foreign policy winch had so profoundly in¬ 
fluenced the Qjiicen. She herself, though lacking his 
wisdom, had acquired his views and his judgment; and 
adding these to her own passionate nature was able to 
subdue some of her more violent prejudices. His cool 
thought trained her own more ardent temper. 

Altogether, on the personal side of her life, sorrow had 
as yet scarcely touched Victoria. A devoted husband 
shielded and supported her in all things, at the same time 
taking the strain of her work upon his broad but by no 
means robust shoulders. Their family was growing up. In 
1858 the Princess Royal was married to Prince Frederick 
of Prussia. She was the firet of the rising generation to 
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leave home. It was her destiny in time to become Empress 
of Germany and mother to the Emperor William II. The 
Queen was distressed at losing the company of this intelli¬ 
gent and gifted daughter, many of whose qualities 
resembled those of her father far more than did those of 
the Prince of Wales. His tendency was to enjoy himself, 
rather tlian devote his time, as presci'ibed, to study. The 
Queen was deeply coucenaed at this, treating him at times 
with a harshness that sprang from the strain of iron in her 
character which lay far below the surface nature with its 
outbursts of exaggerated emotion. 

Early in i86i the death of the Duchess of Kent brought 
the first taste of its kind into the Queen’s experience. 
Although her relations with her mothei' had been by no 
means warm, now she gave way to an expression of her 
distress that seems to have been almost morbidly over¬ 
wrought. 

In other respects this was a year of grief and anxiety. 
Civil war had broken out in America, and by the autumn 
an unpleasant ‘incident’ infringing the neutrality of Great 
Britain had seemed likely to involve her also in the struggle. 
That autumn she came within measurable distance of war 
with the United States. 

That the dispute was peacefully settled was largely due 
to the intervention of the Prince Consort. 

He had lately been showing signs of ill-health, weariness, 
and insomnia; late in November he caught a feverish chill. 
In spite of this on the morning of December ist he had 
struggled up very early to re-draft a dispatch from the 
Foreign Office to Washington, softening the somewhat 
uncompromising wording in Uic hope of reducing the 
tension between two unyielding points of view. He was 
feeling very ill. Pie complained to the Queen that he had 
hardly been able to hold his pen. Thus he performed what 
was to be his last great service to the laud of his adoption. 
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He had succeeded in averting war. Soon afterwards 
typhoid fever developed, bringing with it periods of 
delirium. The Prince was dying. A fortnight later, sur¬ 
rounded by his family, he had clearly given up the struggle. 
He was tired out; he had no will to live. 

To all but the Queen the serious nature of his illness was 
self-evident. She had steadily refused to face the truth. 
Her faith was still strong in the powers of Sir James Clark, 
that supreme example of medical incapacity, whose 
wrong diagnosis of the malady of Lady Flora Hastings 
over twenty years earlier had diminished neither the 
Queen’s confidence in his judgment nor her desire to in¬ 
flict his services upon others near her. In this case, still 
true to form, Sir James was optimistic up to the last. 

In spite of her admiration for Miss Nightingale, it had 
not occurred to the Queen to engage a nurse; she herself 
aided by the castle servants and members of her family, had 
taken turns by the bedside, and when on December 14th, 
leaning over the stricken man to catch a few faint inarticu¬ 
late words ill German, she saw the end was near, she sum¬ 
moned her children to take leave of their unconscious 
father. 

So the blow, when it fell, as it did the same evening, 
struck the Queen with terrific force, and she abandoned 
herself to total and absolute grief. The Prince’s death at 
forty-two was in itself a national calamity. His moral 
qualities and intellectual gifts had given him an out¬ 
standing importance as a factor in the life of the country. 
To the Qpcen he was the perfect being; the law-giver, and 
her grief was immediate, swift, and utterly overwhelming. 

She withdrew from the world and enclosed herself 
within her sorrow; an inconsolable widow in unrelieved 
black, dwelling perpetually upon the past, recollecting the 
wishes of her husband, interpreting them as her own, 
inviolable private laws. The nation understood and 
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respected j it felt and wanned to its sovereign in this frantic 
desolation; and those few who had known and appreciated 
the dead Prince were stunned with the realization of his 
loss. Sympathy with the Queen took hold of England in a 
sweeping wave of emotion. 

Her feeling for her husband, akin to worship while he 
lived, became, now that he had died, one almost of 
idolatry. She enshrined his memory in her heart sur¬ 
rounding it with the relics of his earthly possessions, un¬ 
touched, left ready for him in his rooms as though pre¬ 
pared for an cxpccled reappearance. She wrote tragically, 
despairingly to her correspondents: King Leopold, Stock- 
mar, Lord Derby. To the latter she revealed herself in a 
torrent of moving words: 'To express what the Queen’s 
desolation and utter misery is, is almost impossible; every 
feeling seems swallowed up in that one of unbounded grief. 
She feels as if het life had ended on that dreadful day.’ 
Then, with a strongly rhetorical touch she continued, ‘ She 
sees the trees budding, the days lengthening, the primroses 
coming out, but she iliinks herself still in the month of 
December.’^ 

With widowhood the Queen had begun the third phase 
of her long life, a period which was to equal in length the 
combined span of her girlhood and marriage. August, 
sorrowing, and unapproachable, she became the very 
essence of mourning majesty—she forsook London, its 
courts, functions, and state entertainments, consigning 
herself and her suite to Windsor in a sad twilight of per¬ 
petual grief. Regularly her train sped .southward to 
Osborne or northward to Balmoral, but, invariably, her 
movements were unofticial, shrouded in anonymity. 
From time to lime, and more frequently as she grew 
older, she went abroad, usually with the object of shorten¬ 
ing the winter, or she occasionally visited relatives in 

^ZtUtrs, 17 February > 06 a. 
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Germany. She had gone to Coburg in 1863, visiting for 
the last time old Stockmar, as broken-hearted as herself, 
and had tried to reassure him of her intentions to continue 
her husband’s constructive work. But he had died soon 
after; he had nothing left to live for. 

The Queen had been present, though in deep mourning, 
at the wedding of her third child. Princess Alice, to Prince 
Louis of Hesse, and in 1863 she had attended the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales with Princess Alexandra of Den¬ 
mark. But as the Press was not slow in observing, she was 
present more in the capacity of mother than of Queen. 

Her retirement from private life was giving rise' to 
criticism and indignation. It was felt to have an adverse 
effect on the life of the country, to be conducive to depres¬ 
sion, to reduce social activities, and harm the industries 
connected with clothing. Hopes began to rise when, after 
the Qjicen’s appearance in public to unveil a memorial to 
the Prince Consort in Aberdeen, she gave the command, 
on returning, for the sound of bugles and the roll of 
drums, but they were fated to be dashed. In response to a 
rumour tliat she was going out of mourning, she sat down 
and herself wrote a letter to The Times. The Queen, it 
stated, while ready to gratify the loyal wishes of her sub¬ 
jects whenever she could, had ‘other and higher duties 
than those of mere representation . . . duties which she 
cannot neglect without injury to the public service, which 
weigh increasingly upon her, overwhelming her with work 
and anxiety’. 

This statement was received with a mixture of disappro¬ 
bation and scepticism. It was weU known that in her 
anxiety to carry out the wishes of her late husband she had 
been extremely active over foreign politics. For one thing 
she had tried to influence the Emperor of Austria pass¬ 
ing dtrough Coburg on his way to a conference of Gei> 
man sovereigns, and had interceded for Prussia, a country 
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over which her eldest daughter would one day reign. 
Then, loo, there had been the interminable dispute be¬ 
tween Prussia and Denmark in which British intervendon 
had become a major issue at home. The Qut'cn had striven 
for peace with all her might ag.iinst Tau’d P.ilmcrston, and 
had succeeded in maintaining it. She had deliberately 
risked the resignation of her Foreign Secretary, and 
though largely by her own initiative she had kept the 
country out of war her interference had caused sharp 
criticism and concern. 

With all this in mind it w.is felt that the Queen would 
be better employed in strengthening her people’s loyalty 
than by interfering in foreign affairs and opposing the 
views of her Ministers, Ag.nin, there was the upkeep of the 
Grown. It was fell that tlie country’s contribution of 
^385,000 appeared to be bringing in very litde in visible 
dividends. The people wanted pageantry. The Queen 
had power, and was using it. Neither was inconsistent 
with the other. Yet the misunderstanding between Crown 
and people seemed to widen. Resentment grew; it was 
even rumoured at one moment that she had thought of 
abdicating. But the sovereign had no such intention. She 
held stubbornly to her course, misunderstood and alone. 
As she wrote at the time to one of her Ministers, ‘How 
alone the poor Queen feels!’ 

She rode out the storm none the less, gallantly clinging 
to her policy of peace. And as the result her people pros¬ 
pered. Still, loneliness was not to be her lot for ever. 
Towards the ’seventies a new era seemed about to begin. 
Sunshine streamed into tlic gloom of Windsor with the 
dazzling intensity of late afternoon, filling the days with 
a forgotten radiance. A strange figure, long in the political 
scene, now appeared in its front rank. Benjamin Disraeli, 
the leader of the Conservative party, was Prime Minister. 

He differed in almost every respect from his political 
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opponent Mr. Gladstone, the ehampion of Liberalism 
who, however, to the Queen’s chagrin, soon succeeded 
him in olTioe. Only in one respect, perhaps, did the two 
men resemble each other; in tlicir consummate dexterity 
in obtaining their ends by Uieir brilliant parliamentary 
performances. So they faced one another, and as the 
Queen was confronted with the strong, grave, chiselled 
features of Mr. Gladstone, and the subtle, furrowed, 
heavy-lidded glance of Mr. Disraeli, there was no doubt 
which she preferred. 

Just as the solemn, ceremonious, and reverential man¬ 
ner of Mr. Gladstone exasperated her beyond endurance 
so Mr. Disraeli, with his charm, his fancy, his ostentation, 
and his flattery worked marvels in rejuvenating her feel¬ 
ings. He took her out of herself. All of a sudden the dreary 
round of routine business, the boxes of papers, the 
machinery of state, and the puppets who performed upon 
the stage of public affairs were galvanized into life by the 
wave of this sorcerer’s wand. 

Benjamin Disraeli was as romantic a figure as any 
which stepped out of his novels, a complete set of which, 
incidentally, he presented to Her Majesty for Christmas. 
The Queen was entranced. For five years she had endured 
Mr. Gladstone and his verbose explanations of endless 
Liberal reforms. And in 1874 the Conservatives were back 
again and she had her reward. Disraeli’s explanations 
were easy, his humour racy, his homage intensely personal, 
his suggestions were imaginative and quite unpredictable. 
Before she knew what was happening she was going about 
again, at first in semi-state, appearing at ceremonial 
events, sending flowers to her Prime Minister and 
receiving from him fascinating letters. He actually called 
her ‘the Faery’. Stout, plain, middle-aged though she had 
become, she would hardly have been human if she had 
not enjoyed this subtle homage. 
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And Disraeli was as human as the Qiiccn he served. 
Rather more so in some ways, and it was not long before 
he dreamed of greater glory for iier and a greater prestige 
for the country tlian had ever been n'alized before. 

Ever since the mutiny, when tin; j)owcrs of the East 
India Company had been transferred to the Crown, India 
had automatically become a Rritisli dependency. Now, 
with an imaginative audacity which shocked the feelings 
of the greater part of the nation, Disraeli proposed to make 
of it an empire. The idea, with its suggestion of Asiatic 
splendour, delighted and appealed to the Qjneen, So, in 
1877, after tlie new royal title had become law, Victoria 
opened Parliament in state amid scenes of splendid 
pagcanti^: Qiicen-Einpress. And Mr. Disraeli, newly 
created P/arl of Beaconsfield, prt'ceded her bearing the 
Sword of Stale. 

After diis triumph it was not easy to control the Q,ueeo’s 
Eastern polit:y. A crisis between Russia and T’urkcy brought 
the diflicultics crowding over I<ord Beaeonsfield’s horizon. 
The last thing he diisired was war with Russia, but the 
Qpecn seemed to have caught the spirit of the new-found 
imperialism and was ready to light Russia or abdicate. 

There seemed to be only one way out of the wood, and 
the skilful old Premier discovered it. At the Congress of 
Berlin a peace treaty was arranged and the triumph went 
to the British plenipotentiaries. Under the slogan of 
‘Peace with Honour’, Beaconslicld returned home in a 
blaze of glory. It was the last achievement of his strange, 
exotic career. Eightecn-cighty saw a swing over to 
Liberalism, and the next year Lord Beaconslicld died, 
leaving behind liim a sovereign mourning Iiim with 
Osborne primroses: ‘Plis favourite flower.’ 

The Qjicen was left witlx no one on whom to lean. She 
was to submit to many more years of Mr. Gladstone, yet 
these were not to soften her heart towards this formidable 
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yet unsympathetic old Victorian to whom her word was 
law, her authoiity almost divine, and to whom one word 
of amiability would have given more gratification than, 
perhaps, months of office. Her family, large as it had been, 
was becoming trebly so, now that the children were mar¬ 
ried and grandchildren appearing in numbers. She was 
rapidly becoming the centre of a huge cosmopolitan 
circle, united at weddings, christenings, and feasts. Of 
these she was the matriarch, to whom all now looked with 
awe and devotion, but she was still always alone. King 
Leopold, her old adviser, had died years ago, and she had 
no one to replace him. Certainly not the Prince of Wales, 
her heir, now in Ins forties, for of him she disapproved. 
She disapproved of his gaiety, his tastes, his friends, and 
she stoutly refused him any participation whatsoever in 
state business. More and more of her time was spent at 
Balmoral where, twice a year, she would retire, to tlie 
enormous inconvenience of her Court; here, where her 
husband had been so happy, she preferred to be. His old 
gillie, John Brown, a man of great fidelity but few words, 
had since the Prince’s death become her own personal 
attendant. He accompanied her wherever she went and 
was treated with an extraordinary degree of friendliness. 

After tlie Prince’s death the Qjiecn had collected mate¬ 
rial for an immensely detailed account of his life and work. 
Its author was Sir Theodore Martin, but so much of the 
book was written and inspired by herself that it deserves 
to be classed almost as a work of her own. After this she 
had published two scries of extracts from her own diary. 
It was entitled Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the 
Highlands, The Qjieen’s pen was always ready and always 
fluent. Her writing is part of the key to her forceful and 
energetic character. Apart from this it is ungrammatical 
and witliout literary value, rich though it is in docu¬ 
mentary importance. 
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Her tributes to her husband took many forms: all over 
the country they wt'rc arising, from the gilded Gothic 
shrine in K('nsinglon G.irdcns in which the thoughtful 
Prince surveys all that new world of art and science that 
owes its existence to his inspiration, from the Albert Hall 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum, fruits of the Great 
Exhibition, to other memorials, less familiar though 
equally useful in their national life: the Albert Medal; 
the Albert Canal; the Royal Albert Dock. 

After 1879 the Qiiecn’s journeys to the Continent be¬ 
came more frequent. Sometimes, as Goimtess of Kent, she 
went to Switzerland or the .south of France, and late in the 
’eighties she took tf) visiting Florence as Countess Bal¬ 
moral. In spite of these, absences she continued to keep a 
firm hold over the conduct of alfairs. In 18H4 a rising in 
the Sudan caused General Gordon to be sent out to 
Khartoum in order to negotiate \vitlx the Sudanese. Here 
he was besieged, while the Government in England did 
nothing to relieve his desperate situation. The Queen 
behaved with tlic utmo.st energy, inciting her Ministers to 
send help, and repeatedly warning them of the conse¬ 
quences of their lack of initiative. She was only too right. 
After holding out lor ten months (Jordon lay dead, his 
body riddled with Sudanese spears; the victim of official 
inertia. This disaster confirmed the Qju'en’s worst fears. 
She heaped reproaches upon her Ministers, and turned 
more than ever against Mr. Gladstone. But though the 
Liberals temporarily fell from grace in 1886 they returned 
to power, bringing with them the Irish Home Rule Bill, 
for which the Queen felt a particular distaste. 

She was becoming more and more of an institution. 
Memories of past unpopularity were rapidly fading, giving 
place to feelings of admiration, esteem, respect, and devo¬ 
tion. So that when Roderick Maclean, a youth at Windsor 
Station, fired a pistol at her head just as she was getting 
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into her carriage, a wave of intense and passionately loyal 
indignation swept the country. Fortunately the Queen 
was unhurt and unmoved. For this was not the first inci¬ 
dent of its kind in her reigu. For some reason she had been 
a target for feeble-minded or resentful characters on six 
previous occasions, all of them happily abortive. There had 
been tire mad half-pay officer who had struck her over 
the head with his cane in 1850, and early in the reign 
there had been the extraordinary case of the boy Jones 
who had been discovered crouching under a sofa in the 
palace, and who in spite of prison and correction had 
repeatedly returned there with all the persistence of a 
homing pigeon. But of all tire abortive outrages to which 
the Queen had behaved with her accustomed calm and 
dignity none had stirred the dormant feelings of her people 
as did the irresponsible gesture of Maclean. It was as 
though awaking from a long period of taking themselves 
and tlicir country for granted they suddenly realized in 
their midst tlie firm and apparently unchanging presence 
of their Queen, the tangible expression of the vast Empire 
which throughout the lifetime of her subjects had been 
steadily expanding. 

By 1887 Queen Victoria had been reigning for fifty 
years. That summer her Golden Jubilee was celebrated in 
radiant weather to mark the event. The Qjuecn, by then a 
national idol, drove in state to Westminster Abbey to give 
thanks for her long and prosperous reign. The celebrations 
were attended by rulers, princes, and statesmen of other 
lands, and for the first time the representatives of her own 
Dominions beyond the seas met togetlier to discuss their 
mutual interests in the first Imperial Conference. 

To the millions who acknowledged her sway Victoria 
was mother, and mother of a sixth of the world. The 
incredible era of revolutionary development had resulted 
for Britain in prosperity such as none had ever dreamed 
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of, and the power and presume of the Clrowii were hupreme. 

For the next ten years this {)ow(‘r was at its height, 
stretched to its fullest exU'iil. 'Flic eliniax of Victoria’s 
ascendancy was reached in 1897 wlit'u on tin* occasion of 
her Diamond Jul)ilee she drove to St. Faul’s Cathedral 
with cvciy mark of imi)crial magnificence through the 
glittering brilliance of the summer scene; a very small, 
very old lady approaching eighty, receiving on her way 
through the streets of London the almost frenzied testi¬ 
mony of her people’s love and loyally. 

The legcnd.iry reign with its accumulation of power and 
glory was approat'hing its <“ud. 'J'he benign evening was to 
be overcast. In iflpp the Uoer War broke out as a result of 
the impeiialistie need.s of the growing, thriving country. 
Throughout its disasters tin* aged Cluec'u, anxious and 
distressed though .she was, refused to give way to gloom. 
She showed on the contrary an exeinphiry deliance in her 
approach to reverses. The noliecs which she caused to be 
put up at Windsor showed no .sign of ab.itement in her 
proud spirit: ‘I’liere is no depie8.siou in this house. We 
are not interested in the possibilities of defeat; they do 
not exist.’ 

In the autumn of igoo, however, she began to lose her 
memory. She had not much longer, now, to live. On 
14 January 1901 she collapsed after an interview at 
Osborne with Lord Roberts on the course of the war, and 
though she rallied to her work for another day or two it 
was not to last. She was visibly sinking. On January 22nd 
Qpecn Victoria, who had ruled her people so long, so well, 
and so wisely, laid down her sceptre for good. 

A fortnight later, among extraordinary scenes of pro¬ 
found emotion, the tense crowds watched her colfin drawn 
through the London streets, taken to the Royal Mausoleum 
at Frogmore, and there laid to rest at the Prince Consort’s 
side. 
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1868—1926 

Scholar, poet, historian, archaeologist, art critic, 
mountaineer, explorer, gardener, naturalist, dis¬ 
tinguished servant of the State, Gertrude was all of 
these, and was recognized by experts as an expert in 
them all.— Laby Bell. Introduction to The Letters 
of Gertrude Bell. 

While the Golden Jubilee of 1897 was attracting the 
attention of the whole world to the power and prestige of 
England among the nations, a generation was growing up 
with ideas that would have been unthinkable to the Queen 
and the contemporaries of her youth. For women especi¬ 
ally, a revolution had begun and was still taking place with 
respect to their social status, and, during the battle for 
women’s suffrage the Queen’s attitude had been inflexible. 
‘This mad, wicked Folly of Women’s Rights.,she had 
written in 1870 *. . . a subject which makes the Queen so 
furious that she cannot contain herself.’ Yet there was 
nothing surprising in this point of view. Throughout the 
centuries women had been resigned to being the weaker 
sex, less active, less original, less able to provide for their, 
families, less powerfully equipped with brain and muscle, 
and consequently dependent upon the protection of men 
The Queen was therefore understandably agitated at 
the Women’s Movement, but its ‘mad, wicked Folly* had 
gone on, all the same, and the changed outlook of the nine- 

aitj 
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tecnth century with its educational reforms had resulted in 
the admission of women us students to the universities. By 
the late ’forties the fii’st collofit’s had been established in 
London, and before another generation hud grown up 
Oxford and Cambridge had given way too. For the first 
time girls were tolerated in academic life. Even then the 
idea was frowned upon in conservative circles, and most 
parents among the upper classes regarded the experiment 
with consiilerable distrust. 

One of tliese was the North Country industrialist Sir 
Hugh Bell, whose doubts about the wisdom of allowing his 
daughter Gertrude to go up to OxI'ord had been shared by 
his wife, her step-mother, her own mother having died 
when she was very young. They had in the cud yielded to 
pressure, and, in i8(i6, at the age of eighteen Gertrude had 
entered Lady Margaret Iltill. 

Gertrude Ijowthian Bell was born in the summer of 1868 
at Washington Hall in the County of Durliam, the home 
of her grandfather, Isaac lA)wtluan Bell, a distinguished 
metallurgical chemist, colliery owner, and iron-master, 
later created a baronet. By liis wife, a Miss Patlinson of 
Alston in Cumberland, his elder son was Hugh. 

Sir Hugh Bell, as he later became, first tuarried Mary 
Shield of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, so that a concentration of 
Northumbrian and Cumbrian energy would have been 
awaiting the birth of their daughter Gertrude, and fill her 
to the brim with vital qualities: endurance and imagina¬ 
tion and courage and independence with, above all, a 
vivid and passionate interest in life and work and people. 

She was only three when her mother died at the birth 
of a son, Maurice, who was brought up with his sister. The 
children lived with their fatlicr at his house, Red Barns, at 
Redcar on tlxc Yorkshire coast. Here Gertrude already 
developed the first signs of a daring spirit that was to show 
itself in such a spectacular manner as her life went on. At 
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home, wherever she led, Maurice followed, timidly and 
often in dread, for Gertrude was quite fearless, and with¬ 
out any sense of danger; a great deal of time was spent by 
the children in climbing, clambering, and scrambling over 
garden walls, outhouse roofs, and even greenhouses. Ger¬ 
trude was sure-footed and had plenty of nerve. It was little 
Maurice who took the tumbles. He is recorded as having 
fallen through the grccnliousc roof. 

In 1876 Hugh Bell remarried. His second wife was 
Florence Olliffe, already a friend and, as she described it, 
a correspondent of her small step-daughter; she was in 
due course to have a family of her own: Hugo, Elsa, and 
Molly. These children were some years younger than their 
half-sister; they therefore grew up under her acknowledged 
Icadersliip and had a full and happy childhood together; 
from time to time they would receive visits from their 
cousins, Horace Marshdl and the tlircc children of Sir 
Frank Lasccllcs who had married Mary OllilTe, the sister 
of tlic second Lady Bell. 

From her earliest youth Gertrude, with her positive 
qualities, her strong mind, and capable brain, her com¬ 
plete self-assurance and questing spirit seemed intended by 
nature for a life of action. At the age of fifteen she had gone 
to Queen’s College in Harley Street, where she so im¬ 
pressed the history lecturer by her exceptional abilities 
that he strongly advised her parents to allow her to go to 
Oxford and study history. 

It was thus that lltcy eventually allowed her to do so. 

Just before her eightecntli birthday the new student 
arrived at Lady Margaret Hall, a striking, vivid per¬ 
sonality, rather untidy with sharp, straight features, and 
a mass of auburn hair. And she proceeded to electrify her 
fellow students by her case of manner, her self-confidence, 
her vivacity, her clever talk, and general aptitude for 
combining physical prowess with intellectual energy. 
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There seemed to be little at which the Rirl did not 
excel; hardly anything she took up seemt'd beyond her 
powers. She was a lirst-class rider to hounds, a strong 
swimmer, played tennis and hockey, dam'ed and debated. 
What was more sln^ put in a regul.ir seven hours of work 
every day and was reputed to be the only girl student 
capable of taking h(>r work for schools and examinations 
light-heartedly. She was already perhaps sullicieutly aware 
of her gifts at this time to allow herself a certain measure of 
conceit. She was, lor example, dclinitely opinionated. Two 
instances at this time of her lile may serve to illustrate this 
tendency: one when, at her ‘viva*, completely self-pos¬ 
sessed, she calmly informed a very distinguished history 
examiner Unit she was afraid she dilfered from his estimate 
of Charles 1 ; the other when, at an evening parly, she 
interrupted a foreign statesman’s discussion of Central 
European problems by coolly telling him that he had not 
grasped the spirit of tlic German people. 

Be this as it may, she returned home from Oxford in the 
June of 1888; she was just on twenty. She brought with 
her the results of two years of strenuous work and play; a 
brilliant Eirsl in Modern History, and ‘ an Oxfordy man¬ 
ner*. The former delighted her family; the latter dismayed 
them. 

She was no longer untidy; she now showed a definite 
sense of dress, and this interest in beautiful clothes and 
fine materials remained wiUi her throughout her life. 

In order to shed some of Uic ‘Oxfordy manner’ it was 
arranged for her to spend a winter in Rumania with Sir 
Frank and Lady Lasccllcs, her uncle having been .ap¬ 
pointed Minister to Bucharest, She enjoyed her visit tre¬ 
mendously, and found her firat experience of diplomatic 
surroundings very much to her liking. She was something 
of an enfant terrible all Uic same, and her irrepressible 
nature asserted itself with great cfiect, sometimes to the 
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embarrassment of hostesses and the astonishment of fellow 
guests. She was undeterred from expressing her opinions 
in the face of elders and superiors. 

When she came home again it was to take over her 
responsibilities in the family. She had begun giving lessons 
to the younger children, her half-sisters, and exercising 
her travel sense by reading them Stanley’s Letters, And 
then came the London seasons of the brilliant early 
’nineties, her presentation at Court, and parties at Lon¬ 
don houses like that of Lady Arthur Russell in Audlcy 
Square, or Devonshire House. Even so, and in the midst 
of glittering social activities tlie spirit of the scholar in 
Gertrude Bell waxed strong, stronger indeed than that of 
the debutante, for in between dances and cricket weeks 
she was wrestling with Latin syntax, with which of all her 
easily acquired languages she seems never to have come 
to terms, 

In these years she read widely and steadily. She 
devoured books on history and literature, made her first 
acquaintance with Dante, read all Balzac, and extended 
her knowledge of other lands by reading books on travel. 

The country which above all she longed to see was 
Persia, and before long this wish was fulfilled. Sir Frank 
Lascellcs was appointed British Minister to Persia, and 
she was allowed to join her aunt and uncle at Tehran in 
the spring of 1892. 

It was a visit that was to have a profound effect upon the 
course of her life. For while she was at Tehran she met 
Henry Gadogan, a Secretary to the British Legation, deli¬ 
cate, agreeable, intelligent, and about ten years older than 
she. They had many interests in common, and the 
acquaintance which began in the usual social way, play¬ 
ing tennis or cards, developed into one of strong mutual 
affinity. They translated Persian poetry together, they 
read together, they rode together. Before Gertrude’s visit 
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was out they wore ongaRcd to be married. She wrote home 
to her parents and was told tliat she must come home at 
once. At the least she nmst wait before tieriding to marry 
a man with poor health and unpromising prospects. Her 
family seem altogether to have tlis.ipproved of her suitor, 
for Gertrude wrote them a line, chivalrous letter defend- 
ing him and his love for her, and pleading in moving, 
dignified language, though without a note of self-pity, to 
be granted this one supreme chance of happiness. 

It was not to be given her. She was never to see him 
again. She returned to England to await developments, 
and before a year had gone by Mr. Cadogan was dead. 

With this private tragedy behind her she put out of her 
life every thought of marriage. She. had, as she had written, 
seen life’s possibilities suddenly open witle before her; she 
had been offered the one supreme thing that she wanted 
from it, and it was snatched from her in tlic hour of perfec¬ 
tion. From this moment she seems to have diverted her 
tremendous energies to a life of boundle.ss activity. In 
Persia and under the inspiration of her love for Henry 
Cadogan she had turned to the rendering of Persian 
poetry into English. Later on her published translation of 
the Divan of Hafi?! of bhirast drew considerable attention 
to her gift of poetry and also to her critical faculties, for 
in it she included a life of Hafiz containing a great deal of 
comparative criticism. 

It was also during that first visit to the. East that Ger¬ 
trude Bell, already a lively and prolific correspondent, 
began to express herself in lire superb series of letters^ by 
which she is famous, and which in the course of the next 
thirty-four years she wrote to the father to whom she was 
so closely tied by alfcction and sympatlry, and the step¬ 
mother whoso friendship seems to have meant so much to 
her. It was at Tehran that she got her first sight and smell 

' The Letters af Cerlrttde BelL 
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of the desert and was inspired to convey to her cousin, 
Horace Marshall, something of the emotions and impres¬ 
sions she had received. It is as if by some miracle of trans¬ 
mutation this English girl, so clever, so decided, appa¬ 
rently so polished with the hard gloss of high society, had, 
by being drawn into the orbit of desert life, there to find 
her soul. 


Oh the desert round Tehran! Miles and miles of it with 
nothing, nothing growing; ringed in with bleak bare moun¬ 
tains snow crowned and furrowed with the deep courses of 
torrents. I never knew what desert was till I came here; it 
is a very wonderful thing to see; and suddenly in the middle 
of it all, out of nothing, out of a little cold water, springs up 
a garden. Such a garden! trees, fountains, tanks, roses and 
a house in it, the houses which we heard of in fairy tales 
when we were little: inlaid with tiny slats of looking-glass 
in lovely patterns, blue tiled, carpeted, echoing with the 
sound of rimning water and fountains, . , , Ah, we have no 
hospitality in the West and no manners. I felt ashamed 
almost before the beggars in the street—^Thcy wear their 
rags with a better grace than I my most becoming habit, 
and the veils of the commonest women . . . are far better 
put on than mine. 

Between the twenty-fourth and thirty-first years of her 
life, Gertrude Bell travelled much in and around Europe. 
She went to Switzerland, Italy, Germany, where she 
immediately began to learn German, and when in Lon¬ 
don was supplementing her store of knowledge by ran¬ 
sacking the Oriental bookshelves in the British Museum 
library. She was still deep in her Persian studies when Sir 
Frank Lasccllcs was appointed British Ambassador at 
Berlin. Here, in 1897, she joined her relatives at the 
British Embassy, went about with them, attended the 
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Court functions, met ;i great many inten’sting people, and 
even sal Avilli llu' I'lmpcTor anti ICmpress in their box at 
a pci'lbrniance of Ilemy IV: 

We tniuk deep evu'lKcys iuul kissed live Emjiress’s hand, 
ami then we all s.u tlown, F. next to the Emperor and I next 
to the Eminrss and they gave us tea ami eakes. It was 
rather foimidahle though lliey w<‘re cxtiemely kind. The 
limperor talked nearly all the time; Iw' tells ii.s that no plays 
of Shakespeare were ever aetetl in Lotulon and that we 
must have, heartl tell that it was only the (lennans who had 
really studied or leally undeistood Shakespeare. 

Even Gcrlrudt! dared not contradict an Emperor; 
in.siciacl, she and ht'r cousin I'’l(n‘enee admitted having 
always been told that this wa.s so. 


The taste developed in cluldhof xl for climbing dangerous 
places, scaling garden Witlls, and jumping on to greenhouse 
roofs without coming to grief was almost hotmd to develop 
into a passion for conquering dilficultics. And it was part 
of the strong, self-assertive nature of Gertrude Bell that 
made her turn to the Alps in order to satisfy snmetliing 
within her which needed to cxpre.ss itself in meeting a 
challenge. In the summer of illgy the whole family who 
were, incidentally, sorrowing over the death of Lady 
Lascelles after only a thrcc-day illness, were holidaying at 
La Grave und(T the Meijc in the Frenelj, Alps. Here 
Gertrude begun to climb. With two guides she crossed the 
Br6che, slept in an Alpine hut, and came down the next 
morning by the Col des Cavalcs. It was her first taste of 
mountaineering, and she had acquitted herself creditably. 
At the same time she told herself that the, ascent of the 
Meijc would be her next objective. But before this inten¬ 
tion could be fulfilled she was to go round the world, 
taking Maurice with her. They sailed from Southampton, 
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Gertrude posting home diary letters from various points 
of arrival; Jamaica, Guatemala, San Francisco, and so on. 
She enjoyed the voyage tremendously, but seems to have 
been very pleased to be home again at Redcar by the next 
autumn, picking up threads of work which had been 
dropped, taking up her Arabic and Persian studies, renew¬ 
ing contacts with friends in London, skating at Princes, 
and in between it all ordering new dresses for herself or 
her half-sisters at home with the greatest attention to 
detail. 

The following spring she went abroad again; first to 
Italy, then with her father imd unde to Greece where, in 
tire Athens Museum her brain reeled at the sight of the 
recent discoveries; ancient pots from Melos of 4000 b.c., 
and she heard Professor Dorpfcld lecture on the Acropo¬ 
lis, who ‘ took us from stone to stone and built up a wonder¬ 
ful chain of evidence with extraordinary ingenuity until 
wc saw the Athens of 600 u.o. I never saw anything better 
done.’ 

She came home by way of Constantinople, 

Then followed more experiences: medieval Germany, 
which she visited in August of the same year with her half- 
brother Hugo, Sir Frank Lascelles, and other friends, 
enchanted her too. She saw tlic old cities of Nuremberg 
and Rothenburg; Bayreuth, where performances of The 
Ring and Parsifal deeply stirred them. Then they were all 
asked by the celebrated Frau Gosiraa Wagner to a party, 
and Gertrude, though not specializing in music, under¬ 
stood enough to be warmly appreciative. Perhaps the final 
delight had been an invitation by the cheerful young 
Grand Duke of Hesse to take them all over the great stage 
of the Festival Theatre with its extraordinary array of 
complicated machinery, through trapdoors into the dark 
regions, or up into Valhalla; they saw the mechanism 
controlling the under-water movements of the Rhine 
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Maidens, and wand<'red about the orchestra, and even 
rang the Parsifal bells. 

Tliesc distractions had not d<‘lerr('d Ck’rtrudc Hell from 
her intention to cliinl) the Meije, and alter the visit to 
Bayreuth when her friends went home again she turned 
west and attackefl her objective. .She left La Grave on a 
Friday at half-past two in the afternoon, and after two 
hours, accompanied by guides, reiiehed the Alpine refuge 
and went to bed at once so us to make an early start. At 
1.0 A.M. under clear stars and a rising moon they .set off, 
reaching the glacier half an hour latiT, and put on their 
ropes. The climb was a t(‘st. 'I'hough much of it was fairly 
easy going, there were uiomeuls when she felt she was 
lost. She liad never deme any real ruck climbing before, 
and there wer(‘ two and a ludf hours of very dilftcult rock, 
‘perfectly fearful’, as she described it. However, the ascent 
was made, and the ctiually precipitous descent performed 
in grand style though witli eqtially frightening moments. 
And without any fus.s the novice added that there was no 
moment when she hud not to pay tlie slriclcsl attention. 
She felt, as she said, ‘rather d«)n<;’ when they reached the 
Pic Central, but at last they were back again on the glacier, 
and nearing civilr/ation, for ‘with thankfulness 3 put on 
my skirt’. It was G.30 on the Sunday evening when she 
arrived back at the hotel where, to her surprise, her fellow 
guests were crowding the doorstep, and the proprietor 
letting off fireworks in Iut honour. 

After tliis successful exploit she slept for twelve hours, 
woke up, drank five cups of tea, and wired home to her 
family, ‘Meije traversde’. 


Between 1901 and 1903 she was in Swilxerland concen¬ 
trating her energies on difllcull though well-known ex¬ 
periences in rock climbing. The knife edge or arSle on the 
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last hour’s ascent of the Shreckhorn turned a compara¬ 
tively uneventful business into a first-class piece of rock- 
climbing. When this was successfully accomplished she and 
her guides turned their attention to the difficult Finsteraar- 
horn, an arSte which had never yet been climbed though 
three times attempted. 

They laid their plans in secret, and started from the 
Ochscnthal, on a Friday, beginning the climb by attack¬ 
ing a wall of very smooth rock, the first hundred feet of 
which were so difficult that it took threcquarters of an hour 
to do. They eventually found a cave where they break¬ 
fasted ‘gloomily’, for outside it was sleeting. Then on, 
through the icy rain and up *a rotten couloir’, and finally 
the top of the pass, a conquest entirely their own. 

They did the same thing next day, but took a shorter 
time, and went straight at a peak on the ari 1 e\ a very diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous objective. It was on this expedition 
that an incident took place which is characteristic of Ger¬ 
trude Bell and her cool head and steady nerves. They had 
reached a spot on a precipitous slope from which they 
could only advance by climbing on to a smooth, over¬ 
hanging rock face, above dieir reach. One guide tried by 
standing on the other’s shoulders to secure a foothold, but 
was still out of reach. He came down and Miss Bell 
climbed on Heinrich’s shoulders while Ulrich stood on 
hers, but the rock was still out of reach. To help him 
stretch further she raised her hand supporting his foot, 
and, still balanced on Heinrich’s shoulders, like a trio of 
acrobats they stood for a moment in deadly danger while 
Ulrich groped for a handhold in the rock. He called out, 
‘I don’t feel at all safe; if you move we are all killed.’ Her 
answer came cheerful and reassuring. ‘All right, I can 
stand here for a week.’ This confident answer carried 
Ulrich tlirough to the top, and when later he asked her 
what she had really felt at that terrible moment, she said to 
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him quil(' simply: ‘1 ihoughl I was liilliug when 1 spoke.’ 

liy this and olher mdiiutuiinrring exploits the name of 
Gertrude hell began to be ktiowii in the Swiss Alps. After 
her death, a veiy signilicaul notire a])peared in the Alpine 
Journal alluding to h<-r as the most j)romincut woman 
mountaineer belwec-n ijjoi 3. ‘Everything’, says the 
writer, ‘ that she undertook, physical <vr ntental, was accom¬ 
plished so superlatively well, that it would* indeed have 
been strange if she had not shone* on a mountain as she 
did in the hunting-field or in the desert. Her strength, 
incri;dible in tluit slim frame, her (‘iidurance, above all 
her courage, were so gre.il that even to this day her guide 
and companion, Ulrich Ftvhrer, . . . speaks with an 
admiration of her that amounl.s to veneration.’ 

Her reputation as a climber would have been suHicient, 
it therefore seems, to have made the name of Gertrude 
Bell remembered, at le.usl, among Alpinists had she done 
nothing else for the rest of her life. But for one with such a 
many-sided nature tvs hers this represented a single facet 
of life in which her store.s of pltysioal and nervous energy 
might be tested. 

Here the dominant interest appears to have been the 
pitting of her strength against natural odds. Even so, it 
was more of a reercatiou than anything else. Her real 
leanings lay eastward where, intellectually, she was at¬ 
tracted by the knowledge that the relics of ancient civiliza¬ 
tions lay buried beneath tlic desert sand awaiting the 
arrival of patient scholars and archaiologists like herself in 
that part of the world which lies between the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 

Therefore, in 1899, soon after her first climb in tlie 
French Alps, she had set out on a journey to Jerusalem, 
where she meant to spend the winter, partly to improve her 
knowledge of Arabic, but also to do a little quiet cxplora- 
fion of tile neighbourhood, although how much of this 
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could be accomplished she would have to see when she 
got out there. She had friends in Jerusalem in Dr. Rosen, 
the German Consul, and his wife whose presence on the 
spot would be of immense help to her. 

On her way out she completed the journey on a boat 
filled with Russian jieasants who were making their pil¬ 
grimage to Jerusalem. Once there she put up at a hotel 
near the Rosens, got on with her Arabic, bargained 
Eastern fashion for a horse which she finally secured for 
visited the holy places, and explored the surrounding 
country. Her archaeological sense was alert, and her days 
full and absolutely happy. It was on this winter journey 
that she first gave evidence of her piercing sense of charac¬ 
terizing types, whether races or individuals, and showed 
something of her effortless faculty of communication, and 
extraordinary sympathy with that group of people which 
she has so eloquently described as the ‘Mediterranean 
Race’: 

It speaks no language though it will chatter to you in half 
a dozen, it has no native land though it is related by mar¬ 
riage to all Europe, and with the citizens of each country it 
will talk to its compatriots and itself as ‘we’; it centres 
round no capital and is loyal to no government though it 
obeys many. Cheerful, careless, contented, hospitable to a 
fault, it may well be all, for it is divested of all natural 
responsibilities, it has little to guard and little to offer but 
a most liberal share in its own inconceivably hugger-mugger 
existence. Kindness is its distinctive quality, as far as I have 
sampled it, and I hope I may have many opportunities of 
sampling it further. 

In Jerusalem her quarters were comfortable. She had 
come prepared for a long visil, and soon saw that her 
rooms were arranged to please her: two armchairs, a large 
writing-table, a table for books, and an enormous map of 
Palestine. A row of family photographs decorated her 

p 
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wall. And no sooner was she settled in than she began her 
Arabic lessons in earueslj six a week. She found Arabic 
difficult beyond belief. But .she petseverefl. By the time 
three months had pa.ssed ami March was more than half 
over she was sullieicnlly proficient to starl off on a journey 
and test her prowess as a travelh’r among llie. Bedouin. It 
was to be a short, easy journey, and her destination was 
Moab. Hanna, her cook, went olf to feleh the mules, and 
Gertrude rode out from Jerusale.m alone., among caravans, 
tourists, .and Bedouin on her way to the Jordan Bridge. 
She slept that night at Jericho and wa.s soon on her way 
the next morning among scenes of unbelievable beauty, 
for the spring had conic to the Jordan plain. Wild flowers 
unknown to the English traveller stretched away before 
her in sheets of exquisite shading; purple, scarlet, yellow, 
and brilliant blue to tender mauve. As she travelled she 
fell in with other voyagers, and they talked in Arabic as 
they jogged along on their beasts. And as Gertrude rode 
along she noticed everything she passed, grasping details 
accurately and retaining them in her memory. The ap¬ 
pearance and dress and Iiabits of the people, the food they 
offered her on the way, and the cultivation of the local 
crops. That night she camped under Pisgah, among the 
Bilka Arabs. She was utterly at home. 

The next day, hoping to obtain a guide to lead her 
through supposedly hostile territory, she traded with the 
Turkish Effcndi for Uie loan of a soldier, offering to take 
his photograph among lus men. It was, as she described it, 
a triumph of successful diplomacy conducted in Arabic. 

On she went through the fresh countryside; along the 
Roman road by day—‘paved on the flat, hewn out of the 
rock in the gorges. Oh, my camp is too lovely tonight! I am 
in a great field of yellow daisies by the edge of a rushing 
stream full of fish and edged with oleanders which are just 
coming out. ... I have just been having a swim in the 
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river under the oleander bushes and Tarif has shot us a 
partridge for dinner. . . . There is a very pretty white 
broom flowering. Imshallah! Oh, the nice sound of water 
and frogs and a little screaming owl!’ 

At the end of nine days they had reached the object of 
the journey: the fabulous ruins of Petra, the temple 
carved in rosy sandstone out of the side of the solid cliff; 
a river gorge that widened out into a city of elaborately 
carved rock tombs glowing in the sunset, ruined arches, 
and an amphitheatre, sealed off as it were from the hand 
of lime. Here, after a night or two and a thorough inspec¬ 
tion she set off again on the homeward journey, a blazing 
hot ride along the Roman road through a stretch of 
almost waterless country. Now she fell in with some Arab 
gipsies and watclied their women making sour cream 
cheese in a cauldron over the fire. They offered her this 
with some coflTce which they all drank out of the same 
cup and then, while her own flickering fire of dry thorns 
threw its fitful light on to the ring of crouching dark- 
skinned men, a woman began to dance in their midst. 

She looked as though she had stepped out of an Egyptian 
fresco. She wore a long red gown bound round her waist 
with a dark blue cloth, and falling open in front to show a 
redder petticoat below. . . . Her feet, in red leather shoes, 
scarcely moved but all her body danced and she swept a 
red handkerchief she held in one hand, round her head, and 
clasped her hands together in front of her impassive face, 
The men played a drum and a discordant fife and sang a 
monotonous song and clapped their hands and gradually 
she came nearer and nearer to me, twisting her slender 
body till she dropped down on the heap of brushwood at 
my feel, and kneeling her body still danced and her arms 
swayed and twisted round the mask-Jike face. She got up, 
and retreated again slowly, with downcast eyes, invoking 
blessings upon me at intervals, till at last I called her and 
gave her a couple of beslikhs. 
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Before leaving Palestine for home there were some more 
expeditions into the country surrounding J(’rusalem. Some¬ 
times th(‘sc were made with the Ros(‘ns, sometitnes alone. 
Miss Bell was anxious to visit the, eountiy of the Druzes, 
people she hoped to contact at first hand and hoar, if pos¬ 
sible, something of llieir ways. She and her escort had 
managed to escape the vigilant Turkish authorities, and 
at length came within range of the volcanic hills and peaks 
of the Jcbel Druze. She humed on ahead into this unfami¬ 
liar territoiy towards a group of beautiful Druze women 
filling earthenware, jugs at a pool. They wore long robes of 
red and blue, their fares veiled in white muslin, and they 
were accompanied by men and boys all of tlxe same singu¬ 
lar beauty and eyes blacked thickly round with kohl. One 
of the youdis led her to Arch, the nearest village, where 
she was welcomed with the assurance that among them 
she was free to go wherever she pleased. She found the 
Druzes well-informed and asking intelligent (luestions 
about subjects as remote as the Boer Wtir, and showed 
sympathetic interest on hearing that Maurice Bell was at 
the Gape. With these lino people Miss Bell spent a week. 
Her arrival among them liad not been altogether unex¬ 
pected since word had reached tliem of‘a Ciucen travel¬ 
ling, a Gonsulcss’. 

When she eventually look leave of the Druzes it was 
with genuine regret and much hand-kissing. At the last 
Druze outpost the sheikh, Ibrahim, and some of his fol¬ 
lowers showed her round their village and paid her a 
ceremonious visit in her tent. 

The next morning early she left for Damascus, and 
after a gruelling ten-hoxxr ride through parched monoto¬ 
nous country she entered it by a thoroughfare crowded 
with trains of camels bearing the mcrdxandisc of the 
great city. She loitered through the bazaars eating ices 
made of ‘milk and snow and lemonade from a china 
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bowl, half-full of snow and half of lemon juice and 
water. .. 

Here at Damascus were letters from home; here, too, 
was advice about a fresh expedition planned for Palmyra. 
And on this she set out four days later, escorted by three 
Kurdish soldiers. Hanna, her cook, and she had provided 
themselves with light water skins, four leather bottles, 
and three camels for they were to cross the desert. We 
may picture the little caravan. Miss Bell, on horseback in 
a man’s loose-fitting khaki jacket and linen skirt, riding 
side-saddle on a slack rein, often reading, a sunshade in 
one hand and a map in the other, sometimes almost fall¬ 
ing asleep with the heat and the monotony, and once, 
when her horse started to trol^ falling right off. 

All around them was the desert, with great stretches of 
gleaming salt away to the right, and distant mirages of 
water far away on the horizon and always, always 
receding. Here and there tlicy passed a ruined khan; 
once she caught a jerboa but let it hop away again. At 
night the air grew cold and numbing, and she slept in 
an enormous muslin bag for protection against insect 
bites. 

It was her first experience of real desert, where no water 
is to be found for days on end, and, as she wrote home, the 
chief impression of the desert is its silence, like that ‘of 
mountain tops, but more intense, for there you know the 
sound of wind and far away water and falling ice and 
stones; there is a sort of echo of sound there, you know it, 
Father. But here nothing.’ 

The ride to Palmyra, built by Solomon in an oasis of 
the Syrian Desert, was accomplished in five days, the last 
two of which were dilEcult going on an all but waterless 
route. In ancient times this splendid capital had been the 
halfway house for the caravans lumbering between Syria 
and Mesopotamia. It had reached a point of unparalleled 
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splendour under Zcuobiu ‘Queen of the East’, but after 
her captuiH* by tlio Romans had gradually sunk into mag- 
niliceiil dt'eay. Here Tiudy Hester Stanhope had come 
almost one hundred years (‘arlter si'eking in her eccentric 
way to revive some of its jiast glories on her own account. 
But Miss Bell, an iircha'ologist and a traveller, wished to 
sec it for its own sake, and was prepared for the tiring, 
uncomfortable journey on the last lap of which she and 
her men rode through the night, anxious to strike the 
next spring for their thirsty beasts. As the eastern sky 
paled and tlu; sun came, up over tlu; Syrian Desert, an 
unforgettable scene lay ahead. Before them stretched the 
great tracts of sand, then came hills ‘forming a kind of 
gigantic avenue’. And then, a.s they drew nearer, Palmyra 
its(‘lf, white and gleaming in the clear light of morning 
threw up rows (jf white limestone columns stark and 
bleached like the ribs of a skeleton fouitd in the desert. 
Temples and altars here and there were grouped among 
the broken pillars half-buried in the glistening sand, and 
in the shelter of one of these Miss Bell made her own en- 
campmemt. But dominating the superb scene rose the 
huge temple of Baal, vast enough ev(m in ruin to enclose 
the huts of the modern town. This was a scene after her 
own heart, and she wrote from under its shadow describ¬ 
ing these wonderful ruins to her father at home. ‘And 
beyond it all is the desert, sand and while stretches of 
salt, and sand again, witit the dust clouds whirling over it 
and the Euphrates five days away.... Except Petra, Pal¬ 
myra is the loveliest thing I have seen in this couutty....’ 

Thus Gertrude Bell’s first experience of desert travel 
and desert people came to an end by the beginning of 
June 1900. She turned her face homeward, suddenly long¬ 
ing for England and her family. On June loth she was 
informing tlxem of her plans for sailing from Jaffa in the 
next day or two, ‘But you know, dearest Father,’ she con- 
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tinucd, ‘ I shall be back here before long! One doesn’t keep 
away from the East when one has got this far.’ 

The next three years were divided between England, 
Switzerland, and a second journey round the world in the 
winter of 1902 and spring of 1903, In 1904 she was in 
Paris seeing and conferring with scholars among whom the 
most eminent was the learned Salomon Reinach, who paid 
her the compliment of receiving her with open arms and 
showed her the treasures of the Louvre, St. Germain, and 
other museums. 

By 1905 with a considerable increase to her already 
wide store of knowledge on Eastern subjects, she was 
ready to return as she had foretold she would, to Asia 
Minor; and by January 18th she was back in Syria, ‘deep 
in the gossip of the East’, moving about the bazaars, 
recognizing the people by their types and dress, and pass¬ 
ing the time of day with them in their own tongue. Soon 
afterward she was moving down towards Jerusalem, from 
which she planned to start off again on an expedition into 
the country of the Jcbel Druze. She was daunted by little. 
At Samaria she fell ill witli a fever, and was given a shake- 
down in an aisle of the great ruined Crusader church and 
looked after by the ancient Imam of tlie mosque into which 
part of it had been converted. He made her some tea and 
brought a bottle of hot water, covered her with some doubt¬ 
ful-looking quilts and left her. When she was well again 
she rode through the hills and valleys of Samaria, passed 
Jacob’s Well, and reached Jerusalem by February ist. 

A fortnight later and she was again among the people 
whom she admired so greatly: the Druzes. And she came 
in for a remarkable display of their warlike character: she 
described the whole story in a letter to her stepmother: ‘I 
told you the Beni Sakhr and the Druzes were bitter foes. 
A month ago the Sakhr carried off 5,000 sheep from the 
Druze folds in the plain. Tomorrow the Druzes are going 
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Torth, 2,000 liorscnioii, to rcca.pUirc their flocks, and to 
till every man, woman, and child of the Siikhr that they 
.-nay come across. The bonfire wa.s a signal to the country- 
adc. Tomorrow they ^vill asscniblc here, and Nasib rides 
at their head. 'Hicrc was a soldier sitting at my camp fire. 
He wears the. Turki.sh nnit()rni, but he. is a Druze from 
Salkhad, anti he hates the Turk as a Druze knows how to 
latc. 1 said: “Is there any i-cfusal to my going up?” He 
replied; “There is no refusal, honour us.” And together 
under the moon we se,rambled up the sandy side of the 
mountain. There at the top, on the edge, of the castle 
moat we found a group of Druzes, men anti boys, standing 
in a circle and singing a temble song. They were all 
armed, and most of them carried bare swords. “Oh Lord 
our Godl Upon them! Upon them!” I too joined the 
oircle with my guide. “Let the child leave his mother’s 
side, let the young man mount and be gone..” Over and 
over again they repeated a single phrase.... Then several 
came up to me and saluted me; “Upon thee be pcacel” 
they said, “the Knglish and the Druze are one.” I said: 
“Praise be to God! we too are a fighting race.” And if you 
had listened to that .song you would know that the finest 
thing in the world is to go out and kill your enemy. When 
it was over wc ran down the hill together, the Druzes,.. 
reformed their devilish circle. I listened for a little and then 
look my leave and departed.. . 

Taken all round, then. Miss Bell was not boasting, in 
any empty sense, when she wrote home and confidently 
observed, ‘You sec I have laid the foundations of friend¬ 
ship with several important people—of desert importance, 
that is’. She was, in fact, only telling the irutli. Wherever 
she went she was becoming known and recognized and 
honoured. Some years before among the tribes of the Beni 
Sakhr, for example, it had been, said of her, ‘As God has 
willed: a daughter of the desert’. 
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Her cxpedilions were not all confined to study of the 
Arab tribes. In 1905 began her excursions to the ruined 
churches of Asia Minor at Baalbek, Homs, Aleppo, 
Antioch, Adana, Tarsus, and many other places. The 
crumbling temples and shattered columns of the ancient 
world filled her mind with the tliought of vanished civiliza¬ 
tions and the manner in whicli their people had lived. 
And in 1907 she began collaborating with Sir William 
Ramsay, superintending excavations, digging, measuring, 
deciphering, and copying inscriptions, saving tlicm for the 
benefit of fhture scholars. The result of these labours 
appeared in their joint book The Thousand and One Churches, 
on which she quietly worked during the following year at 
home. 

During 1910 she was studying antiquities in Italy, and, 
in the following year, back in Damascus she crossed the 
desert to Hit on the Euphrates by camel, under the 
guidance of an ancient Sheikh who was making his way 
homeward. This was a trek of fifteen days, with constant 
anxiety about the supply of water, and bitterly cold. With 
Fattuh her excellent servant, she entered Hit after dark 
and in torrential rain, and was greeted by the news that 
the caravan sent to meet her had arrived by the regular 
route. From here she went on to Ukhaidir, Najif, Babylon, 
and finally Baghdad, always visiting and examining old 
forts and ruins whether Moslem or early Christian, and 
then, at Garchemish she mol a young man, who, as she 
wrote, was ‘going to make a traveller’. His name, she 
said, was Lawrence. Within a few years he would be 
known throughout the world as Lawrence of Arabia. 

After tliis expedition there was a brief spell in England, 
tind then, by November 1913, came the most important 
journey of ail: that to the Nejd, down in the centre of 
Arabia, a tremendous journey of which the objective was 
the capital, Hayil. It was a big undertaking; it involved 
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enormous supplies, provisions, baggage, gifts, and equip¬ 
ment, the training of servants, and the purchase of no less 
than seventeen camels to convey them all. She herself 
had taken easily to camel-riding, enjoying the soft, com¬ 
fortable saddles, and the indolent way in which she could 
cat her lunch, scan the horizon through her glasses, and 
take things easily, riding her beast with a halter loosely 
tied to the saddle peak, and controlling it with a light 
switch, a touch of the heels, or a softly uttered ‘ Kh kh kh’. 

Although desert conditions were reputed to be tranquil 
and favourable she made an unlucky start. Fattuh fell 
sick, her departure was delayed, and when she did get off 
after the first six days her party was attacked by wild 
half-naked Arabs who giilloped towards them shooting 
into the air, their long matted hair falling about their 
faces. It was an alarming experience, ‘prcpo.slcrous and 
provoking’ was how she described it in her letter that 
evening, and just as the situation was becoming serious 
fortunately two Sheikhs came up aitd greeted her parly 
and all was saved. 

On February 24th, nine weeks after leaving Damascus, 
the camels were in sight of Ilayil; the following day they 
entered the town, and Gertrude Bell was accommodated, 
in the absence of the Amir (who was away raiding) by his 
uncle and lodged in state in a towered building; she was 
allotted two or three slaves and, pending some complica¬ 
tions which involved changing her letter of credit, she 
found herself virtually a prisoner unable to leave. How¬ 
ever, some ten days later she was allowed to leave for 
Baghdad, having seen enough of conditions to realize 
that there could be no question of going further south as 
the tribes were up. She faced north, crossed the Nefud 
for four days, braved some tribes whose friendliness was 
doubtful, even menacing, and could not count on safety 
till they camped within sight of Nejif. By March 29lh she 
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was in Baghdad and once again among friends; and on 
the 1st of May, very tired, strained, and exhausted she 
rode into Damascus. Sh(‘ had been away exactly four and 
a half mouths. 

She went home to England where she spent the summer 
of 1914 resting; she was completely exhausted. The 
achievement of the journey to Hayil, fraught as it had been 
with numerous dangers, was to prove of the greatest ser¬ 
vice to her country, and that before very long. 

The outbreak of the First World War found her at home 
and with such a nature as hers it was clear that she would 
not remain there for long. She had begun by touring the 
North Riding of Yorkshire and speaking on the war, 
encouraging her hearers, and rousing enthusiasm through 
her own energy and keenness. She then, for a while, 
worked in a hospital and by November was at Boulogne 
helping to trace the wounded and missing. 

One is reminded of Florence Nightingale by the direct 
approach of Gertrude Bell to any problem encumbered 
by bureaucratic metliods; she had just as little respect for 
red tape and its interminable tangles. It is typical of her 
that she wrote to her father: ‘The Red X won’t let any 
women make the inquiries at tlic hospitals, which is very 
silly, as it would give us all an occasional change of work, 
but of course I shall gradually make friends with G.O.’s 
and Sisters and go in after to wherever I like.’ And it 
was soon dear that even on this kind of useful work her 
valuable powers were being wasted. She was recalled to 
London by Lord Robert Cedi and asked to straighten out 
the chaos existing in his oflice over the wounded and miss¬ 
ing. Then in November 1915 she was sent to Cairo. The 
Arab revolt had begun, and it was felt that her unique 
knowledge of the desert tribes would be indispensable. 
Here she was met by Colonel Lawrence and Dr. Hogarth, 
at whose request she had come out. She was soon at work 
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in the Arab Intelligence Bureau classifying the tribes, ‘ a 
vague and difficult subject’. In this way six weeks passed 
quite pleasantly, working ten hours a day, studying 
Arabic, listing the tribes, and annotating telegrams as they 
came in. As Cairo was the centre of an interesting social 
life, she now wrote home Ibr clothes: a ‘purple evening 
chiffon gown and, a little later on, a ‘ blue shot silk gown 
with a little coat and its own hut trimmed with feathers’, 
and then ‘a purple satin day gown with a cape—and a 
mauve parasol’. 

At the beginning of January 1916, her destiny changed 
direction. She seemed throughout her life to be fated to 
perpetual movement, for she received a letter from the 
Viceroy of India saying that he would like to see her. Her 
chief in Cairo was in favour of the idea, for the two great 
centres from which British policy in ihc East was con¬ 
trolled were not, so far, in direct touch. As soon as details 
of this unofficial meeting could be arranged Miss Bell was 
off'. At three hours’ notice she caught a troopship at Suez 
and left for Delhi ‘charged with much negotiation’, and, 
as she realized, great responsibility. An officer at Cairo 
declared he had never seen anyone mobilize so quickly. 

The object of the visit to Delhi was to discuss co-opera¬ 
tion in tlic war effort between India and Egypt. Lack of 
cohesion was leading to contrary policies, and as a result 
tlie Viceroy sent Miss Bell to the Intelligence Department, 
G.H.Q,., Basrah, which a year before had been captured 
from the Turks. Here, in March, she reported for duty. 
The future looked unccrtaiir; General 'I’ownshcnd was 
besieged in Kut, 200 miles to the north, and until it should 
be known how matters there would develop, all that she 
could do was to continue her researches into inter-tribal 
problems of the Arabs, submitting the result of her in¬ 
vestigations to the Cairo authorities. 

At this time, as she freely admitted, she went through 
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periods of discouragement and anger at the lack of system 
and co-ordination which prevailed between London, 
Delhi, and Cairo with regard to the creation of an Arabian 
policy to form the basis of British relations with the Arabs; 
‘when people talk of our muddling through it throws me 
into a passion. Muddle through! Why yes, so we do— 
wading through blood and tears that need never have 
been shed.’ 

A characteristic picture can be imagined during these 
war years in the Middle East of tlie strenuous, thin, sun¬ 
burnt Englishwoman witlx her many-sided nature, her 
multiplicity of interests, her keen intelligence, quick mind, 
and tremendous nervous vitality; the only woman among 
the Generals, stall' officers, and Civil Servants, tactfully 
negotiating with Arab leaders in tlic hope of preserving 
their neutrality, and working in conditions of intolerable 
heat, while at the same time looking forward keenly to the 
arrival from England of additions to her wardrobe; more 
dresses, ‘a lace evening gown, a white cripe gown, a stripy 
blue muslin gown, two sliirts and a stripy silk gown, all 
most suitable and the last superlatively right’, 

Officially she was considered as part of the Indian 
Expeditionary Force, for she had to belong somewhere; 
she was in fact working with tlie Chief Political Officer, 
Sir Percy Cox, *a very remarkable person’ doing a 
gigantic job. It was a liighly successful partnership. 

Sir Percy undertook to have her in his office and thus 
circumvent the military side of General Headquarters who 
appear to have been embarrassed by a woman in their 
midst. Sir Percy, being the official link between the mili¬ 
tary authorities and the Arabs, found an excellent way out 
of his difficulty by appointing Miss Bell his Oriental 
Secretary. 

Her usefulness was immense. On the one hand she had 
the trust of the Arabs, and then again her knowledge of 
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their problems, their politics, their villages, and their 
general outlook was unique. It was also completely per¬ 
sonal. They and their leaders would go to her with a 
request or a complaint with which they would never have 
dared approach a British official. She was, as she had 
written years before, ‘deep in the gossip of the East’. This 
faculty of identifying herself with the desert people was 
proving supremely valuable. Everything passed ffirough 
her. She was the filter of information for the pundits either 
in their offices, or far distant in their desert camps. 

It was now, too, that all the knowledge so painfully 
acquired during the great desert journeys was put to use, 
for when Dr. Hogarth lectured in 1927 at the Royal 
Geographical Society on her expedition to Hayil he dis¬ 
closed that this pioneering venture had resulted in the 
location of a line of wells previously uncharted and un¬ 
known, the throwing of a new light on the history of the 
Syrian frontiers in ancient times, and the accumulation of 
a great mass of information about the tribes which was of 
the utmost importance to Colonel Lawrence in his historic 
Arab campaigns of 1917 and 1918. This proved of inestim¬ 
able value when Hayil joined the enemy side and 
threatened the British flank on the Euphrates. ‘ Miss Bell,’ 
Dr. Hogarth continued, ‘became from 1915 onwards, 
the interpreter of all reports received from Centr^ 
Arabia.’ 


The strain of the past few years had more or less begun 
to leave its mark on Gertrude Bell. Long hours of concen¬ 
trated work in the fierce climate of Arabia had severely 
taxed her resistance and in the September of 1916 she had 
spent some weeks in hospital with an attack of jaundice. 
During March 1917, however, Baghdad was occupied by 
British troops and a month later she arrived there to join 
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Sir Percy Cox, who was being inundated with requests for 
interviews by a crowd of sheikhs and Mesopotamian 
notabihties, all desperately anxious for help or advice or 
to lodge complaints, in every case adding to his already 
considerable administrative problems. The presence of 
Miss Bell was consequently an immense relief to her chief, 
for she took all these supplicants in her stride and in¬ 
terested herself in their individual cases. And a genuine 
interest it was, based on her love for these people: old 
sheikhs, for instance, bewildered and wanting their tribal 
difficulties straightened out, after having been incessantly 
pushed around first by the Turks and then by the British. 
Sometimes she would be visited by Arabs who had met 
her years before, or a faithful servant might reappear and 
offer himself for her employment. She took all this work 
seriously, and without a touch of cynicism. Realization 
what she herself meant to the Arab cause stirred her deep 
sense of service to its people. 

She had converted and installed herself in a group of 
summer-houses within a rose-garden not fiir from her 
office, and was soon deep in the life of Baghdad, where 
living conditions seemed a great improvement on those at 
Basrah. As the weeks went by she began to see that beyond 
the immediate value of her work as a civil servant lay 
something far larger; no less than the inaking of history, 
and that she herself was being instrumental in preparing 
the foundations of a new structure. If she had had hopes of 
returning home they were quite impossible now,, ‘just at 
this time when the atmosphere is so emotional,’ she wrote, 
‘... I want to watch it all very carefully firom day to day, 
so as to be able to take what I hope may be something like 
a decisive hand in final disposition. I shall be able to do 
that, I shall indeed, with the knowledge I’m gaining. It’s 
so intimate. They are beyond words outgoing to me. What 
does anything else matter when the job is such a big one?’ 
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And another times she writes, ‘the great pleasure in this 
country is that I do love the people so much’. 

Her feeling for the Arabs was abundantly returned. A 
certain Fahad Bey, ‘an almighty swell’, had been so 
stirred by the tone of a letter she had written to him that 
‘ I summoned my shcildis,’ he told her, ‘ I read them your 
letter and I said to tliem. Oh Sheikhs—this is a woman—• 
what must the men be like! ’ Can it be wondered that Miss 
Bell was writing home that she felt herself part of Baghdad, 
and that she thought she would never be able to detach 
herself from the fortunes of Mesopotamia. 

With the torrid summer weather some of her zest began 
to flag. In July the administration was working in a tem¬ 
perature rising from 116° to 122“. There seemed no way 
of combating the scorching air by day, nor the blistering 
heat of the night wind that blew in from the desert. 
September arrived, and she was once again in hospital 
with sand-fly fever, and not until late autumn did she 
begin to feci an interest in life again. 

She had recently received two awards for her valuable 
work, the G.B.E. and the medal of the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society. In the New Year she took over the editorship 
of Al Arab, the newspaper in Arabic which at her specid 
wish Sir Percy Cox had allowed to be founded the year 
before to celebrate Arab independence. Her intention was 
to give it more local interest than had been provided by 
its original editor, for, as she felt certain, her readers 
would infinitely prefer knowing that Ibu So-and-so was 
fined for not carrying a lantern after dark to the news that 
a remote village in Flanders had been bombed. In this her 
usual good sense and understanding were uppermost. 

Her summer leave for 1918 was spent in Persia collect¬ 
ing materials for a book, but on her return to Baghdad she 
was met with the news that Sir Percy Cox had been ap¬ 
pointed to Tehran. She heard of this with dismay, because, 
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in the eighteen months during which he had been in 
charge he had won the trust of the Mesopotamiara popula¬ 
tion and looked after them well. Now, changes would be 
made which might shake this trust to its foundations. For 
in the meantime events had moved forward at a spectacu¬ 
lar pace, and by October ist General Allenby had occu¬ 
pied Damascus and destroyed the Turkish forces in Pales¬ 
tine. The war was ending. 

The armistice on the Western Front took place on 
November i ith. On the same day Mosul was occupied and 
General Marshall, Gommander-in-Chief in Mesopotamia, 
immediately proclaimed the intentions of Britain and 
France to give it national independence. 

The people of Mesopotamia, however, had no experi¬ 
ence of self-government. Under the Ottoman Empire all 
administration had been in Turkish hands, and until 
Arabs could be trained to replace them it was clear that 
government would need to be carried on by a stop-gap 
British administration. This was hardly what the people 
of Mesopotamia had been led to expect, and when it was 
realized there was bitter disappointment fanned into a 
sense of insult especially, since not far away, in Syria, the 
liberation of Damascus had been completed by the setting 
up of an independent Arab government under the Amir 
Faisal, with British advisers and protected by British 
troops. 

Gertrude Bell’s moment had come: she seized it with 
exactly the right proportion of tact, courage, and sym¬ 
pathy with Mesopotamian aspirations. Inside Baghdad as 
everywhere out of it she was known, honoured, and ad¬ 
mired. All the Arabs of consequence consulted her, dis¬ 
cussing their affairs with her from their own standpoint 
and knowing that they would receive due consideration. 
Those from the country were mostly for the return of Sir 
Percy Cox as High Commissioner; the townsmen, on the 
0 
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whole, inclined to an Arab Amir. All confided their hopes 
and fears to Miss Bell, who was still to many of them the 
sheikh, ‘ the Consuless ’ whom lliey had known personally 
or heard tell of for years past in and about their own desert; 
first their friend and now their trusted intermediary. 

In 1919 she went home for the first time for five years 
and was present in Paris at the Peace Conference as the 
sole authority on Mesopotamian affairs, and that autu mn 
was back in Baghdad. She was fifly-ouc. The most arduous, 
responsible, and significant years of her life were about to 
begin. 

Under the League of Nations Great Britain was now 
assigned the Mandate for Iraq, as Mesopotamia was to be 
called. Sir Percy Cox returned to Baghdad in June 1920 
and was confronted with great discontent on the part of 
Iraqis, disappointed at what they interpreted as tlxe failure 
of the British Government to keep its word and give them 
freedom. A month later the tribes of the Lower Euphrates 
were revolting. In England there was consternation and the 
opinion was openly voiced in some newspapers that all 
Britain could now do was to evacuate the country. 

Sir Percy Cox arrived in London and advised the 
authorities not to give way or to break the pledge which 
had been given to the Arabs by Britain. Further, he under¬ 
took to set up a national government in Iraq and himself 
accept the responsibility for doing so. Thus, among a fer¬ 
ment of Arab unrest and obstructed by a somewhat 
defeatist attitude on the part of certain of his colleagues, 
he set to work to create a state and give it a king. He was 
very much alone. But he had three enthusiastic collhbora- 
tors, of whom one was Gertrude Bell who now took on the 
duties of Oriental Secretary to the High Commissioner. 
Their views on the whole question were identical. She 
believed, as he did, that the thing so doubted in London 
and to some extent in Baghdad was possible, and she stood 
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beside Iiim throughout in his great task of carrying it 
through. In November an Arab Provisional Government 
was set up under the venerable Naqib^ of Baghdad until 
a candidate should be approved by all Iraqis as their 
eventual ruler. This was no simple matter. For one thing, 
nobody among their own people could expect to find any¬ 
thing like universal support; they were far too divided for 
that. Sir Percy’s alternative was to look elsewhere. Out¬ 
side Iraq unquestionably the most popular choice would 
be one of the four sons of King Hussein of the Hejaz, the 
Sherif of Mecca. .And in this way tlie Amir Faisal was, on 
23 August 1921, declared King of Iraq. 

The Naqib had previously entertained Faisal to a 
splendid dinner, the guests being the ministers and digni¬ 
taries of Baghdad, and Sir Percy Gox and his staff, about a 
hundred in all. At dinner Faisal sat opposite the Naqib, 
on one side of him the Commander-in-Ghief, on the oAer 
Gertrude Bell. ‘It was’, she wrote, ‘a wonderful sight, that 
dinner party.’ Robes, uniforms, crowds of servants, ‘all 
brought up in the Naqib’s household, the ordered dignity, 
the real solid magnificence, the tension of spirit which 
one felt all round one, as one felt the burning heat of the 
night. For after all, to the best of our ability, we were 
making history.’ 

‘We’ve had a terrific week but we’ve got our King 
crowned,’ Miss Bell wrote home triumphantly. She and 
this eloquent ruler, half warrior and half saint, were to 
understand one another well and make firm friends, 
dining out together, going for picnics, taking walks in his 
wonderful palm gardens, or gliding up the river in his 
launch while they planned the future, outlining a history 
of the Arab revival based on his diaries and her know¬ 
ledge. In her letters home she gives us vivid glimpses of 
the princely figure in his white robes, fine black ‘abba’ 

^ Naqib; roughly the equivalent of a Lord-Lieutenant. 
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over them, flowing white headdress, and silver-bound aqal 
framing the thin, brown sensitive face and keen, searching 
eyes. 

There seems to have been an easy, effortless understand¬ 
ing between them, and her familiarity with all the small 
concerns of his people was so complete that the King 
came soon to address her quite simply as ‘Thou’. ‘You’re 
a Mesopotamian,’ he told her, ‘ a Bedouin.’ Indeed he even 
promised her a regiment; it was to be known as ‘The 
Khatun’s Own’^. Khatun was the name by which, far 
and wide, she was known. Riding out one morning 
through Baghdad and seeing her saluted by the popula¬ 
tion at every turn her companion, an Iraqi officer, 
remarked to her, ‘ One of the reasons you stand out so is 
because you’re a woman. There’s only one Khatun ... so 
for a hundred years they’ll talk of the Khatun riding 
by.’ 

It was a beautiful life, and, after all the years of study 
and preparation and deliberate hardship Gertrude Bell 
had at last come into her own. Yet, during all the process 
of self-identification with tlicse Eastern people, and merged 
as she was becoming in the life of the nation she had helped 
to create, she never failed to share her reactions and confi¬ 
dences with her family at home. Her affection for them 
all and particularly for her father had caused her con¬ 
tinually to express her deep sense of gratitude for having 
been enabled to live the full and absorbing life that had 
been hers for the taking, yet which without her father’s 
generous co-operation, she might never have had the 
chance to enjoy. ‘I want to tell you, just you,’ we find her 
writing at the age of fifty-three, ‘who know and under¬ 
stand everything, that I’m acutely conscious of how much 
life has given me. I’ve gone back now to the wild feeling 
of joy in existence. . . .’ Sir Hugh Bell had come out to 

* The Lady, 
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spend a fortnight with her in Jerusalem and her delight at 
being reunited with this charming and unique com¬ 
panion was tremendous. 

As political excitement died down in Iraq and the new 
state swung into its own administrative step, Gertrude Bell 
automatically reverted to her first and last love: archae¬ 
ology. All her old interest in the antiquities of this wedge 
of country between the Tigris and Euphrates, the cradle 
of civilization, had returned, and she had accepted the 
post of Director of Antiquities under the Ministry of 
Works. In 1923 she had begun to discuss the Iraq Museum, 
and the next three years were spent visiting sites of 
excavations, collecting, assembling, cataloguing, and num¬ 
bering the specimens which were to be displayed, as well 
as choosing a building. It was extremely hard and exhaust¬ 
ing work. She worked at her museum through the 
summer of 1926, arranging cases, classifying seals; as she 
put it, her responsibility was not only towards Iraq, it was 
towards archjcology as a whole. 

In June the first room of the Museum was opened by 
King Faisal, and though the achievement was a matter of 
pride a note now creeps into her letters which points to a 
weariness of spirit. She was suddenly deeply homesick, and 
she was ageing. She wished she might come home this 
summer, but that was out of the question, for first the 
museum must be finished. There was no one else to do it. 
And, again, her existence was too lonely; ‘one can’t go 
on for ever being alone*. 

It was not to go on much longer. Barely a month later 
she died, suddenly and quite peacefully, in her sleep. The 
same afternoon she was buried with full military honours 
in the presence of great numbers of people, Iraqi and 
British. The Arab sheikhs had ridden in from the desert 
to pay the Khatun their last respects. Iraqi troops lined 
the road and saw the coffin borne to the graveside by some 
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of her former colleagues on the High Commissioner’s staff, 
still shocked and stunned by the sudden news. 

King Faisal asked that one of the main wings of the 
new museum be named after the Englishwoman whose 
extraordinary qualities his people had for so long admired 
and honoured. She is linked for ever with the Arabs she 
loved by the inscription which commemorates her on the 
tablet which bears her name: 

GERTRUDE BELL 

Who.se memory the Arabs will ever hold in I'cverence and 

affection 

created this Museum in 1923 
Being their Honorary Director of Antiquities for the Iraq 
With wonderful knowledge and devotion 
She assembled the most precious objects in it 
And through the heat of the Summer 
Worked on them until the day of her Death 
On lathjuly 1926 

King Fai.sal and the Government of Iraq 
In gratitude for her great deeds in this country 
Have ordered that the principal wing shall bear her name 
And with their permission 
Her friends have erected this tablet. 




